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ON ANCIENT AND MODERN TRAGEDY. y: 

.The consideration of ancient and modern writers, with 
reference to each other, is always a subject of great 
interest. It is satisfactory to trace the characteristic 
shades of difference in each class of authors, and to 
observe the gradual impression which literature has 
received from the discoveries of art, the researches 
of science, and the refinement of society* 

The difference of style between ancient and modem 
writers may be traced even in the complexion of their 
language. In the remote ages of literature, the images 
of descriptive writing are found to spring from observ- 
ation of the works of nature, and from familiarity with 
the most simple and primitive employments. On the inspir- 
ing subject of war, the poets of that early day delight in 
comparisons with the savage fury of wild animals ; while, 
in the more humble themes of domestic life, they invari- 
ably adduce the tilling of the ground, and the labours 
of the distaff, to indicate the manly vigour of the husband, 
or the notable assiduity of his spouse. The style of 
iCO modern writers is wholly of a different cast ; their ideas 
XJ and images are more artificial ; they reject the sim- 
•CQ • piicity of the Homeric age as unsuitable to the refinement 
X of modern times, however becoming it might have been 
^ Vol. III. Part 1. B 



2 ON ANCIENT AND MODERN TRAGEDY. 

in the earliest stages of literature. That which was once 
natural , would now be deemed common-place ; that which 
was formerly admired for simplicity, would now be cen- 
sured for inelegance and barrennp^s. 

There is no kind of composition in which the ancients 
had made such progress as in dramatic writing. The 
poems of Homer are indeed a literacy phsenomenon ; 
but, considering the artificial character of the drama, 
its studied representation of nature, and intricate ar- 
rangement of pIot> we are disposed to think tbe tragedies 
of the Greek stage no less admirable as works of genius^ 
than the epic poetry of the first and greatest of bards. 
While the arts and sciences of our own age have to 
$truggle with the overwhelming tide of opinion and 
prejudice ; and even in their most prosperous course, to 
labour slowly and gradually through a series of years 
to ultimate excellence, the Drama seems to have started^ 
like Minerva, at once into maturity, and to have braved 
those laws of progressive improvement by which the 
order of events is for the most part regulated. In the 
dramatic art, as in epic poetry, there seems to have been 
no mediocrity ; nor do the plays of iEschylus appear 
more reconcileable with the rudeness of the age in which 
they were composed, than the poems of Homer. Nay, 
even less so ; when we consider that in the time of 
iSschylus the drama had received not only the graces 
of language, but much also of lucid arrangement, and 
theatrical eflffect*. 

We are disposed to go still farther, and to inquire 
whether some of the plays of our own time so far excel 

* In the time of Thespis, the drama consisted of a recitation in verse, 
and a dialogue in strophe and anti-8trq)he. iBschylus, only fifty years 
aftenrards, introduced a plot, a variety of characters, and appropriate 
scenery and decorations. In the lime of Sophocles, twenty-two years 
after iEschjlus, the drama had assumed nearly its present form. 
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those of Sophodes and Euripides in dramatic skill, as 
tlie interrening lap^e of centuries, and the natural pro- 
gress of human improTement, might justly give reason 
to expect ? For our own part, we are apt to think that 
there is often less ingenuity in the conduct of a modern 
play than in that of some of the best Greek tragedies. 
TheElectraandPhiloctetesof Sophoclesyfor in$tance,are, 
in our judgment, immeasurably beyond many of x>ur m^ 
dem tragedies, not merely in the beauties of poetry, which 
are peculiar to no age, but in the skilful managi^ment 
of their plot, and in correct and masterly delineation 
of character. The two plays we have mentioned ari^ 
splendid examples of dramatic excellence; they are, 
perhaps, the most unexceptionably bi^autiful of the 
Greek tragedies. With what singular felicity of con- 
ception is the disposition of the unsuspecting PhiloctetcQ, 
and of the ingenuous Neoptolemus contrasted with that 
of the crafty son of LaSrtes? And, in the other play, 
how beautiftilly affecting is the character of Electra; 
heroic yet tender ; now softening from indignation into 
sorrow ; now driven almost to madness by the weight of 
calamity and insult !— We know of nothing in the tra- 
gedy of any age more pathetic than the lamentation of 
Electra over the urn in which she believes the ashes W 
her brother to be contained ; and, the recognition in 
the last act forms a very striking developement of that 
interest which is so powerfully sustained throughout 
the play. Again, we might suggest the Medea and 
Alcestes of Euripides as illustrious examples, the one of 
sublimity, the other of pathos, in female character ; 
while, in the conduct of its plot, none, we suspect, will 
deny that the first GSdipus of Sophocles displays a far 
greater skill in dramatic contrivance, than many of the 
mort approved tragedies of later times. 

B i 
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We must be understood to speak of the artificial 
character of the Greek drama, simply in relation 
to the age of the composition. We are by no means 
disposed to consider this as its leading feature, or to 
undervalue the great and more acknowledged merit 
6f simplicity. We admire, almost to veneration, the 
majestic sublimity of language and dignified artlessness 
of plot, which characterize the drama of ^schylus. He 
is, indeed, the Homer of tragedians ; and, like him, his 
very defects become hallowed, when considered only as 
betokening how rude and inartificial was the age in 
which he wrote. The Agamemnon is a most powerful 
instance of chaste sublimity. There is no mark of la- 
hour, but a simple eloquence of poetry, which the Greek 
language is, of all others, the best calculated to support. 
The prophetic strain of Cassandra is full of mysterious 
grandeur, and its very obscurity constitutes one of its 
most characteristic beauties. If there be any who con- 
ceive that sublimity alone is the style in which iEschylus 
surpasses all other dramatic writers, we reply by ad- 
ducing his most beautiful description of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, as an example of the very brightest excel- 
lence in pathetic writing. 

The peculiar situation of the Athenian people in the 
time of iEschylus was undoubtedly calculated to further, 
in a material degree, the success of his plays. Theatri- 
cal representations, at Athens were more a subject of 
instruction than of amusement. The flame of patriot- 
ism was fanned by the inspiring exhibitions of valour, 
and the enthusiastic sentiments of liberty, to which the 
representation of the drama gave occasion. How grate- 
ful, then, to a warlike and free people, the representa- 
tion of a play like «« The Persians " of iEschylus, wherein 
a scene, fresh in the memory of all, and calculated to 
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awaken the utmost enthusiasm of patriotic pride, was 
heightened by the force of dramatic effect, and all the 
allurements of poetical beauty. At the very time of the 
exhibition of " The Persians " at Athens, the vanquished 
invaderwas crouching, with proposals of a treaty, to the 
power whose supremacy he was compelled to acknow- 
ledge ; and nothing could more effectually tend to in- 
duce the Athenian people to accept these terms of re- 
conciliation, than the display of haughty obstinacy, and 
its fatal consequences, in the character and calamities 
of the Persian king. Such circumstances as these, were 
undoubtedly great auxiliaries to the success of the an- 
cient tragedies ; but the opinion of posterity, more solid 
than the mere excitation of popular feeling, has deter- 
mined that the veneration of the Athenians for their 
dramatic poets was no less a proof of their taste than 
of their patriotism. 

The practice, however, of consulting in so great a 
degree the opinions of the audience, cannot altogether 
be admired. It seems very inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of those great poets, as candidates not merely for 
the approbation of their own, but of succeeding, ages. 
Yet it may be urged in their defence, that the stamp of 
immediate sanction was undoubtedly more favourable to 
their interest than the expectation of future fame ; and 
they probably were aware, that although a great por- 
tion of their tragedies was adapted only to the taste of 
the audience in their own age, there were, nevertheless, 
those redeeming flashes of genius, the admiration of 
which depended upon no considerations of contemporary 
occurrence, or of national prejudice. 

From this very brief examination of the Greek stage, 
we should be inclined to pronounce, that although sim- 
plicity is their distinguishing excellence, the ancients. 
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«ven in the reflnenlients of the drama, had made extras 
ordinary progress d' 

I'hat, amid this galaxy of splendid beauties, there 
should be In the ancient drama many and glaring ble- 
mishes, is not surprising. Tediousness of narration, 
the repetition of certain trite apothegms, a peculiar 
qualntness and occasional obscurity of style, especially 
in the dialogue, are among the most apparent imperfec- 
tions of Greek tragedy. The developement of the plot 
in the prologue, which we occasionally find, is a decided 
solecism in the conduct of the drama ; and the introduc- 
tion of the chorus, however highly we may prize the 
beautiftel effusions of poetry to which it gives rise, is 
justly Censurable, as tending to interrupt the harmony 
and connection which should subsist between every part 
of a dramatic plot. 

It is singular that Rome, generally the iuccessftii 
rival of Athens in her literary glories, should have left 
no specimen of excellence in tragedy. The plays of 
Seneca are, for the most part, vapid and bombastic ; and 
in some instances, professedly an imitation, and that by 
no means good, of the Greek tragedies. 

The French tragedy forms a connecting link between 
the simplicity of the Greek, and the variety of the Eng- 
lish, stage ; but, allowing for all prejudices, classical and 
national, we must still be allowed to pronounce it infe- 
rior to both. It has none of the grand and majestic 
features of the Greek, nor the versatile and natural cha- 
racter of English, tragedy. It has monotony without 
dignity, heaviness without simplicity, and elevation 
without sublimity of style. We are far from denying 
that the tragedies of the best French authors contain 
many, beauties of poetry, and sometimes great interest 
of plot. But the sublime, one of the leading qualifica- 
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ttons of tragedy, they raidy reach ; .and in those passa- 
ges where the thought is in itself magnifioent, the very 
complexion of the French language raiders the author 
anable to embody his concaptlon in appropriate powers 
of e^nvssion. They are alwi^ moat sublime when 
the idea is briefly conveyed, as in the fkmous line of 
Racine ; 

Je crtinB Di6«* cher Abaer— «t n*ai poM d*aiiti« craiate. 
The question of French dramatic verse has been dis^ 
cussed so much at length in our late Numbers, that we 
will here only repeat our convicti<m that the restraint of 
rhyme is unconquerably adverse to the success of French 
tragedy. It impedes the fluency of expression, and 
Increases tenfold that difficulty which so often mars a 
powerful thought, the clothing it in equally powerful 
language. It is a very acute observation of Aristotle^ 
that the jingle of rhyme — the anticipation of a pactt" 
cular sound at particular intervals — tends materially to 
distract the attention of the reader or hearer from the 
subject of the composition on which he has to dedde. 
And if this be true of metrical writing in general, it ia 
still more strongly applicable to the drama. Surely, if 
it be necessary, in any one species of oompositton more 
than another, to rivet the attention closely and power- 
fully to the subject rather than to the sound, it is in this. 
The power and success of those tragedies in our own 
language, which have been written in prose (a part of 
the subject to which we shall return anon), strikingly 
display the very secondary importance of metrical 
correctness. The effect even of pathetic writing is 
greatly impaired by the French Alexandrine, but with 
sublimity it is absolutely irreconcilable. We think* 
therefore, those French tragedies the best, which turn 
upon interesting, rather than upon sublime, subjects; 
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and when we read the Zaire and Alzire of Voltaire, we 
almost forget the monotonous jingle of the verse, in 
the gracefulness and beauty of the composition. 

Of M. Jouy's tragedy of Sylla, ample notice has been 
taken in a former Number. We trust it is the dawn of 
a new era in French tragedy. It displays an eloquence 
and a vigour in the language beyond what we had be- 
lieved the French Alexandrine capable of receiving ; and 
we have only to regret that with powers so eminently 
calculated to burst the fetters of prejudice, this distin- 
guished writer should still adhere so strongly to the arti- 
ficial and constrained style of the French stage. 

We have already had occasion to observe, that the 
character of the drama is in a great measure influenced 
by national taste and peculiarities. We believe the 
Greek tragedy to have been admirably calculated for the 
taste of an Athenian audience, — and we think the drama 
of our own country, as established since the age of 
Elizabeth, the very best that ever prevailed in any nation 
wherein theatrical exhibitions have been sanctioned, — 
inasmuch as it adheres more closely to nature, and rejects 
more than any other the trammels of art. I^ever- 
theless, an English play would have been ill adapted 
to an Athenian audience ; — and the variety of incident 
to which we have been accustomed, renders us utterly 
incapable of bearing their simplicity of plot, and uni- 
formity of scene, on our own stage. Therefore is it, 
that we never could bring ourselves to admire Cato ; a 
play which, in our opinion, has owed much of its celebrity 
to the name of its author, and still more to the political 
temper of the time in which it was written ; but very 
little to its poetical, and nothing to its dramatic, merit. 
Cato is, in fact, if we except the soliloquy, and one or 
two passages less tame than the rest, a cold, vapid, and 
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monotonous composition. Moreover, although the 
author has, with a view to simplicity, modelled his 
drama on the French plan, he has grossly violated the 
unity of action, by the introduction of a subordinate and 
insignificant plot. The strict observance of the unity of 
place has been fatal to every thing like stage-effect, and 
although specially intended to preserve the illusion of 
the drama, has, in fact, destroyed it, by prohibiting even 
the change of scene necessary for the different business 
of the play*. But, say the advocates of Cato, it is a play 
written for the closet, aud not for the stage. Be it so ; 
we merely contend that its claim to a dramatic character 
should be abandoned ; though, even as a poem, we are in- 
dined to think that its merit is extremely questionable. 
We have touched briefly on the character of Addison 
as a dramatic poet, because we conceive him to form a 
single exception among all our distinguished tragic 
writers of strict adherence to the Greek and French stage. 
He was followed, indeed, by many others; but their 
plays, interesting no political or literary party in their 
success, are now scarcely known even by name. The 
elder Colman, in his prologue to the revival of Philas- 
ter, in 1768, thus aptly characterizes the whole race: — 

Next, pnm, and trim, and delicate, and chaste, 

A hash from Greece and France, came modem Taste ; 

Cold are ber sons, and so afraid of dealing 

In rant and fustian, tbey ne*er rise to feeling. 

With Addison, then, we dismiss the subject of simpli- 
city of construction in the drama, and turn to the leading 

* We do not mean, by tbese observations, to lay any stress upon 
** the unities," the observance of which, beyond a certain point, in spite 
of the perverse opinion of that noble poet, whose genius, above idl 
others, spurns the fetters of art, has been of late abandoned by general 
consent. But it is curious to observe how the author of Cato, by his 
own want of judgment, could mar those very rules which he professes to 
-support. 
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features of the English school— rariety, aDimation aiul 
passion. If the stage be indeed the mirror of life, surely 
that style of composition may be pronounced the beat^ 
which shall reflect with the greatest fidelity the vast 
arena of nature. Such a style is that of English tragedy, 
wherein the correctness and precision inculcated by 
artificial writers, are sacrificedto reality and truth. 

In taking this view of the English theatre, Shakspeare 
is, of course, the great name to which we cling in sup* 
port of our national style of dramatic writing ; and^ in 
our observations upon him, we shall consider him solely 
In that character in which he surpasses all other drama- 
tists,-*-as the poet of nature. The pre-eminence of Shak^ 
speare consists not so much in the mere beauties of his 
poetry, but in the infinite variety and masterly delinea- 
tion of his characters. We might adorn our pages with 
^endless quotations from his works ; we might prove the 
#ohderftil and unmatched versatility of his powers by 
Instancing' his sublimity, his pathos, his inimitable 
comic humour ;— ^r, we might bring forward the mint of 
phrases which are received almost as a part of our daily 
conversation : but we will confine ourselves to those of 
his plays which exhibit, most strikingly, his penetrating 
scrutiny into human nature, in all its bearings, and under 
all its varieties of aspect. The tragedies of Lear and 
Othello are, we think, especially calculated to display 
this peculiar excellence. We know of nothing, in the 
whole range of the drama, so afiecting as the character 
of King Lear. Fallen greatness is always the most pa- 
thetic of situations ; but when that transition is from 
the highest state of earthly splendour, to the low^t 
depths of domestic helplessness,-- aggravated, too, by that 
alienation of reason, which is perhaps even too terrible 
for fictitious commiseration, — ^then, indeed, is the repre- 
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lentation in the highest sense of the wottl— Tragedy. 
One of the leading beauties of this heart-rending play is> 
the contrast between the real madness of Iiear and the 
pretended idiotcy of Edgar. The remstrk of Lear upon 
Edgar's supposed madness — 

What? hKve kii dat^ktershmaght hmk to iiaiBjmM} 
has always appeared to us the most touching conception 
that ever entered the mind of a poet. It is so beauti- 
fully natural, that when that one dreadful idea reigned 
paramount in the thoughts of the insane king, he should 
conceive it the only source of misery and madness in 
another 1 The madness of Lear, too, simple as it is, and 
sometimes even homely, in expression throut^hout, seems 
to us one of the finest instances of what real nature,.in 
the hand of a master, can do — ^when contrasted with the 
bombastic and raving trash, which nearly all other writers 
have put into the mouths of those whom they wish to 
represent as insane*. 

The scene of Othello, in which lago works upon the 
jealousy of his friend, is scarcely more celebrated than 
^t deserves. Never was such subtlety, such wariness de- 
picted, as in the gradual and unobserved attempt of lago 
to darken the mind of Othello with]tfae horrors of jealousy . 
The first avowal of his design, hitherto known — 

Ok ! bcwETO, mjr lord, of jealcuR^ 

and his irresistible argument against Desdemona from 
her previous error- 
She did deceive her father — ^marrying you, 

* We have, since writing the above, met a very extraordinary confir- 
malioti of this in i^e Lectures on Insanity, just published by Dr. 
Francn Willis. He ronarks that Shakspeare's wonderful knowledge 
of the human mind was as intimate and accurate with regard to its aber- 
rations as to its sane state ; — and he continually refers to, and quotes 
the actions and exptetsions of Lear, almost in the same manner as if 
they were recorded in a regular medicd aue. 
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are master-pieces of ingenuity. There is nothing more 
remarkable in the plays of Shakspeare, than the indivi- 
duality of his characters. Never did any writer display 
human nature in so many forms, all so true, and so dis- 
tinct from each other ; evcfn in his supernatural beings, he 
has embodied a perfect representation of those whom he 
wishes to delineate. It may seem absurd to speak of na- 
ture, in beings professedly distinct from the ordinary ten- 
ants of the world, but the super-human creatures of Shak- 
speare's imagination seem to us natural^ from their par- 
taking of that peculiar character, and speaking that pe- 
culiar language, which we should expect to meet with in 
beings of their order. In what striking contrast do they 
stand with similar attempts by inferior hands. The 
spirits of Shakspeare almost reconcile us to the belief of 
their existence^ — so definite and real does he make them 
seem to us. How different is this from the vague, crude, 
or vulgar personifications, which nearly all other poets, 
who have dared to touch upon them, have given us of un- 
earthly beings ! We, at this moment, can call to mind but 
two exceptions to this position — Mephistophiles in Goe- 
the's Faust — and the Witch of the Alps in Manfred. This 
latter conception, in particular, would have been truly 
worthy of Shakspeare's genius. 

To give effect to the plays of Shakspeare, the utmost 
power of scenery and decoration should be brought 
into exertion. We have lived to see great improve- 
ments in this respect ; the mode of representing these 
matchless pieces is now as far superior to what it used 
to be, even in our recollection, as the present state of 
excellence in scenic exhibition surpasses the rude and 
incongruous stage-costume of the last century. We can 
scarcely, indeed, understand the passive simplicity of 
our ancestors, who could quietly contemplate a Mac- 
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beth in full court-dress, or applaud a performance in 
which Brutus strutted under the weight of a bag-wig 
and sword. The temper of actors is no less surprising: 
surely they could not have been ^' such as mortals 
now are/* who could utter the lofty and inspiring 
sentiments of Roman dignity; who could, in the cha- 
racter of Coriolanus, conspire with the Volsci against 
the Eternal City, or in that of Antony, utter the glorious 
oration over the body of Cesar, when encumbered by 
such unclassical habiliments ! , It is to the great Kemble 
that we owe the reformation of these absurdities; to 
him, who, by his example, no less than by his influence, 
contributed so much to raise and to uphold the proper 
dignity of the British drama*. But there is still room 

* Whfle thege pages are passing throagh the press, the intelligence 
of Mr. Kemble^s deatk has reached England. It is not in an incidental 
note that we can speak all the recollections and feelings that rise npon ua 
at this moment. An actor, more than any other artist, is known to the 
public; continually before them in person, they learn to feel almost 
personal love for him who so continually excites and gratifies so many 
of their highest and most intimate emotions. It has been complained^ 
and justly, that an actor leaves no trace of his excellence behind him— 
that his fame perishes with those who had witnessed, and contributed to 
confer it. But, in return for this, he possesses a far stronger interest 
in the public mind— in the public heart— than those who are known 
only by their works — and he is lamented more as a private friend than 
as one, in fact, individually unknown. To those who were acquainted 
with Mr. Kemble in private life, it is quite unnecessary to speak— but 
a]l do not know to how great an extent w<H*th was united to talent. To 
force and cultivation of mind, he joined a heart at once the roost noble 
and benignant. He possessed, in a peculiar degree, that rarest of all 
virtues, indulgence and forgiveness for the faults of others. Mild, 
amiable, kind in its truest sense, he alone, of all around him, seemed to 
forget that he was great also. 

The latter years of Mr. Kemble*s life were passed abroad, which 
deprived his friends of his society — but still he was a reality to their 
hearts ; and his death wounds more, perhaps, instead of less, on account 
of the previous disunion. We trust that if (as we have heard) Mr. 
Kemble be already buried where he died, a monument at least will be 
raised to him here. Where those of Shakspeare and.Garrick stand. 
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for inqiMroYemeDt in the representation of Shalispeare'a 
plays: the thoughts, as well as the language of the 
great Dramatist should be, as far as possible, consulted ; 
and his apparent intentions in the mode of performance 
sifted, and observed. Hence we would correct that sole- 
cism in stage-effect, the Ghost of Banquo : we would have 
no material apparition ;— it should all be^ as we are con* 
vinc^ Shakspeare intended, <^ the coinage of the brain ;'* 
it should be, like the air-drawn dagger, a vision of dis- 
turbed imagination. It is evident that the Ghost of Banquo 
is invisible to the guests ; why, then, bring before them a 
portly figure, and compel them to profess ignorance of a 
sight sufiidently apparent, not to them only, but to the 
T)|[hole audience ? We cannot indeed conceive a more strik- 
ing effect than would be produced by the wild and vacant 
ravings of the guilty king, and his hurried apostrophes 
to the visionary intruder. Then, too, the confused 
apologies of Lady Macbeth, now enraged with her fear- 
struck partner in guilt ; now eager to reconcile him with 
his offended guests, would be natural; whereas, under 
the present system, the intrusion of so appalling and 
gore-bedaubed a personage, seems sufficient to justify, 
without other excuse, the interruption of the banquet. 
In Hamlet, it is true, the corporeal spectre is inevitable ; 
for here he is not only visible to the friends of the 
Prince, but some of the most important speeches in the 
play are assigned to him. But in the dress, and general 
aspect of the pallid and steel-clad monarch, there is 
much room for improvement. Surely we are led to ex- 
pect something less earthly, something more ethereal and 

there should bis be also. If we cannot convey to our children an ade- 
quate knowledge of what he taa«, we should at least leave a record to 
diew bow be was esteemed and bcmoored by his country, and Iot^ and 
lamented by bis (riends . 
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«pectre-Iike, than the usual sleek and well-fed citisen, 
from the thrilling and awful preparation of Horatio- 
Look, mf lord, it comet t 

The subsequent interrogation of Hamlet» when ad- 
dressed to this well-oondttioned Ghost, 

** Art fliou ft Spirit of Uetiihr— 
has always appeared to us most provokingly ludicrous. 

Why, again, we i^ould ask, has the denouement of 
Lear been changed ? The dictates of reason^ no less 
than the rules of art, demand a fatal end in tragedy. 
We do not expect happiness in the event of a tragic 
story — ^we do not wish it ; the whole complexion of the 
plot has the opposite tendency, and the mind, when 
worked up to the highest pitch of agonizing expecta- 
tkm in the progress of the drama, is disappointed and 
dissiM^isfied by an inoonsist^it termination*. 

It is not Qur purpose to give a detailed analysis of our 
theatre — sueh a task is far beyond our intention and 
the space to which we are confined. We shall oidy 
touch upon those tragedies, which seem to us in par^- 
ticular characteristic of the En^ish manner^o^-^^ncluding 
with a few observations on the existing state of our 
tragic Drama. 

In this view, our old dramatists are the first to occur 
to the mind ;^-'and we think (as we took occasion to say 
in a former Number) that the admiration of Sh^kspeare 
has occasioned much injustice towards his contemporar 
ries. It is true, that a strong taste for these writers 
has of late arisen, but it has not extended to the revivid 
of their productions on the stage ; and, moreover, we 
cannot help suspecting that this taste is far less ex- 

* Since tiiese remtrks were written, King Lear has been acted aft 
one of the metropolitan theatres with the fifth act as originaDy written 
hy Shakspeare. The sooceti of so jodiokiiis an altenrtkm was, m 
Might have been expected, complete. 
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tended than one would at first imagine, from the fre* 
quency and strength of the eulogies which we see 
concerning them. Many, we think, give them lip- 
worship only; — ^they know that it is considered good 
tast^ to admire ** the old writers," and they taik of 
them continually — ^but we have shrewd doubts whether 
they read them as much. They certainly are rarely, 
if ever, acted, which we equally wonder at and re- 
gret. We are not of opinion that the comedies of 
Massinger, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
(which makea very large proportion of their works,) 
would be eflfective now. They are chiefly devoted 
to the observation and satire of conventional and 
temporary manners; and their point, therefore, has 
become obsolete with the events and circumstances that 
gave it rise. But the tragedies of Fletcher, and (with 
revision) some of those of Marlow and Ford, surely 
deserve revival. They are founded on the eternal prin- 
ciples of human passion, and will, therefore, have 
power as long as human passion exists. There is Phi* 
laster, teeming with the deepest beauties of tragic 
poetry — ^the Maid's Tragedy, powerful almost to terror— 
the Broken Heart, worthy of its all-expressing name- 
why not give us these, and such as these, if the writing 
a tragedy be, in truth, as it would almost seem to be, 
among the arts which are lost t Such plays would, with 
the great majority, have equal novelty with those really 
new — and would give variety and relief to the few stock 
tragedies which engross possession of the stage. 

A great deal has been said, of late, concerning the 
imitation of the old dramatists — that they are again 
becoming the models of tragic writing, in contra-dis- 
tinction to the French school, founded by Dryden and his 
fellows at the Restoration, and followed through the 
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whole of tlie last century, But the greatest and most 
distinguishmg merit of the best of the old writers has 
been almost entirely overlooked — we mean, the sim- 
plicity and directness of their language. The damning 
error of tragic writers is the idea that it is necessary 
ta make their characters speak in an inflated and stilted 
fltyley such as no human being ever used on any possible 
occasion. The nearer the approach to nature, the more 
powerful is the representation , and nature is wholly 
Incompatible with the ornaments of what is usually 
called ^« poetic diction/* It is said, that the language 
cf common life would seem coarse and homely on the 
stage— and so it would ; — but we wish the distinction to 
be noted between common life and real life. It is not 
the conversation of two friends after dinner, that we 
would have introduced upon the scene, — ^but, as nearly 
as possible, what a man would say in the situation of 
passion in which he is represented to be. We think it 
will scarcely be denied that there are situations in real 
Ufe^ as deeply tragic as it is possible for the mind of a 
poet to conceive, — and we are very coi^dent, that if the 
words actually uttered in such situations could be taken 
down, and were delivered on the stage without any 
over-straining or exceeding of nature, — ^we are very con- 
fident, we say, that this would have a stronger effect 
upon the audience than any other representation ever 
embodied in the drama. 

But this does not rest upon our opinion and belief — it 
is so in fact. Are not those plays the most effective 
which are the most direct and simple in the exposition 
of passion and distress ? — ^We think it cannot be denied. 
Let us turn to Shakspeare; — he knew nature — ^what 
was his practice ? We will first cite Romeo and Juliet. 
In the beginning of this play, Shakspeare has indulged 

Vol. III. Part I. C 
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in what is usually understood by poetic writing, to a 
degree beyond what exists any where else in his works — 
he has sometimes even run it into affectation and conceit. 
But into what situations has he introduced this poetry ? 
Into the wooings and fondnesses of youthful lovers — 
into the expression of those sentiments which are so 
strongly allied to this lighter branch of poetry, and 
which, consequently, may be supposed nearly to speak 
its language. But when the distress advances—when 
the throes of despair and the stoiggles of conflicting 
passion are to be represented, all these prettinesses cf 
language vanish at once. The diction is no more than 
the natural expression of the inward feeling — ^it has no 
extrinsic ornament whatever ; — and is there any ptothos 
deeper or of more pow^ than that of the two last acts 
of this play ? We have already noticed the language of 
Lear in his madness^-^a situation the most likely to 
tempt an inferior genius into this very fault. But in 
Othello, our hypothesis is the most strongly proved. 
Throughout the whole of Othello's jealousy, there is 
not one line, one word, of the diction of which we are 
speaking. Let any one call to mind those passages of 
the celebrated scene in the third act, which have most 
effect — ^what are they but the commonest words ? — 

Iaoo. She did deceive her father, marrying yoir ; 
And, when she seemed to shake, and fear your loolc»> 
She loved them most 

0th. And so she did. 

Is not this phrase, ^* And so she did," mere *^ house* 
hold words ;"— and yet, who of our readers have not 
been thrilled to the marrow by their delivery mi the 
stage f — ^But if we were to continue citations in proof 
of this, we might transcribe nearly the rest of the play. 

Again. — ^Venice Preserved has more power over the 
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feelings than almost any play upon the stage, — and do 
you find ** poetic diction*' there ? Can there be more 
force of passion than in the scenes between Jaffier and 
BeWidera,—- especially the last ? — and how is that pas- 
sion expressed ? With elaborate trope, and high-flown 
simile ? — ^No — but as any of us might and would speak, 
were we parting for ever with the woman we adored. 

But the efibct of those plays which are written confess- 
edly on the principle of simple language, is still more 
striking and decisive. The Gamester is in prose — very fa- 
miliar prose, too, for the most part — and yet by the strength 
ai Natvrei an audience is more deeply afiected by it than 
almost any other scenic representation whatever. We 
have heard it said that it requires the aid of the very 
finest actors to give such plajrs effect — but we should 
rather say, that the finest actors can produce equal 
effect in plays of no other description. We are more 
touched by what may — ^by what does — happen to our- 
selves, than by the most dignified representation of 
lofty feelings with which we have no concern. Did 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons affect the audience most in 
Coriolanus and Volumnia, or in Mr. and Mrs. Beverley f 
—We think there can be but one answer. Othello is a 
general and a governor, it is true, — but it is not as such, 
but as a man, that his jealousy shakes us to the soul. 

lallo's plays are on the same model as the Gamester. 
It is the fashion to sneer at the distress caused by the 
seduction of an apprentice by a woman of the town ; — 
but such was the feeling on the first night of its being 
I^ayed — and what was the result 1 The critical dandies 
of that day went with the old ballad of «* The True 
History of George Barnwell " in their hands, to turn 
the play into ridicule, — ^but, to use the words of an 
old writer on the subject, as the play advanced they 

c w 
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<< threw down their ditties, and drew out their handker- 
chiefs,"- 

And fools who came to scoff, remained to weep. 
But to Ldllo's other' plays the same objection cannot be 
made ; and we must say we consider them the most force- 
ful of any dramatic writing we have ; so much so, in- 
deed, as to be almost more than the audience can bear 
to see represented before them. Mrs. Inchbald, in her 
British Theatre, gives the following account of the 
reception of Fatal Curiosity, on its revival : '^ Mr. Col- 
man was a warm admirer of LiIlo*s works, and of this 
play in particular. He caused it to be rehearsed with 
infinite care ; and from the reception of the two first 
acts, and part of the third *, he had the hope that it 
would become extremely popular — ^but on the perform- 
ance of a scene which followed soon after, a certain 
horror seized the audience, and was manifested by a 
kind of stifled scream." 

Arden of Feversham has scarcely less power, and as a 
whole (though we know it is contrary to the general 
opinion,) we prefer it even to the other. The character 
of Alicia is drawn with a terrible reality almost peculiar 
to this most extraordinary writer ; — and we do not 
know any situation in the whole range of the drama 
superior to that of Arden and Mosby at chess, — ^with the 
fearful suspense with which we wait for the watch-word 
of death — " Now I take you." 

We scarcely know whether it is necessary to say that 
we are not advocating tragedies too terrible to see ; — 
we are only pointing out the means by which such won- 
derfully strong effect can be produced — and perhaps, in 
striving to make his tragedy too powerful, some author 

* The play is only in three acts.— 'Eo. 
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may reach the long-unapproached point of making it 
powerful enough. To eflfect this, we repeat that we 
consider a domestic story and direct language the most 
probable means. We even think that jirose might be 
preferable to verse, — even blank verse ; — ^though, when 
blank verse is written in the severe manner^ we have 
been recommending, it is little more than euphonic 
prose. 

Do we, then, desire that poetry should be banished 
from dramatic writing ? We are the farthest from it in 
the world. But we consider the real representation of 
Nature to be the highest of all poetry ? — We regard the 
foisting in of sugared expressions, to be the substitution 
of a very inferior kind of poetry for the first and truest — 
the shewing of human passion. There are some occa- 
sions, also, on which *' poetic diction" is not out of 
place ; — in some soliloquies, for instance. A soliloquy is 
an agreed-upon violation of Nature, as the only means 
of conmiunicating the thoughts of the speaker to the 
audience. When, therefore, his situation would natu- 
rally excite poetic thoughts in his mind, there can be no 
objection to giving them suitable words. To revert to 
Othello again, (for as, with some exceptions, it is the per- 
fection of tragedy, we may ever revert to it,) — during the 
whirlwind of hiis passion his speech is direct and simple 
—but his contemplation is imaginative, not passionate — 
and is correspondingly expressed ; — 

Yet I *U not ghed her blood ; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of her*8 than snow, 
And imooth as monumental alabaster I 

Thus he speaks as he gazes on his sleeping wife, — 

and such images are those which would then naturally 

rise into his mind : — again — 

Put out the light, and then — Put out the light I 
If I quench thee» thou flaming minister, 
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I can again thy former light restore 

Should 1 repent me : — but once put out thy light. 

Thou cunning*8t pattern of excelling- nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relumine. When I have pluck'd thy rose 

I cannot give it vital growth again. 

It needs must wither ; Til smell thee on the tree. 

This is * poetic diction* — ^but it is on an occasion and 
in a circumstance when a man's thoughts would be 
poetry. 

It is the neglect of the occasion— of the character — 
that we censure— it is the strict and constant observance 
of them that we would inculcate. To sum our meaning 
in one word, — ^the author should invariably recollect that 
it is not he who speaks-^ but the character of his 
creation. 

Of late years, the art of dramatic writing has rapidly 
declined* It must, indeed, be a very difficult task to write 
a good tragedy'; for hoW rarely does any production 
of the present day survive the ordeal of a season ? We 
are far from withholding our tribute of praise from the 
tragedies of Maturin, 'and Milman, and Cornwall, and 
Shiel ; but granting the fair allowance of merit to 
each of these writers, we fear their collected weight 
will go but small way towards sustaining the dramatic 
character of the age. Indeed, it would seem, that the 
era of Otway and Rowe was the evening of dramatic 
literature in England. To this has succeeded a long 
night ; the gloom of which a few brilliant and transitory 
stars have not been able to dispel. 

One of the great defects of modern tragedy consists 
in the substitution of stage-effect for interest of plot. 
It is too frequently the practice of our dramatists, to 
compensate for barrenness of invention by the intro- 
duction not only of a profusion of what are technically 
called dtiuitionsy but of banquetings, and processions. 
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and battles, and storms, and such like attractive pa- 
geants. This depravity of taste is glaringly apparent in 
some of the most approved tragedies of later times*. 
Not that the fault lies wholly with the author; it 
springs in some measure from the taste of the audience ; 
which/ in the present day, so strongly inclines towards 
stage-pomp and spectacle. But surely these may be 
confined to melodrame, and tragedy, at least, may be 
permitted to retain her pure and simple dignities. The 
age of rope^ncers and dumb animals is happily past ; 
but it will remain a lasting stigma upon the British 
drama, that in one of our national theatres, where the 
genius of Shakspeare once bore undisputed sway, a 
British audience should have tolerated-Hsanctioned — 
nay, applauded— the prancing of horses, and the evolu- 
tions of a funambulist I 

Another dangerous practice of modern dramatists is, 
the adaptation of characters to a particular actor or 
actress. Every writer dwells with delight on the eSeet 
which a particular passage of his play will derive from 
the delivery of a favourite performer. This appears to 
us a species of dramatic charlatanerie wholly unworthy 
of a great poet. It argues that prevailing and in- 
judicious feeling of authors, the preference of imme- 
diate applause to permanent fame. If characters and 
speeches be. written for a {)articular time, it will gene- 
rally follow that their celebrity will be as transient as 
that of the favourites on whom their effect mainly 
depends. Such a practice is, moreover, vitally preju- 
dicial to invention and originality. 

* The tragedy of Brutus, though, perliaps the best that haa been 
written on that favourite subject, is a strong instanee of this. There is 
flcvcely a icene of which the effect does not mainly depend on sfHoe 
striking ttitiiation, or gorgeous display. 
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Of our modem tragie-writers, Maturin undoubtedly 
ranks among the first, The success of Bertram was 
brilliant ; and though it l^as one or two strong blemishes^ 
this tragedy must always bear a high character among 
our acting plays, while the remarkable beauty of the 
language will eyer render i( a favourite with the lovers 
of poetry. We know scarcely any thing more beautiful^ 
in the whole range of dramatic poetry, than the story 
of Imogine, as she tells it to her attendant. With 
some few exceptions, it strongly exemplifies our hypo- 
thesis of the power which can be given to poetry in 
dialogue, without the introduction of ** poetic diction.'* 
In the beautiful and most natural burst, where, on the 
sudden question of Clotilde, how one who had so loved 
could wed another, she changes from the third person 
to the first, and lets fall that she is the heroine of her 
pwn story, — there is scarcely a word but might have 
been used in real life — and will any one deny its 
power ? — 

" How could ghe wed ?— What could she do but wed ?— 
Hast seen the sinkiiig^ fortunes of thy house — 
Hast felt the gripe of bitter shameful want — 
Hast seen a fitther on the cold, c<^ earth — 
Hast read his eye of silent agony. 
That asked relief yet would not lode reproadi 
Upon his child unkind ? 
I would have wed disease, deformity. 
Yea, dasped Death*s grisly form to *scape from it ; 
And yet some sorcery was wrought on me. 
For earlier things do seem as yesterday, • 

But r ve no recollection of the hour 
They gave my hand to Aldobrand.** 

The expression, ^* clasped Death's grisly form," is the 
only bit of poetic diction in the whole passage — and is 
not this a blemish on its nature and beauty ? Again — 
what can be more poetically pathetic than the fcrflowing 
lines ? — and is not their diction mainly simple t — 
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Clo. " Hftlih Tnne no poirer upon thj hopeless love ? 

Im. Yea Time hath power, and what a power f 'U tell thee— 
A power to change the pulses of the heart 
To one dull throb of ceaseless agony. 
To hush the sigh on the resigned lip 
And lock it in the heart— freeze the hot tear 
And bid it on the eyelid hang for ever— - 
Such power hath llnie o*er me.——** 

The reception of Manuel, on the first nights of the 
performance, was not less distinguished than that of its 
splendid predecessor ; but, from some cause not suffi- 
ciently explained, and which ^e ha^e heard attributed 
to individual caprice, it has never since been represented. 

Mr. Milman's Fazio has much poetical beauty, but 
the plot is too inartificial to admit of an effi^ive repre- 
sentation. The author has fallen into an error de- 
cidedly contrary ix> that which we have before had 
occasion to censure, and has relied too exclusively upon 
the power of language, wholly unaided by dramatic 
efiTect. The scene best calculated for the stage is 
that in which Bianca accuses her husband, in the vio^ 
lence of her passion, before the council. Her momen- 
tary fury, and subsequent eagerness to recant all that 
she has confessed, when the probable consequences of 
the discovery appear more serious than she had medi- 
tated, are very powerfully conceived. Her soliloquy 
at the commencement of the third act, lamenting the 
absence and neglect of her husband — ^the contrast be- 
tween the past and her present forlorn state — her horror 
at the supposition of Fazio's infidelity with Aldabella, 
and her subsequent highly impassioned burst of frenzy, 
on finding her suspicions realized, are as beautiful and 
pathetic as any thing we meet with in modem tragedy ; 
whether considered with reference to the beauty of the 
poetry, or the efiect produced upon the audience. Fazio 
ranks among the best of Mr. Milman's compositions ; 
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it is more finished than any of his works, and has less 
of that wordiness and mannerism, which generally mar 
the productions of his undoubtedly great genius. 

Mirandola is a play of considerable merit, and though 
rather cdd in interest, possesses great beauty of, lan- 
guage, and several very effective scenes. The catastro- 
phe is remarkably well contrived, though the last speech 
is too evident an imitation of that which precedes the 
death of King Lear. On the whole, however, Miran- 
dola is a good instance of that style of tragedy which 
we wish to see more generally cultivated. 

We have often thought, and the observation has been 
made by others, that a play by the Author of Waverley 
would amount, ku nearly as human fallibility will allow, 
to the perfection of dramatic writing. We do not in 
particular allude to the fragments of ** Old Play," which 
have been considered as betokening such skill in dra- 
matic language-— but the Waverley novels are, from first 
to last, crowded with scales of the most admirable kind, 
both lively and pathetic. It is to those which are tragic 
that we now confine our attention, — and some of these 
we do pronounce to be, even as they stand, perfect We 
might cite multitudes of these — ^the interviews of Wa- 
verley with Flora and Fei^s M'lvor at Carlisle — that 
between Rebecca and Bois-GuUbert, in Ivanhoe — and, 
in a different style, the colloquy of the three crones at 
the wedding, in the Bride of Lammermuir ;— but we 
must not go on q^uoting instances, for we know that if 
we once get involved in the maze of these enchant- 
ments, we shall never bring this already long arti- 
cle to a conclusion. We cannot, however, but name 
the interview (which is almost entirely in dialogue) 
between Jeanie Deans and her sister in prison, as, per- 
haps, the most striking instance of the dramatic power 
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of the Author of Waverley. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful^ affecting, and perfect tragic scenes of any in the 
whole compass of our literature. It will be observed, 
that it is between persons in low life, and that the lan- 
guage is in no degree raised aboye what is natural for 
their condition—yet, by real knowledge of the heartland 
strict adherence to nature, it has, even in the reading, a 
depth and power of pathos almost unequalled. We 
think it impossible to read it unmoved ; wHat, therefore, 
would it be, if it were embodied into life, by actresses 
capable of giving it its real effect? Such writing as this 
has, indeed, like the rod of Moses, the power of causing 
water to gush from the veriest stone that ever was mis- 
named a heart. 

With such ideas of the dramatic power of the Author 
of Waverley, it was natural that our expectations should 
be raised to a very high pitch, when we beard of a forth- 
coming Dramatic Sketch by Sir Walter Scott ; — for, en- 
tertaining, like the rest of the world, small doubt of the 
identity of the poetical baronet with the author of that 
wonderful series of Tales, (though we always considered 
the poetry unaccountably inferior to the prose,) we pre- 
sumed that this Sketch would be at least a prelude and 
a token of future and illustrious specimens of excellence. 
In proportion, therefore, to the expectation, was the 
disappointment, on the appearance of Halidon Hill ; a 
composition so vapid, uninteresting, and utterly unpoe- 
tical. We have only to say, that should the Author of 
Waverley be hereafter identified with Sir Walter Scott, 
his power of mutability will be not the least of his many 
and extraordinary qualities. But we repeat, if that 
genius which appears so remarkably to unite the very 
. elements of tragedy — sublimity and pathos ; which has 
displayed such boundless variety of imagination, and 
such deep insight into human nature ; if, in short, the 
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genius which bursts upon us in every page of those 
matchless Tales, were to assume a dramatic form, we 
apprehend that even Shakspeare himself might tremble 
on his throne of supremacy. 

In this necessarily very brief review of the more pro- 
minent tragedies of late date, we are quite aware that 
we have omitted the mention of many, which, in more 
ample space, we should have been glad to. notice/ 
Among these, we would cite one entitled " Conscience, ^ ." 
or the Bridal Night"— as possessing great power o( > 
pathos on the stage, and very considerable beauty ias' a 
poem. It will be seen, that we have confined ourselv^.; 
to (icted plays — as it is with reference to the stage thi^ . 
the whole of our argument has been conducted ; — and td'' 
the present moment, when so many poems are thrpwii:. 
into dialogue, it would be endless to give specific con-, 
sideration to each *. We regard Lord Byron^s tragedies 

* We wish to make one exception to this, and to say a few worda i • 
concerning a very remarkable prodnction of this sort, winch bias hitety 
appeared, entitled, '* The Bride's Tragedy.*" We callit a remaikable ' > 
performance, from its being the work of a very young man, (be sta^y ' .; 
himself, in bis preface, to be a minor,) and as conjoining very stri]q|njg.; *. .^. 
poetical merits with wbat we consider the greatest dramatic fav}t8* /^t ;•'* 
is *' brimmed up and running over** with poetry of the wildest imagina- *"• 
tion and most beautiful fancy— but we have devoted great part of tMff 1 ' 
article to prove that such writing is out of place in a play. The m»- . . 
nagement of the plot is very inartificial and unsldlfhl, as might be ex-' - • 
pected from so young a writer,— and the dialogue, as we have said, is 
nearly all entirely inappropriate, as regards the situation of the speaker ; 
but regarded as poetry alone, it is (with tiie pardonable exception of ' 
occasional unsuccessful daring, and, here and there, of a little downright 
extravagance,) of a degree of originality and beauty which even these 
most poetical days rarely present. We cannot forbear, long as this 
article has already stretched, transcribing the foUomng passage, which 
will serve also to prove tiuit the praise we give to the poetry of this 
piece is by no means overcharged. It is in a love scene, in which Flo- 
ribel thus describes her dream : — 

*Twas on a fragrant bank I laid me down. 
Laced o'er and o'er with verdant tendrils, full 
Of dark-red strawberries. Anon there came 
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wholly in that light— as neither intended nor fitted for 
the stage. It would have been as fair to act a canto of 
Childe Harold, as it was to do Marino Faliero. It is 

On the wind's breast a tbousand tiny noiieB, 
Like flowers* voices, if tliey could but speak ; 
Then slowly did they bend in one sweet strain, 
Melodiously divine, and buoyed the soul 
Upon their undulations. Suddenly 
Meihought a doud swam swanlike o*er the sky. 
And gently kissed the earth, a fleecy nest. 
With roses, rifled from the cheek of Mom, 
Sportively strewn ; upon the ethereal couch. 
Her fair limbs blending with the enamoured mist, 
Lovely beyond the portraiture of words. 
In beauteous hnguor, lay the Queen of Smiles : 
In tani^ed garlands, like a golden haze. 
Or fliy-spun threads of light, her locks were floating. 
And in their airy folds slumbered her eyes, 
Duk as the nectar-grape that gems the vines 
In the bright orchard of die Hesperides, 
^ Within the ivory cradle of her breast. 
Gambolled the urchin god, with saucy hand 
Dimpling her cheeks, or sipping eagerly 
The rich ambroua of her melting lips : 
Beneath them swarmed a bustling mob of loves 
Ten^dng the sparrow stud, or with bees* wings 
Impmg their arrows. Here stood one alone. 
Blowing a pyre of blazing lovers* hearts. 
With bellows fuU of absence-caused sighs : 
Near him his work-mate mended broken vows 
With dangarous gold, or strui^ soft rhymes together. 
Upon a lady*s tress. Some swelled their cheeks. 
Like curling rose-leaves, or the red wine's bubbles. 
In petulant debate, gaUantly tilting 
Astride their darts. And one there was alone. 
Who with wet downcast eyelids threw aside 
The remnants of a broken heart, and looked 
Into my face, and bid me *ware of love. 
Of fickleness, and woe, and mad despair. 

This is the perfection of graceful and poetical fancy. If Mr. Bed* 
does would write a poem instead of a play, we have no doubt that he 
would realize all the expectations which this brilliant first performance 
has excited. 
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FIGHTING REailNISCENCES. 
(by a lover of the fine arts.) 

If fighting is not one of the Pine Arts, it is as good 
a thing — as deservedly dear to all lovers of real refine- 
ment in manners and real purity in morals— as essential 
to the march of national prosperity, and as ornamental 
to the fabric of national greatness ; and that its pro« 
gress runs in a parallel line with all these,— stopping 
when they stop, and turning aside or retrograding when 
they do so, — ^will not for a moment be doubted by those 
who have duly considered its nature, origin, tendency, 
and eflTects I 

Though not a little fond of an argument, and (with 
due modesty be it spoken) not meanly skilled in carry- 
ing one on, I decline to do so with regard to the above 
propositions ; on the contrary, though I am in no degree 
dogmatical myself, and despise dogmatism in others, I 
venture to assert these propositions flatly ; because, to 
do more, would doubtless be deemed superfluous, not to 
say impertinent, by those for whom I am vn*iting I The 
readers of the Album, if I do not mistake them greatly, 
are not persons who require to be schooled or disciplined 
into a knowledge of the nature of things in general, or 
a perception of the results of diflTerent modifications 
and combinations of them. But, however this may be, 
if we writers of the Album do not give our readers 
some credit for their sagacity, how can we expect them 
to deal with the like generosity by us ? For my part, I 
know the respect that is due to my betters (for what 
author will deny that his readers asre his betters ?), and 
would on no account attempt to convince such betters of 
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^ny thing, even mtk their will— much less, against it : 
particularly as I know, that persons, who are convinced 
by any reasoning but their own, are apt to side more 
strongly than ever with the opposite opinion. 

I shall, therefore, in the preliminary remarks that I 
Yxave to make on the immediate subject of this paper, 
c<mtent myself with using assertions merely, — Cleaving 
tlie proofs of such assertions to suggest themselves (as 
they naturally and necessarily must) to all my readers. 
And I desire it^may be expressly understood, that I adopt 
this course purely out .of respect to the judgment and 
knowledge of the said readers : — for it will immediately 
occur to every one, how greatly I should facilitate my task 
(of writing an article)^ if I were to make an assertion 
of one line, and follow it by an argumentation of fifty. 
But I greatly suspect that this plan would not lead to 
either the amusement or the emolument of any one but 
myself. I shall, therefore, without further preface, take 
it for granted, that others are as capable of appreciating 
the truth of things as I am, and shall proceed to lay 
that truth before them accordingly — ho better dressed 
than in its own bare simplicity and beauty. 

Perhaps I should add, before I throw myself for good 
into the arms of my subject, that I am qualified f to 
treat of Fighting siinply as a spectator. I love it from 
what I see of it, not from what I feel. I admire it at a 
distance — as I do the stars. I am a mere reader of it, 
as I am of poetry ; not a creator : for if I do now and 
then put cm the gloves, and was once reckoned a pretfy 
hand at a rally, it: was merely in the character of a 
^eporr^-^whom I take to stand in the same relation to u 
filter, that a mere versifier does to a poet. r 

r There is one other point, too, in which I Venture 
to differ from all other lovers of figfatiogi I woqU 

Vol. III. Pabt I. D 
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divorce this noble art from that hideous and incompre- 
hensible jargon, or slangt which has, of late years, been 
introduced into its language, a:^ if for the express 
purpose of mystifying, rather than ornamenting or 
illuminating. Why should the expressions which ap- 
pertain to fighting be so round-about and metaphorical, 
when the thing itself id so very plain and straight-forward? 
Why should the words, which describe a blow and its 
effects, be so very recondite and far-fetched as to be 
scarcely cognizable even to the learfied, when the blow 
itself is intelligible to the meanest capacity ? In fact, 
in humble imitation of Mr. Wordsworth in the matter 
of written poetry, I would instantly banish from the 
acted poetry of fighting ail modes of expression that 
do not strictly belong to the language of common life. 
We happily possess '* a well of English undefiled,'* that 
is deep and dear enough to supply all the wants even 
of the historians of " Sporting Intelligence,*' however 
** extraordinary;*' and should scorn to see an English 
fight described in any other than plain English. 

I would not be thou|;ht importunate on this point ; 
and yet, as it is one nearest my heart, I must be allowed 
to press ft a little farther. Is aA English fighter, v^ho 
can feel his blooA flow from him in the field unmoved, 
afiraidto see It in print— that it must be called " Claret ?" 
Is his head no better than thai of a knave of spadeis — 
that it is to be nominated his nob ?" Shall the seat Of 
his ** wind" (the very breath of his fighting existetice) 
be demeaned into a mere receptacle for kitehen-stuff, 
and called his «< bread-basket ¥' Shall getting. an ad- 
versary's head under your arm» and giving him digs 
in the mouth tilt you can't bold him up any langar 
(which I take to be as unequivocal and truth-telliHg a 
t^rooeeOing as nfeed be)*«<4ie styled << Jibbimg?'' Does a 



i's starting up on hid legs like a hero, half a minute 
alter you've knodced him down like an ox, deserve no 
better description than the scurvy one of <' ooming to the 
scratch ?" is it sufferable, that being hit off one's legs 
upon the beautiful green turf, ^* with his face to the 
ricy, and his feet to the foe," should be designated by 
the Ignoble phrase of ** flooring f* Abovfe all, shall 
getting a sound beating, so that a man's own mother 
wou'dn't know Mm-*-(which is the delight and glory of 
a real good 'un,)— be transgressed into the lying phrase 
of being «< well ptenished^*' — as if we were speaking of 
a naughty schod-boy t 

That beggars and pickpockets should seek the *< dark- 
nesB" of a disguised language, is natural enough — be- 
cause '^ their deeds are evil ;" but that honest English 
fighters should wish to express themselves in any other 
than honest English words, — ^that men whose deeds are 
as plain as their faces, and who have nothing close 
about them but their fists, should wish their actions to 
be recorded in a hidden luiguage, — in short, that sons, 
wfco have such signal reason not to be ashamed of their 
mothers, should be ashamed of their mother tongae-^s 
BO less unaccountable than it is lamentable. But, per- 
haps, this is one of those evils which only require point- 
ing out to be remedied ; and accordingly, I do tmt de- 
spair of seeing spring up, immediately after the appear 
anoe of the Fifth Number of the Album, a '' Li^e 
Sehocrf^' of fighters, who shall utterly discard ttiat pedan- 
tical jargon, which is the only fault of the present race, 
and insist on their deeds being recorded as openly and 
intelligibly as they are lusted ;--or (still better) who shall 
take tib recording them themselves, and not suffer them 
to pass through the transmogrifying pen of paid wtiters* 
wjho have no doubt invented this niethod fbr the purpose 

D t 
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of keeping the most lucrative part pf the profession in 
their own hands. I should b^ glad to know who is so 
capable of describing the effects of a blow, as the man 
who feels them ? Or who so worthy of reaping the profits 
and the honours of such description ? It is a lamentable 
thing to think of, that the only man who has made a 
fortune by fights, is one who never fought a battle in 
his life. I should be sorry to impugn the merits, or 
interfere with the interests, of the illustrious author of 
Boxiana, *' so far from it, quite the reverse," — as Witty 
Will, the Fulham coachman said, when they asked him 
if he was related to the man that had just been hanged ; 
but I do hope that, for the future, fighters will seriously 
think of turning writers top, and thus embrace the en- 
viable opportunity of ^' fightingtheir battles o'er again." 
Perhaps, fighting is, to those who do not immediately 
partake in it, one of the highest among ^< the Pleasures 
of Imagination ;" and to those who do, it is, no doubt, 
a rich union of " the Pleasures of Hope" and " the 
Pleasures of Memory." — ^Who, then, shall d^y, that it 
is the most poetical of pursuits ? It is, therefore, with 
particular satisfaction that I direct the attention of the 
readers of the Album to this subject, at this time ; be- 
cause an unlucky cloud has lately passed across the he- 
misphere of the art, and has left behind it an unsightly 
streak, which at present a little, dims its purity, and 
shades its lustre. But the Gas (to whose misdeeds I 
allude) is extinguished, never to burn again. And if 
his memory is destined to *^ stink in the nostrils of pos- 
terity," let us at least turn it to good account, by re- 
garding it as a warning to the wavaring virtue of others. 
** Demortu is nilnisi bonttm" is a maxim that Idiscount^ 
nance altogether. — ^I would, in fact, substitute in its place 
one that is too often the direct opposite of it ; '^ De mor- 
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tus nil nisi verum,'* Of whom shall we speak the truth, 
if not of the dead — supposing that truth to be injurious 
to their name ? — of the living (especially behind their 
backs), it is an excellent general rule to speak nothing 
but the good we know. This practice at once proves 
good-nature, and promotes good-fellowship ; and those 
who conscientiously adopt it, may safely indulge them- 
selves in that natural propensity of our kind, which we 
possess in common with no other animal. Man (t do 
not, of course, include woman ! ) is by nature a back^ 
biting animal; and, in the name of truth, let him enjoy 
this proud distinction in peace, provided he ezerdse it 
only towards those whom^ it cannot harm. — Gas, then, 
(I am determined, now that he is dead, to makea scape- 
goat of him, for he was a black sheep while he lived). — 
Gras was a memorable example of the instability of 
human resolution, and the flexibility of human virtue. 
Like the next greatest among modem heroes (I mean 
Buonapiarte), he began well, I dare say ; but like him 
also, he lived to be a tyrant and a boaster, and died as 
such heroes shotdd die-^namely, not in the field of battle. 
—" This is the hand'* (he used to exclaim at the Fives 
Co^urt,)— " This is the hand," (doubling his deadly 
dexter,) ** that shall dig the graves of a few more of 
'em, before Tve done ! " This was not long before his 
own grave was dug for him. — ^The stage-coachman by 
whose side I went down to see his last grand battle, tphl 
me what he had heard him nay to a brother whip on that 
road the day before. " Well, Tom, shall you beat 
him ? " — " Beat him ! " he replied, with a sneer of in- 
efiable contempt — " Look here" — pulling a twenty 
pound note out of his breeches pocket — " if you *ve a 
mind to cover that, I '11 lay I beat him and you too, 
within a quarter of an hour ! " 
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Never shall I forget that memorable day ! Next t«> 
Wordsworth's » it was the most interesting and instmc- 
tive ^* excursion" I ever made. And the evepts of it 
live in my memory even more vividly than those of the 
other poem do^ because, in reading the one, I always 
make a point of forgetting as soon as I have read, ia 
order that I may be able to recur to the theme again in 
all its first freshness ; whereas, knowing that I should 
enjoy the other a second time only through the medium, 
of memory, I took care to impress it there as deeply as the 
materials would permit. The poetry that I recid I suflPer 
to impress itself only on the sands of my memory — ^but 
the poetry that I see^ I engrave on the rocks. 

Perhaps the reader may not object to see a few of 
these lithographic etchings, relating to the above occa- 
sion, struck off on the pages of the Album — especially 
as the subject of them has quitted the scene of life, and 
can stand up for a model no more. 

I had not shackled myself with any engagements 
about the manner, &c., of going down, lest the arrange* 
ments of others might put me out; and I had not 
made a single bet on the event, lest my interest might 
interfere to warp the impartiality of my judgment. — 
Indeed I may here remark, that I discountenance the 
practice of betting on such occasions, altogether ; and 
hold that no real lover of the art ever indulges in them. 
Those who love the thing with a due and becoming 
love, ^* love it for itself alone," and would no more bet on 
a pitched battle, than they would on a game of chess. — 
I started, therefore, a thoroughly free agent, both in 
body and mind— my actions unchecked by the will of 
friends, and even my wishes unbent by the influence of 
bets. — ^At five o'clock, then, in a December evening, be- 
hold me seated on the box of the Bath Heavy, enveloped 
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In an impenetrable coyering of coats and capes, and 
prepared to brave the worst weather that winter could 
pour upon me. I remember that, for want of something 
better to do, I counted, as we went along, the coTerings 
that intervened between my person and the piercing 
Idght air, and that they amounted to fifteen. Under 
such circumstances, what were the rains and the winds 
to me I— Accordingly, I bid them a << blithe defiance ;'* 
which they seemed very readily to accept — ^for I now, by 
an efwi of memory, can just recollect that it blew a 
storm, and rained torrents nearly the whole night long, 
till four o'clock in the morning ; at which time I, and a 
young Cantab who sat on the roof, and who had come 
up ftom college that morning on the same errand, de- 
scended in the dark before the door of a large inn at 
Hungerford, and in a moment heard the wheels rattle 
away from us, and leave us to the mercy of the open 
street. — ^We were not slow or nice in knocking at the 
door of the Bear ; but, «' knock, and it shall not be 
opened to you'* (at least in the middle of the night, 
and when it was already full) was the motto of this 
*^ heaven** — for what less is a country inn, after a long 
journey through a winter's night ?— So after thundering at 
the door, and rattling at the windows for half an hour, till 
we had satisfied our spite l^ awakening all the sleepers 
in the house, we were fain to turn in to a little hedge 
ale-house on the other side the road, whose inhabitants 
had been disturbed by our clamour, and came out to see 
what was the matter. Here we were willingly admitted 
to take shelter from the weather, but nothing more, — 
seeing that all the beds in the house were already occu- 
pied—ranking each of the chain as one. Here (I 
don't remember how) I lost sight of my college com- 
panion ; for which, by the way, I was not sorry— for in- 
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stead of discoursing on the coming event, he had done 
little else all the way down but talk to me of his sue- 
cessful intrigues with the tradesmen's daughters of Cam- 
bridge, and his '' perilous hair-breadth 'scapes" froia 
the indignation of their fathers and brothers. 
. The scene, on entering this house, is as present ta 
me as if I were in it at this moment. The master wa» 
too sensible of the value of the accommodation he was 
affording, to be very particular about the manner of 
offering it ; so he merely let us in, shut the door, and 
left us in the dark to shift for ourselves. — ^I opened a 
door on the left of the passage just as you enter from 
the street, and there, by the light of a large dull fire, I 
could distinguish six persons, sleeping more soundly 
and wholesomely than if they had been lying on beds of 
down— two couples were lying on chairs, with their feet 
in their great coat pockets— one on a table in the comer 
of the room, and one on the floor.— There was a chair 
vacant by the fire, and there (getting out of my greatest 
ooat— my superlative — and keeping my positive and 
comparative on) I composed my thoughts, and waited, 
patiently expectant, the break of day.— About seven (for 
I did not attempt to sleep a wink) the cold grey light 
began to peer through the round eyes of the window- 
shutters, and the silent stir that had not ceased during 
the night began to thicken. The seven sleepers (they 
were seven— for the apparent pile of wearing apparel to 
which I had added the weight of my huge wet box-coat, 
turned out to be a mountain of a man, who had heaved 
his bulk on to a side-table at my right hand)— the 
" seven sleepers" now began gradually to awake and 
wonder where they were— the bustle in the house be- 
came universal— it thickened at a particular point which 
seemed to be over our heads— and suddenly, the door of 
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our dormitory flying open, in rushed a tumultuous rout» 
tumbling over each other in their eagerness to be near 
their leader, and all at once shouting for their breakfasts. 
From the cut of their clothes, and the twang of their 
tongues, these could not be Londoners ; and from the im- 
measured impudence of their manner, and the thorough- 
paced slang of their talk, they could not be countrymen ; 
— their exuberant joy at the anticipated triumph of the 
day — ^the event, of which they seemed as certain about 
as if it had already taken place — indicated them to be 
no other than a party of Bristolians, come to share in 
the honours and profits of the day, and to laud themselves 
in the person of their hero : and such, in fact, they were. 
I shall not attempt to depict any of these specimen of 
the Provincial Fancy, or to record any of their flash 
conversation,-— brilliant and striking as it was in its 
way ;— for as I have said above, I entirely disapprove 
of transforming the ** art" of fighting into a ^* mystery,** 
and of translating the natural and universally intelligible 
language, in which, it may and ought to be described, 
into an artificial abracadabra, which is *^ Hebrew Greek'' 
to all but the initiated few. Still justice compels me 
not to pass over in silence the leader of this band of 
Bri8tolians,»for I frankly confess that if any thing 
could have reconciled me to the language in question, 
it would have been the brilliant efiTect which it was 
made to produce in the mouth of this accomplished pro- 
fessor. The torrent of talk that issued from the lips of 
Sam Porch on this occasion, (for that was his name,) 
was, in fact^ no whit inferior, either in wit or learning, 
fttncy or imagination, copiousness, brilliancy, or unin- 
telligibility, to that which I have heard flow from the 
no less inspired tongue of a half-namesake ot his*— 
whom I need not mention to those who have heard him. 
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and whom I will not tantalize by mentioning to those 
who have not. And if the fine things of the former 
were hot delivered in that ere rotunda manner which is 
so characteristic of the latter> but came trippingly off 
the tongue, as if they didn't know their own value, 
they were perhaps more effective on that very account. 
There is one quality in particular, in which the brilliant 
Bristdian so much resembled the distinguished talker 
to whom I have alluded above, and so much excelled all 
others, that I cannot refrain from r^erring to it. I 
mean the extraordinary manner in which be contrived 
to aggrandise any favourite object that might happen 
to be the theme of his discourse, by clustering round it 
a host of associations which no other person would think 
of connecting with it — exhausting the whole force of 
his imagination, and bringing to bear the whole store 
of his knowledge upon some (till then) comparatively 
insignificant object, and thus lifting it into an adven- 
titious importance that it could gain by no other means, 
but that it could never again be divested of in the 
minds of those who had once seen it apparelled in this 
manner. From the eventful morning of which I speak, 
I have never been able to think of a Tea-ketile without 
respect— f6r on that morning did Sam Porch, in the 
exuberance of his impatient diKiuence, call for one 
twenty times in the space of five minutes, and each 
time by a different title — and each title connecting with 
it some fanciful or figurative association that had never 
bdonged to it before, and has never left it since ! — 

Let me add, it is only in his absence that I dare to 
designate this vivacious vintner*, by the diminutive of 
his name ; for I weO remember that, on one of his own 
company doing so on the above morning, he iung the 

** I believe Mr. Porch keeps a public-house at Bristol* 
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title back in his face ^ith an air of infinite indignation. 
'' I should like to know who you call Sam ?" exclaimed 
be — ** The gemmen from Lon'on, when they speaks to 
me, calls me Mister P<M«h," — ^But mollifying imme- 
diately after, he added — '< Well^-all the harm I wish 
you is, that the fight may be ten miles off, all down 
lanes P* (We did not a( that time know exactly wh^e it 
would be ; and he himself was on a pony, while the 
person he addressed was in a gig.) 

Shall I now confess to an instance in my own person, 
of the pltiftil weakness of poor human nature ? The can* 
dour 6f the admission may perhiaps compen«d;e for the 
inyohtntary fault. Sincere, then, as was my admiration 
fmr the eloquence of this gifted person ; aiid unconscious 
as I was, at the time I was listening to his talk, of any 
thing like euYy mixing itself with my feelings respecting 
Um, I was not a little delighted at the prospect, which 
shortly afterwards presented itself, of his getting a 
hearty thrashing from an unlicked cub of a countryman 
whom he had insulted from within the ring, in conse- 
quence of the fbrmer (who did not know his pre-eminent 
pretensions) disputing his right to be there. It was 
evident, from his pale cheeks and quivering lips, that 
Sam Porch's prowess was confined to the power of ^^ pat- 
tering flash," and that one or two pat repartees from 
the fist of the pig-feeder would have speedily ** con- 
vinced" hss opponent (in the language of Lady Macbeth) 
—or " taken the shine out of him" — ^to borrow, as an 
especial compliment to Sam, a phrase of his own. — ^I re- 
peat, the feelings of envy that I had been unconsciously 
cherishing towards this possessor of a kind of knowledge 
and power that I myself had no pretensions to, could no 
Icmger repress themselves, when (as I thought) I was on 
the point of seeing him reduced to the level of his fellow- 
beings. But a dexterous turn of that only weapon Sam 
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possessed — namely, his tongue— turned the tide upoii 
his adversary, and in the confusion of tongues that fol- 
lowed, Sam walked off, — leaving his dumb-foundered 
foe covered with grins instead of glory. On serious re- 
flection afterwards, I was not sorry for this. " Before 
we exult over Horace for being a coward (thought I), 
let us learn to write odes like him. To do one thing 
pre-eminently well is all that we should look for from 
one man. And at all events, let me learn to write as 
smart an article in a day as Sam Porch could talk in an 
hour, before I pretend to make any comparisons at all 
between him and myself— seeing that, even if the plough* 
man had ** punished" him for his temerity, he would 
still have been able to talk to a stand-still any ten con- 
tributors to the best periodical going; — editor included! — 
Before taking a final leave of this remarkable person, I 
would suggest that, if the language which is peculiar to 
the fancy must be retained, it be henceforth denominated 
the language of the fobch — as an especial tribute of 
applause to the merits of this its most accomplished 
professor. It is true we have already the philosophy 
of the Porch ; but there is little fear of the allusions 
being confounded together. 

This short digression brings me into the ring just 
before the commencement of the fight on the me- 
morable llth of December, 1821. To describe the 
details of that fight at this distant period, and after 
the manner in which they haVe been recorded by 
historians so much better qualified than I can pre- 
tend to be, would be no less presumptuous than super- 
fluous. But as I saw the whole under peculiar advan- 
tages, (being close to the ropes nearly all the time,) it 
may not be amiss to mention a few particulars that 
necessarily escaped general observation ; or that have, 
at all events, remained hitherto unrecorded. In speak- 
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ing'of the battle afterwards to a friend, he compared it 
to one betwew a cat and a terrier dog — likening the 
extraordinary quickness and yiradty of Gas to the one^ 
and the cod and wary determination of Neate to the 
other, i liked this illustration at the time, as I do ail 
bis; but I haye since thought, that a bull-dog and a 
bull would have been more appropriate : for the blows 
of Neate actually tossed his adversary off the ground — 
you could see him sprawling up in the air before he fell, 
and could hear him fall^/Zop down. But, in fact, neitber 
of the comparisons are very appropriate, except in one 
or two particulars. And no wonder; for it was not a 
sight to be compared with any other that ever was 
seen, or will be; — ^* None but itself can be its pa- 
rallel." 

After the battle was over, I was at Gas's side b^ore 
he awoke from the stupor into which the last blow 
had thrown him. On recovering his senses, his first 
words were— " Hollo ! — where am I?" — then recollect- 
ing himself, he tried to start up, crying — ^< Come ! 
Come r' — meaningy *^ let me be at him again !"-^But it 
was too late. ** No, Tom," was Jackson's reply — 
** He's beat you, my boy ; but you're the bravest fellow 
alive, for all that." Meantime, the majority had col- 
lected round Neate, who was almost unhurt. He was 
as ipild and unpresumiog after his victory as he had 
been before it ; except that he rather disdainfully de- 
clined the offered hands of the crowd of would-be 
friends who were pressing round him — knowing, per- 
haps, that if he had lost the battle, the same hands would 
have been pointed at him in scorn ; and once, and once 
only, he let an exclamatian of honest exultation escape 
him, on catching the cfye of a friend at a little distance: 
" WeD, my boy— didn't I tell you I should lick himl" 
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Luckily the promised fight between Job. Hudson and 
the Sufiblk Champion (which was to bate followed) did 
not take place. Good as this would, doubtless, have 
beoi in its way^ it would have seemed like staying to 
witness a paltry melo-drame after having seen Kean 
and Kemble act together in a high tragedy I — for Neate's 
fighting is, in fact, not unlike Kemble*s acting, and 
Gas's was as much like Kean's as fighting can be. The 
lesser would have disturbed and weakened the im* 
pressions left by the greater^ without adding to them, or 
substituting others in their place. 

Behold us, then— for I had a friend on the ground, and 
we had determined to be conjunctive during the journey 
to town— at three in the afternoon turn our faces towards^ 
our homes sixty miles in the distance : — I, prepared to 
assert with the pertinacity of an old believer, and he to 
prove with the zeal and eloquence of a new one, that 
fighting is the finest of all possible things, and that the 
fight we had just witnessed was the finest of all pos-^ 
sible fights. 

I must not trust myself to tell of our journey home, 
and of the talk that beguiled it, lest I should be tempted 
to extend these desultory reminiscences throughout all the 
rest of the pages of this «« pleasant periodical/* Not that 
I doubt the propriety of such a proceeding, for once in a 
way — at least as it regards the readers of those pages. 
But readers* inclinations are not the only ones to be 
consulted on such occasions. If it were not as pleasant 
to write a good thing as to read it whed written, the pages- 
of many an Album besides ours might remain blank.-^ 
Suffice it, then, that the out>of-4loor part of our talk, 
as we paced the pathway in the cold sunshine, changed 
the winter about us into spring-^decking the dry 
bfuches of the trees with green, and the hard groond 
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with flowers ; and that the in-door part, at our pleasant 

inn at night and in the monungy brightened the fire 

better than stirring, and gave a relish to the repast 

that nothing but conversation can. Of my own share 

I shall say nothing ; because I am a modest man, and 

mareoYer pique myself on being the best of listeners ;*-<* 

and one rare quality (as I have hinted above) is enough 

to look for from one man. But of my friend's, I will 

venture to say, vdthout the fear even of Ms oontradicv 

tion, (though he, too, is a modest man,) that it would 

not have been better, had it proceeded frcHn the lips of 

either of the Sams to whom I have before alluded.^^ 

Finally, it was redolent of The Fight in every feature of 

it. From that it proceeded as from a spriiq^ ; round 

that it revolved and coruscated in its eccenfric course^ 

like a comet round the sun ; and in that it ended and 

was merged and lost, like the aforesaid comet in the suii4 

I have, gentle reader, called up these reminisoeoees 

at this time, partly because the principal sutj^eet of 

them has lately quitted the scene far ever ; but chiefly 

because he was suddenly 

Sent to Mb aceouiit, anhouseled, unantfaled, 
With all hii imperfeGiioiig on his kead^ 

in addition to the wetght of a broad-wheeled waggon ; 
and has thus been prevetited f^om wiping off that stain 
upon his name which, perhaps the weakness of his and 
our nature, perhaps the malice of his enemies, cast 
upon it; and which has been industriously communi- 
cated thence to his profession, vrith a view to prove that 
that has a tendency to deteriorate the hutnan character, 
instead of elevating it, and to v^aken the principles in 
proportion as it strengthens the muscles. I deny the 
infidrenoe with my doubled fists-^-as every lover of fight-^ 
iftg ^ught. AdmittiAg that Gas did take a bribe— have 
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not his betters (as tjiey would call themselves) done so 
before him ? — and at least he took one on both sides — 
which few of the said ^^ betters" would dare to do ; 
and he did his duty afterwards — ^which their spurious 
honesty would stand in the way of. Admitting that he 
took five hundred pounds of the *^ legs" to lose the 
battle, he at least told his backer what he had done, 
and took his promise of a thousand pounds to win it. 
And what was the natural result under these circum* 
stances, but that he would lose it ^--Supposing it to be 
an equal match at setting-to,— (and who shall say that 
there can be more than an equal match for Neate ?) — 
it is, in fact, mathematically demonstrable that Gas 
must have lost it. Taking their respective powers, re- 
sulting from strength, skill, honour, profit, fame, &c., at 
10, there was, doubtless, a drawback of about 1 un- 
consciously acting upon Gas's innate sense of right in 
favour of his first bribers, which cast the balance into 
the scale of his adversary. At all events, there's no 
denying that he did his duty, whether he deserves the 
credit of it or not. Nobody who saw that battle can 
deny that he did what he could to win it, because he 
had promised to do so for his own benefit and that of his 
backer ; and he did what he could not help in losing it, 
because he had promised to do so for the benefit of 
other people! I conceive that, after this, nothing 
more need be said, either for or against him in this 
matter. 

If I now recur for a moment to the day of Gas's 
death, it will certainly not be to lament over the par- 
ticular manner of it ; still less to wish that it had not 
hiqppened. A prize-fighter is mortal, as well as another 
man — ^whatever one might be led to think to the con- 
trary during the witnessing of a well-fought battle. 
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As he must die, tben, jthose are but sorry friends to his 
iame, who would have him breathe his last upon a 
feather-bed. A hero's death should refar, in some way 
or other, to his past life. Napoleon's, alas I had no 
farther reference to /ns life, than that it took place in 
the captivity to whiefa that life had led ;*— but Gas, if 
for bis misdeeds he was not permitted to lie in the lap 
of glory, was not denied the boon of dying in the open 
air while on a fighting errand, and on the anniversary 
of kis Waterloo! namely, the battle of Hungerford. 
This singular coincidence may serve to show, that these 
seeming accidents are nothing less. ** There is a special 
proTidence even in the fall of a sparrow/' 

The idScU of an immaculate hero's death is, doubt- 
less, on the field of battle, and in the arms of victory ; 
and accordingly, Abercrombie and Nelson, who were 
immaculate heroes, died in that manner. Napoleon 
and Gas were, alas ! not without spots in their fame, 
and their final fate was correspondent. But they were 
illustrious persons nevertheless ; and will not be for- 
gotten while Fighting is remembered ; the less, perhaps, 
that they mixed up something of the errors of huma- 
nity with those qualities which lifted them above it. 
At all events, there was no hypocritical pretension 
about either of them, and no cant. They professed to 
cultivate the arts of war, not of peace, and to be 
fighters, not fine gentlemen ; and they were as good as 
their words in this respect, whatever they might be in 
oUiers. If one of them offered bribes, and the other 
took them; what then? — they at least confessed it — 
one when he was drunk, and the other when he was 
sobar ; and the confession of <)ur sins every one admits 
to be a virtue! If they both broke treaties, it was 
doubtless because at the moment of making them they 
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never meant to keep them any longer than they found it 
conyenient. They made them to serve their ov«rn views, 
not those of other people ; and if they had kept them 
any longer than was consistent with those views, they 
would have broke faith with themselves; and a thief 
that will f 06 himself J must be a thief indeed! — But I 
will run this parallel no further at present, or seek 
excuses for people who sought none for themselves. In 
fact, to complain of Buonaparte, because he was not 
Belisarius ; or of Gas, because he was not Sir Charles 
Grandison, is a mere impertinence. They were all four 
models in their way ; and what would we have more ! — 
Finally, they are gone to their long home ; ^nd peace 
be to their manes ! 



ON THE POETICAL CHARACTER OF THE TRIBE 
OF BENJAMIN. 

Poetry has an advantage over the other arts in her 
unlimited grasp of subjects. Nothing is too high or 
too low for her contemplation. The things of heaven, 
and the things of earth, the moral and the natural world, 
are alike submitted to her. Even vice itself is a l^iti- 
mate subject of poetry, if it be led to its natural end, 
which is misery, — and held up for the terror of evil-doers ; 
but it is a degrading distinction of the present times, 
that old poetical justice is often laid aside, and vice left 
triumphant. The peculiarities of individual tempers, and 
the varieties of national character, have long afforded the 
noblest subjects of poetry ; and for these, though per- 
sonal observation may do much, poets are chiefly in- 
debted to history. Every nation has abounded in poetical 
materials. The luxurious empires of the east, the bar- 
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baric tribes of the norths the ci?ilized states of the west^ 
both in dark chivalrous ages and in enlightened times, 
have each and ali administered to the poet themes of 
instruction and delight. Our own island at no period is 
devoid of poetical interest. Her druidical rites, her suf- 
ferings under the Scandinavian pirates, her civil wars, 
her varied manners and customs, all deserve the atten- 
tion of « gifted minds." 

But the Jewish nation is, perhaps, the most abundantly 
rich in those circumstances and characters that. adorn 
and dignify poetry. It is an old remaric, which has been 
often repeated, that the finest specimens of this delight- 
ful art are to be found in the Bible. Nor is this true 
only of the prophetic and lyric writings. With respect 
to the materials of poetry, the remark is equally appli- 
cable to the hiertorical books. The very existence of a 
small pastoral nation, wandering among large and hos- 
tile kingdoms, under the miraculous guidance of a 
Superior Being, and bearing along the inestimable se- 
cret, the knowledge of the One true God, — would be 
esteemed a bold and beautiful fiction, if it were recorded 
in any other book. And its settlement by the sword in 
the land of Canaan, its subsequent prosperity, its un- 
paralleled ov^hrow and dispersion, and its present mi- 
raculous condition, are events singularly susceptible of 
poetical ornament and illustration. Sacred history, 
moreover, furnishes examples of men, and families, and 
tribes, stamped with such varieties of peculiar charac- 
ter, and thrown into situations of such romantic interest, 
as would seldom occur to the most inventive imagina- 
tion. When did the novelist present a hero like the 
shepherd-king of Israel, or conduct him to his throne 
through such picturesque and afiecting scenes ? What 
portrait of pure contented love, what of maternal ten- 

£ i 
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derness, can equal those of Ruth' and Rizpah? Where 
are the denouncers of woe, the bards and the prophets 
of profane history, that lose not all their sublimity, 
when compared with him who sat lamenting in the wil- 
derness, or with the stem and undaunted Baptist? And 
where may we find a family so eminently true to their 
country and their God, as that of the priest Maccabeus? 
But to enumerate a tenth of the subjects of poetic inte- 
rest which sacred history presents, would require vo- 
lumes. The one here submitted to minuter examina- 
tion is the tribe of Benjamin. 

The father of this fierce and warlike tribe seems to 
have been a man of a mild and afiectionate disposition. 
The love which Jacob entertained for his elder brother 
Joseph was transferred to Benjamin, and this, his 
youngest son, was farther endeared by the loss of 
Rachel, who died in giving birth to him during their 
flight from Laban. His amiable and peaceful deport- 
ment, contrasted with the turbulence of his brethren » 
refreshed the heart of the venerable patriarch, and 
seems to have had a beneficial influence even upon the 
betrayers of Joseph, who ^reated him, in their journey 
to Egypt, with kindness and attention* and expressed 
no jealousy at the favour he received from ** the lord of 
the land.'* This journey occasioned a series of very 
pathetic and wonderful events ; but B^amin, like the 
heroes of the Great Unknown, is passive throughout. 
We enter into the despair of the desolate father, we 
weep tears of joy with Joseph, our hearts glow within 
us at the powerful and affecting appeal of Judah, but 
we feel only quiet esteem for the virtues of Bei\jamin, 
which could excite in minds of such different character 
the same energy of attachment. 

The first warning of the rapacious and daring spirit 
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which should spring from such gentle seed, is given in 
the prophetic blessing which Israel pronounced on bis 
children upon his death-bed. It is shortly, but forcibly, 
expressed in the words, ** Benjamin shall ravin as a 
wolf." Every tribe is likened to some animal. Judah, 
for instance, to the generous^hearted lion ; but cruelty 
and rapacity are characteristic of the wolf, and these 
were in later times the distinction of the Benjamltes. 
There is a tradition among the Jews, that these animals 
became ** the ensigns of their honse," and were painted 
on the standards wfaicii marked the station of each tribe 
during their pilgrimage in the desert. Some modem 
writers, however, assoi; that the name of the patriarch 
formed ''the ensign of his house.'' Others suppose 
that the standard was only distinguished by its colour, 
which corresponded with the stone on Aaron's breast- 
plate, upon which the name of the tribe was written. 

The blessing of Moses seems at first sight to have 
been of a diflferent tenor from that of Jacob. He says 
of Benjamin, «' The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in 
safety by him, and the Lord shall cover him all the day 
long, and he shall dwell between his shoulders." But 
this refers entirely to the situation which this tribe 
should attain in the promised land.^ Benjamin's posses- 
sions lay immediately around the holy city ; and in con- 
sequence of this vicinity, when the kingdom of Israel 
was rent in twain, Benjamin sided with Judah, and 
dwelt in safety '* between the shoulders of the Lord ;" 
that is, beside the temple which he had chosen. It is 
not improbable that both these prophecies may have 
been misunderstood, and the double mistake have con- 
tributed to form the character of the tribe. When sur- 
rounded by enemies, the fierceness of the wolf would 
seem to figure and excite warlike virtue, and the pro- 
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mise of safety and continuance in the Lord would natu- 
rally engender confidence, and add to courage. But 
courage carried to excess soon degenerates into ferocity; 
and in times of general corruption, a tribe which formed 
its character iipon this equivocal virtue would easily be 
persuaded! that it might sin with impunity. 

The number of the men of Benjamin above twenty 
years of age, and able to bear arms, taken in the begin- 
ning of the second year after their escape from Egjrpti 
was thirty-five thousand and four hundred. This gene- 
ration perished to a man in the wilderness; but its 
children, when the army passed over Jordan to take pos- 
.session of the promised land, amounted to forty-five 
thousimd and six hundred fighting men. These found 
.abundant need of all their valour and military skill in 
.rooting out the Canaanites, who occupied their allotted 
country. The war was one of extermination. God had 
commanded Israel utterly to destroy the nations, on ac- 
count of their brutal and abominable vices ; but this 
coQimand was never fully, executed. Overcome with 
fatigue and bloodshed, every tribe sought peace and 
rest before its work was done. Even Judah and Benja- 
min, the fiercest of them, left cities in their borders un- 
conquered, and these became, according to God's de-. 
nunciation, '^ thorns in their sides ;" seducing them 
from their allegiance, keeping them in continual alarm, 
and not unfrequently reducing them to slavery. Four- 
teen cities were in the territory of Benjamin, but Jebus, 
the chief of these, afterwards called Jerusalem, was not 
taken. This important citadel was strongly situated on 
the ridge of hills which cuts Judea from north to south, 
and is a Itttle more than twenty furlongs distant from 
Gibeah, the strongrhold of Benjamin, which possessed 
several local advantages. It probably was never at- 
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tacked, for its height secured it from an escalade, and 
the siing, an arm of war in which Benjamin peculiarly 
excelled, would in such an attempt have been useless. 
Long after Benjamin's power was annihilated, and Gi- 
beah, its rival, laid in ashes, Jebus remained to annoy 
Israel, and was at last taken with great difficulty by 
David, who made it the capital of his kingdom, and the 
seat of the ark of God. We read of no other city that 
withstood the might of Benjamin, and It is probable 
that the pride and cruelty of thia tribe grew up with 
their power. But in due time the whole nation began 
to feel the effects of their disobedience, in uniting with 
the idolatrous nations around them. 

In ' less than a century after their entrance into Ca- 
naan, the people of God were twice brought into capti- 
vity — ^first, by the King of Mesopotamia, who kept them 
in subjection eight years, and forty years afterward by 
the Moabites, who, for the space of eighteen years, 
grievously oppressed them. From this condition they 
were rescued by the -valour and military conduct of a 
Benjamite, Ehud, the son of Gera ; who, after assassi- 
nating Eglon their king, totally routed the Moabite 
army. The effects of this victory were rest and liberty 
for fourscore years ; and during the administration of 
Ehud, it is probable that his tribe increased in power 
and reputation ; but the brevity with which the affairs 
of these times are recorded in the Book of Judges, pre- 
cludes all political remarks. Ehud is distinguished for 
a property which was much esteemed by bis descendants. 
« He was left-handed ; and appeared before Eglon un- 
armed, trusting to execute his purpose with a small 
dagger, which he concealed under the raiment of his 
. right thigh, an unsuspected place, from which none but 
a. left-handed man could readily extricate and use a 
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weapon. His success shewed the adyantage of using 
both hands with equal facility, and made it a part of 
military practice. In the account of the airmy of Ben- 
jamin, mustered for the defence of Gibeab, this advan- 
tage is particularly mentioned, as wdl as the skill of the 
tribe in the use of the sling. ** There were seven hun- 
dred chosen men left-handed; every one could sling 
stones at an hair-breadth, and not miss." 

Nothing occurs after this deliverance from Moab, 
which separately aJSTected the Benjamites ; but it seems 
that pride and crudty and abominable lust polluted 
the whole tribe, and in no long time drew upon it the 
same punishment which Divine Justice inflicted on the 
nations of Canaan. They hastened to fill up the mea- 
sure of their iniquity, and God was pleased to overthrow 
them by a signal destruction, and crush for ev^ the 
power which they had so grossly abused. Perhaps 
there is no historical fact on record, so full of poetic 
incidents as this, so deeply pathetic in its cause, so sul- 
lenly grand and terrible in its execution, so strikingly 
awful in its ^effect. The Wolf could not change his na- 
ture. He sinned with unrelenting fierceness, defended 
himself with indomitable resolution, and was at last 
overpowered and annihilated, not subdued. 

It would be equally presumptuous and idle to detail 
what is fully and passionately described in Scripture. 
The three last chapters of the Book of Judges are occu- 
pied solely by this affecting tragedy. The first contains 
the rape and murder of the Levite's wife by the inhabi- 
tants of Gibeah ; the second, the war which these sins 
excited, the total oveKhrow of the guilty city, and the 
near extinction of the whole tribe ; the last gives 
the means adopted for restoring the name of Benjamin, 
'' lest one should be wanting in Israel." A reader of any 
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tasle cannot pass coldly over these chapters, nor will 
^he folkming brief analysis lessen the interest of any, 
if such there be, who hare not pemsed them. 

A Leyite, diraUing in the land of Ephraim, nuurried a 
^woman wiliioQt a dower. A wife of tUs poorer order 
was termed a concubine ; a word wUch has passed into 
Tulgar reproach, but was then lionourable. This wo- 
man sinned against Gpod and her husband, and, smit 
with a just sense of her crime, withdrew from her IxMne, 
and took reftige with her father, a man of Bethlehem. 
The just are ne?er the first to cast a stone at female 
frailty. There may hare been drcumrtances of which 
we are ignorant, whidi mitigated the guilt of adultery 
in this instance. At all er ents the injured man exerted 
the god-like privilege of forgiring, and set out to seek 
and redahn his lost one. He was receiyed, as might be 
expected, with unfeigned gratitude by the father of his 
wife, who detained Um four whole days, and till the 
evening of the fifth day, thereby inconsiderately ex- 
posing him to the danger of a journey by night. His 
servant urged him to turn into Jebus ai»i lodge there, 
but he preferred travelling on to Oibeah, the chief city 
of Benjamin. Here he was suffered to remain, un- 
noticed, in the street, with his recofered wife and ser- 
vant, till an old man of Mount Ephraim, a sojourner in 
the city, took him in, and treated him with hospitality. 
But ere long tiie men of the city, ** Sons of Belial," 
assaulted the Ephraimite's house under the cover of 
darkness, and forcibly took away the wife cf his goert, 
whom thqr sirased ibe whole nigh*. 

When the day began to spring, they let her go. She 
crawled to the door of the stranger, her hui^tband's host, 
fell down on the threshold, and died. Her husband 
tobk up the corpse in silence, and *^ gat him to bis 
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place." Among the various ceremonies devised in an- 
cient times to strengthen and secure an alliance, was a 
distribution between the parties of some animal slain in 
sacrifice. In reference to this custom, the vridower di- 
vided the victim of lust into twelve parts, and sent one 
to each tribe, to tell his wrongs and plead for vengeance. 
An embassy of such a nature could not plead in vain. 
All Israel went out, and was gathered together as one 
,man in this cause, except only the tribe of Benjamin ; 
for to this tribe also the Levite made his appeal, lest 
any should be found in it who feared God, and would 
arise to punish so atrocious an act. But no such man 
was to be found. Benjamin was hardened to his own 
• destruction, and collected from every city the whole 
: strength of the tribe for the defence of Gibeah, which 
' was now besieged by the united army of Israel, amount- 
ing to four hundred thousand men. Benjamin only 
mustered twenty-six thousand and seven hundred sol- 
diers, so much had continual war and contention re- 
duced this tribe since it first entered Canaan. Strong, 
however, in their skill and intrepidity, they refused with 
scorn to deliver up the authors of the war, and on the 
approach of Judah, who formed the van of the hostile 
army, marched out of the city, and routed him with 
prodigious slaughter. ' The slain, on the part of Judah, 
.were little less than the whole number of the Benja- 
mites. Not disheartened with this repulse, the Is- 
raelites again advanced to the same ground, and the de- 
fenders of Gibeah, flushed with their victory, again 
sallied forth and routed their enemy, killing eighteen 
thousand men. But these successes only tended to 
whet the fury of the assailants, and in the end brought 
on heavier destruction. Learning prudence from their 
defeats, and rightly imagining that the self-confidence 
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of Benjamin would lead him into their snare, they de- 
termined to put into practice the stratagem through 
which Joshua captured the city of Ai. They placed a 
chosen body in ambush, in the meadows of Gibeah, with 
orders to lie still, till the enemy had left the city, and 
pursued their main army to some distance. This was 
instructed to retire on the high way before the pressure 
of Benjamin, who rushed on to the charge as before, 
confident of a third victory. The city, thus deprived of 
its garrison, easily fell a prey to the ambushed troops, 
and the smoke of its burning was a signal to both 
armies ; of advance and revenge to one, of dispersion 
and ruin to the other. Eighteen thousand of the men 
of Belial perished within the circle of their foes. Five 
thousand were gleaned in the highways. Two thousand 
more were cut to pieces at Gidom. Every city belong- 
ing to the tribe was set on fire^ according to the bar- 
barous custom of the times. Every thing that came to 
hand, man and beast, was indiscriminately slaughtered. 
Six hundred fugitives alone took refuge in the rock of 
Rimmon, and eluded the day of vengeance. These, after 
a time, were instructed to seize the virgins who came 
to the feast of Shiloh, (as the Romans afterward seized 
the Sabine virgins,) and preserve to Israel the name of 
Benjamin. 

Little more, however, than the name of the tribe was 
preserved. Although the first King was chosen from 
this, ^^ the smallest of the tribes of Israel;" although 
its cities were rebuilt^ and the military prudence of 
Saul restored to Gibeah somewhat of its former distinc- 
tion ; although it produced a few great and good men, 
Jonathan, for instance^ the friend of David, and Paul 
the Apostle ; yet, in a political view, it became a mere 
appendage to Judah. The fame and power of the tribe. 
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of which the first wa8 evil, and the second the slave of 
iniquity 9 perished for ever in 

THE DESTRUCTION OF GIBEAH. 



Israel's wolf is on the way, 

Who shall turn him back ? 
On ! to thy twice-defeated prey, 

On ! by the bloody track I 
Nor Canaan's train hath soil'd thy plain. 

Nor Jebus mocks thy slinger's might, 
But Judah's hand hath ta'en the brand. 

To crown his Lord's avenging fight. 

Deaf to mercy's sacred call. 

Yet hark to Gibeah's cry 1 
And see above her loftiest wall 

Yon cloud-like canopy ! 
It rises higher, it turns to fire. 

And Judah halts his fljring host — 
His rallied spear is on thy rear, 

But thou — thy very heart is lost ! 

Belial walk'd in Gibeah's street. 

His hand was on his prey ; 
She sank, a suppliant, at his feet. 

But he turn'd his heart away. 
Her shame is won, her penance done. 

Her corpse lies at the stranger^s door ; 
But the spoiler's pride is dash'd aside. 

And Gibeah — Gibeah lives no more! 
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On the Loss of His Majesty's Skip Saldanah ; 

BY 



** Britannia rules the waves!" — 
Heard'st thou that dreadful roar 7 
Hark ! 'tis bellow'd from the caves 
Where Lough-Swilly's billow raves» 
And three hundred Britiah graves 

Taint the shore. 

No voice of life was there : 
Tis the dead that raise that ery ; 
The dead, who rais'd no prayer 
As they sunk in wiid despair^ 
Chaunt in scorn that boastful air» 

Where they lie. 

** Rule Britiuinia" sung the t^rew 
When the stout Saldanah sail'd ; 
And her colours, as they flew» 
Flung the warrior-cross to view, 
Which in battle to subdue 

Ne'er had faiPd. 

Bright rose the laughing mom, 
(That mom that seal'd her doom ;) 
Dark and sad is her return. 
And the storm-Ughts faintly bum, 
As they toss upon her stem 

Mid the gloom. 
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Prom the lonely beacon's height, 
As the watchmen gaz'd around, 
They saw their flashing light 
Drive swift athwart the night ; 
Yet the wind was fair, and right . 
To the Sound. 

But no mortal pow'r shall now 
That crew and vessel save — 
They are shrouded as they go 
In a hurricane of 8no;w, 
And the track beneath her prow 
- Is their grave. 

There are spirits of the deep. 
Who, when the warrant's given, 
Rise raging from their sleep 
On rock, or mountain steep. 
Or mid thunder-clouds that keep 

The wrath of heav*n. 

High the eddying mists are whirl'd 
As they rear their giant forms ; 
See ! their tempest flag's unfurl'd,—- 
Fierce they sweep the prostrate world, 
And the with'ring lightning 's hurl'd 

Through the storms. 

O'er Swilly's rocks they soar. 
Commissioned watch to keep ; 
Down, down, with thund'ring roar, . . 
The exulting demons pour — 
The Saldanah floats no more 

O'er the deep ! 
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The dreadful hest is past — 
All is silent as the grave ; 
One shriek was first and last — 
Scarce a death sob drunk the blast. 
As sunk her tow'ring mast 

Beneath the wave. 

" Britannia rules the waves" — 
O vain and impious boast ! 
Go mark, presumptuous slavesj 
Where He, who sinks or saves, 
Scars the sands with countless graves 
Round your coast. 
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About two years ago, I was witness to a scene of 
deep and dreadful affliction, which left a very strong im- 
pression on my mind. A most intimate and dear friend 
of mine was going to be married to a woman whom he 
loved with the extremity of all-engrossing affection— to 
one who, as I heard, was every way worthy of such love 
from such a man, and who returned it. with all that ad- 
ditional fondness and fervour, which the perfection of 
love in woman always possesses over and above the per- 
fection of love in man. I was to be present at their 
marriage; — but shortly before the time for which it 
was fixed, I received a letter from a relation of my friend, 
entreating me to set out to join him without delay — as 
he was in a most alarming state, from the shock he had 
sustained by the sudden death of his betrothed. It ap- 
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peared that she had burst a blood^TCSseU and died in a 
few hours. 

The letter which conveyed to me this intelligence did 
not reach me for some days later than it should have 
done — ^in consequence of my having been a short time 
absent from my usual jriace of residence. The instant I 
did receive it, I set out for the house of the father of 

Miss 9 which was where she had died, and 

where my friend then was. I arrived there on the 
morning that the funeral was to take place. Stranger 
as I was to the whole family, I was received with the 

utmost earnestness, — ^for the condition in whicb L 

was, was so appalling, that they almost feared the re- 
moval of the body would be fatal to him ; and as / was 
supposed to have more influence over him than any and 
than all, my arrival was greeted with joy. Heavy and 
crushing as the blow was to the parents, the witnessing 

such affliction as L ^'s served to relieve and dissipate 

their own, — ^by making them dread, that the loss of him 
who was a son to their hearts, would be added to that 
of her who was their daughter in blood as well as in 
affection. It compelled them to make exertion for him, 
— and we all know that that is the strongest of all medi- 
cines for recent sorrow. 

I went to L immediately. He was in the room 

with the corpse ; and was sitting beside it when I en- 
tered. The moment he beheld me, he fell upon my 
neck and wept — for the first time, as I was afterwards 
told, since the catastrophe had happened. He wept 
long, very long. At last he seemed relieved ; — he raised 
himself— took me by the hand, and led me to the 
coffin. 

I had never seen her during life — ^but even now she 
vms surpassingly beautiful. Cold, marble-pale, and 
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rigid, fihe looked like one of those beautiful sculptures 
which are placed up<m old tombs, in eflSgy of those who 
sleep below. The delicate and extreme clearness of 
the skin was become sheet-white— partly, as I believe, 
from the common eflfect of Death,— and partly from the 
nature of her particular malady. The face alone was 
unoovered— -long grave clothes closely enveloped the 
whole frame to the neck — and a napkin was over her 
brow. So smooth and softly white was the flesh, that 
it could scarcely be distinguished where the one ended, 
and the other began. From beneath this, however, one 
long tress of hair escaped, which, passing across the 
cheek, rested upon the shroud. This struck me more 
than all, for this gave the contrast of life with the per- 
fect deadliness of all else. So still in the stillness of 
peace,— so calm in the calmness of purity,-— was this 
corpse of loveliness and virtue, that one scarce could 
think that the King of Terrors had claimed it for his 
own. It looked, as I have said, more like the figure on 
a pale sarcophagus— or perhaps, more like one in a deep, 
a very deep, sleep— 4han the soulless wreck of passed 
humanity. But this one tress of bright hair, shining 
on the white skin— like a fling of golden sunlight upon 
snow — recalled the terrible truth at once. The hair 
is the latest portion of the human frame to betray 
the eonsequence of death. While the eyes become 
l^ed, and the nerves fixed, and the flesh grows colour, 
less and icy cold, — the hair is the same that it was 
when it added so much beauty to beautiful life— when it 
waved in the wind, or gleamed in the sun, lis the quick 
motion of youth might influence. 

Yes, she was, indeed, lovely ! — and what was this 
loveliness now ?— almost already touched by that decay 
from which, though we know it to be invariable, our 

Vol. hi. Part L F 
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nature causes us to shrink so sickeningly I Sad, indeed, 
is it to gaze upon a face we love, beaming in all the 
brightness of beautiful youth, and reflect that that flesh 
will moulder, and finally become dust, — that those eyes 
will cease to be,— and nought remain but an hideous and 
revolting bone, undtstinguishable from that which formed 
the head of the coarsest or most brutal. What, then, 
must it be to look upon a countenance thus beautifbl, 
and thus loved, when this terrible and disgusting process 
has nearly begun ?— But this is a part of the subject too 
horrid to be dwelled upon. 

There is, however, another idea, which has always 
risen within me, with a revolted feeling, when I have 
gazed on one thus about to be placed in' the grave. 
I mean all the preparation (I might almost say decora;- 
tion) which the senseless clay has undergone, to be 
laid to its fellow-earth. Why thai; livery of death— that 
uniform of the grave, in which all are equally wrapped!? 
The Ruling Passion even of Naroissa is not strong after 
death ; — ^we then, surely, need na adornment The dress 
in which we chanced to be habited when the spirit 
passed, might, one would thiiik, suffice to decorate 
the physical body which is left behind. But this coffin^ 
into which I looked, wais, besides all this, quitted 
throughout with satin, and a pillow of the siu^e material 
supported the head, — as if the fair cheek eould now taste 
its softness ! Alas, alas, how paltry do these mookertes 
appear to us at such a moment ! 

I had ample time to gaze my fill, and to think of aU 
these things, and many more ; — f(H* L placed him- 
self at the head of the coffin, and remaiBed there, with 
his head bowed in his hands upon its edge. Low 
deep groans struggled from him at intervals — and thfe 
cold sweat was clammy on his brow. At length they 
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came to fasten down the coffin. I wanted him to go 
with me from the room>— but the paroxysms of his 
despair were so terrible, when I strove to draw him 
towards the door, that I thought it better to desist*-^ 
He flung himself upon the body, and fastened his lips 
upon her's — now so damp and rigid.— There he lay, as if 
he would have lain for ever ;*at last, I gently raised 
him up, and signed to the men to replace the lid. — ^They 

did so at once. L gazed at them as if he were 

changed to stone; — ^but when he heard the grinding 
sound of the first screw, as it was driven down into the 
wood, he uttered a loud and terrible shriek, and fell 
senseless into my arms. 

I was afterwards glad that it was so — ^forall was over 
before he came to himself. It was, indeed, several days 
before he left his bed. After a short time I took him 
home with me, — ^where he ataid nearly three months, 
recovering very slowly. At. the end of that period, he 
went abroad, for change of air and of scmie,— and I 
have not seen him since. 

I last week received a letter from him, from Naples, 
to inform me-— be was going to be married I I ean scarcely 
say the blow this has given me» Is this the duration of 
human love— of human sorrow ?— Do two short years 
suffice to root out from the heart all that has grown there 
so long, and, one would think, so deeply 7 — ^Is love, 
then, a mockery, that it vanishes so soon into air 1 — Is 
grief a deceit, that it so soon is converted into joy ? — 
Alas, alas> it is witnessing things like these that sours 
the milk of humanity in our hearts — that stifles all yearn- 
ings of.kindliness towards, our fellows, and makes us 
doubting and distrustful of them all* L— ^ w, how- 
ever, ashamed,— and he writes to me as though /were 

Fa 
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wrongedy as if apology were due to me. And I am 
wronged, and apology is due to me. I was no way 
connected with her whom he lost — I never even saw her 
during her life,— and grieved for her only for his sake. 
But to find the chosen friend of my youth and heart 
thus fickle and shallow, — ^to see hopes, and afiections, 
and sorrows, thus wiped from his heart, at once, as a 
schoolboy spunges frdm his slate the accounts of the past 
week, — to learn from Aim, of all men, the lesson of how 
light are all earthly loves — how speedily even the dearest 
and deepest are forgotten — these are things which care 
wrongs — these are things for which apology is indeed due. 

He says, the very violence of his grief caused its 
comparatively short duration, — as the fiercest fire is the 
most speedily burnt out. He talks of the state of dread- 
'ful isolation and vacuity in which he found himself, 
when he was first restored to calmness of mind — of the 
besoin dCaimer implanted within us all— of the well- 
known fact, that the most wounded hearts are the pronest 
to love again. He then proceeds to say, that just at 
that moment, when his heart most needed something to 

cling to, he met with one lohoy &c. He talks, in a 

word; in the way that a man always does, when he is 
about to do a thing he knows to be wrong, and yet is 
determined to do it — ^when he is lowered in his own 
esteem, and is conscious that he shall be so in that of his 
friend. He strives to deceive both himself and me. 

It is true, indeed, that such grief as his was caiUd 
not last ; — ^the human heart, the human ft*ame, could not 
bear a continuance otstcch sorrow — it must have ceased, 
or he must have died. But it should not have passed 
away thus— like a storm in June, leaving every thing 
gay and brilliant as before. It should have been suc- 
ceeded by that deep, inward feeling, which is more 
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calm thaa sorrow, less clouded than melancholy — which 
rests itself in holy fixedness upon its loved cause,— and 
which is not only not fled from, but is so cherished, that it 
would be punishment as well as sacrilege, to seek to 
replace it by any lighter and more recent affection. 

But, after all, why should I be angry with L— — ? It 
is thus always ; — this, in very truth, is ** the way of the 
world."— Oh I what a hollow, heartless, evil-hearted 
world it is !— Like the fabled apples of the East, it is 
without, all bloom and beauty — within, foulness and 
ashes. Its sun shines and looks bright, that it may 
scorch your brain— its breezes blow, that they may chill 
you to the bones. It is shallower than a summer 
stream, and more rocky at bottom; — colder than the 
winter's ice — and, like it, faithless and fragile. The 
man who trusts to it may be assured that he is leaning 
upon a rotten staff, that will not only break beneath his 
weight, but pierce him to the heart as he falls. 

Look around, and every where and in all things we 
shall see a repetition of the conduct of my light-o'-love- 
friend. Fame fades as well as sorrow— glory is for- 
gotten as soon as love. I remember I was at Antwerp 
just after the news reached Europe of Bonaparte's 
death. The immense works which he carried on there 
had rendered him very popular ; — and the decadence into 
which the town had fallen at their destruction, had 
caused him, at the time, to be regretted.— I asked the 
man who attended me, if his death had caused much 
sensation. — ** No," he said, ** scarcely any." — I ex- 
pressed my surprise at this— but then added — ^* To be 
sure it is seven years since his government ceased at 
Antwerp, and much is forgotten in seven years." — "-4A, 
Oui!" — he answerred with the utmost carelessness — 
**on parte beaucoup d'un hamme — il meuri^^U en huit 
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joursy c^est finir Such was the elegy on Napoleon 
pronounced by a laquais de place of Antwerp ! 

If thus carelessness and neglect so soon follows the 
death of men who have filled the earth with their fame, 
how soon is the very existence forgotten of those in 
humbler station. Like a tropidal sun, they are no 
sooner beneath the horizon, than every vestige of their 
having been is gone. I recollect, when I was reading 
the Sketch Book, sighing deeply at a passage which wbb 
meant to excite ludicrous ideas, and which would excite 
them in the little-feeling and unthinking—^* * Where is 
Nicholas Vedder ?'— < Oh !' said a little old man, with a 
thin piping voice, * he has been dead and gone these eigh- 
teen years ; — there used to be a wooden tomb-stone in 
the church-yard that told all about him, but that is rotted 
and gone too.* ** 

It is this speedy vanishing of all love, all r^ret, even 
of all remembrance, that is so chilling to my heart — and 
yet we ever see it. We are like well-disciplined troops 
in action — no sooner does one man fall, than the ranks 
close up, and it could not be told where he stood. It is 
but lately that I was at the rejoicings on • • • ♦ '$ coming 
of age. Oxen were roasted whole in the park — the ale 
flowed in rivers — and the peasants danced gaily on the 
lawn. Within, every thing was feasting, and revelry, 
and brightness — the walls rang with music— the very 
air breathed of mirth and happiness. As I gazed upon 
the brilliant scene— women radiant with youth, and 
beauty, and shewy dress, and glancing jewels — and the 
** troops of friends'* of the young host^— young like him, 
and buoyant vnth early spirit, and present gaiety, and 
prospective happiness— together with all the accom- 
paniments of such scenes— streaming lights, and music, 
and wine, and pealing merriment--as I looked upon 
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these tluDgs, I say, I coutd not but call to mind, that in 
tliat very room, not fifteen months before, the father of 
the youthful heir had Iain in state ;— instead of branches 
of green leaves, wd garlands of bright flowers, the walls 
were hung throughout with black— the only lights were 
the wax tapers of the chamber of death— instead of 
loud mirth, there were the tiptoe-tread and whispering 
0t grief-nfor light laughter, there were deep sobs— ia the 
place of feasting, there were bitter tears.— The tenants 
who now nutde merry in their young landlord's honour, 
then mourned for their dd one's loss— the very men who 
now pealed the rejoicing bells for the one, then tolled 
the death-knell of the other.— And yet all these things 
seemed forgotten as utterly as if they had never ei^- 
isted. No eye seemed less bright — no brow more 
clouded— for the <:ontrast which waa still so recent. 
—No, shade of recollection or regret passed over the 
brightness of those faces of joy I 

All, I am sure^ have witnessed parallel scenes to this. 
It ia our custom, and, perhaps, a wise one, to make our 
^places of worship places of burial also. The presence, 
as it were^ of the dead, is likely beyond all else to lead 
to devotional feelings* — ^And who has not seen a family 
surrounded by monuments of their kindred — of those 
who were deeply dear, and have been lately lost, — sitting 
with countenances as cold and unmoved as the marble 
recorda on which they gazed ;— ^who has not seen them, 
even, step with as firm a tread upon the stone which 
covered the remains of those they had loved, as if they 
were utiHl paoing on the high way ? 

Who |ias not seen these things ? — ^Who has not beheld 

more speedy and more utter forgetfulness even than this ? 

, It 4eems aa if it were a law of our nature that every 

thipg should decay with rapidity^ even affection and re- 
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gret. Are the characters of love^ then, traced upon 
sand — that the first wave of worldly collision can wasb 
them out? — Is there no rock whereon to found the 
edifice of friendship or aiSection ?— To what purpose 
should we give up our hearts to all the joys of fond 
intercourse — the sweetness of fixed friendship — the de- 
light of deep love,— if, in very truth, they be all thus 
airy, unsubstantial, and unreal 1 If we are to be for* 
gotten before a second spring's grass has risen on our 
graves — if we are to forget, before the very monument 
which tells our grief, is completed,— it is better to have 
no loves — no friendships*— no ties of kindred or of long 
remembrance — no gushings of affection— no yearnings 
of the heart. Let us say, at once, our connections are 
those of circumstance, of convenience,*-at best, of light 
regard ;— to gratify, perhaps, a gust of transient passion— 
to feed the fancy of one passing hour. But if distance be 
placed between us— and, still more, if death finally inter- 
vene— then all is gone, never to return or to be remem- 
bered — all is obliterated, as though it had never been : 
we are (to use a homely, but most forcibly-expressive, 
phrase) out of sights— and therefore out of mind also. 

Oh ! God, and is it thus indeed? The very beasts of 
the field remember and sorrow for their lost fellows ; 
and are we less human than they? — ^No— *there are some 
hearts which can never forget— ^om^ things which can 
never be forgotten. No, there are some affections, over 
which Death has no power— which Time itself is un- 
able to cancel. If I were to number the years which 
were given to man in the early ages of the world, one 
feeling, at least— on^ recollection would still bum at the 
bottom of my soul. 

*^ That love where Death has set his seal" — is to me 
the deepest, as it is the holiest, of all. It is without the 
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impurity and earthly alloy of human passion — ^yet more 
strong and more fervent than any thing btU human pas- 
sion can ever be. Violent grief, as I have before said, 
must pass— and in those who are» as I am, thrown by 
necessity into the full current of worldly society, even 
deep melancholy will be worn off also. . But the soul- 
seated remembrance which remains of the excess of that 
affection which is at once the most vehement and the 
softest— the tenderest and the fiercert— of all mortal feel • 
ings — ^what can erase that? The sunJike heat and ra- 
diance ci passion, though themsdves no more, are mir- 
rored, as in the moon, in this pure memory. I look on 
these feelings no longer as recoIlections>^hey are be- 
come part of myself. And can I believe that these will 
ever pass ? No ; — ^when they cease to exist, it will be 
when I cease to exist also. They are like writing en- 
graven by a diamond upon glass — ^it cannot be destroyed 
unless the glass itself be broken. 

But there is still left to me one tie, which, though 
death may sever, it can never take its remembrance 
firom me. It is one which time has only served to draw 
more dose, and to make more endearing. Die when I 
may, I shall know that, by one at least, I shall not be 
forgotten. I shall have the remembrance and regret of 
one who has loved me far far better than I ever de- 
served to be loved— in despite of all my many faults, 
and, perhaps, even the better for some of them ; — of one 
who has never failed me in good report or ill report, in 
bright or evil fortune — ^who has been deeply consoling 
to me when I have been afflicted, and lenient, most le- 
nient, when I have erred ;— above all, of one to whose 
almost perfect goodness (accompanied, as real goodness 
always is, by the truest ,cAan^,) I owe any approach I 
.. myq^lf may ever have made to virtue. The tears of such 
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a being will be shed £or me» or mine will be shed for 
her. I shall either lament her> or be lamented by her. 
But, strange ami unusual as it may seem, I hope that / 
may be the survivor. For, utterly as my heart would be 
riven and shattered hf such a blow, I know it would be 
as nothing in comparison with what she would feel for 
me« A heart which bias been wasted and spent by pas- 
sion never can equal in keenness of sensation one un- 
spottedly pure. Once its first fine edge has been taken 
off, no art can give it again. Fe^ogs which have been 
excited by desperate enuojrment, and chilled by desperate 
grief, are of far less force than those which haye ever 
flowed in one strong, unsullied, and unbroken current. 
My g^ef would be the grief of man, but her's would be 
a woman's sorrow. 



^. ON THE (SO CALLED) TOMB OF PSAMMIS. 

The name of the Tomb of Psamnris has been so arbi- 
trarily conferred on this magnificent excavation, and so 
uninquiringly conceded, that it may appear a task as bold 
as it is singular, to gainsay its title to the name, and 
reverse the decree of fashion. This, liowever, a love of 
truth calls upon me to do. The argument will, at all 
events, haye the merit of novelty. Whether it will be 
as convincing as it is unique, and as* successftil as it is 
singular and bold, will be left to such as will honour it 
with their attention. 

My position, with* regard to this excavation, is, that 
it was not the tomb of a real king, but a Serap^um^ or 
cavern oracle, dedicated to the funeral mysteries of 
Apis. In this point of view, it may be considered as 
much a palace as a tomb, such as was that of Osymandes, 
which it in several particulars resembles. As this is^ a 
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Tiewof the subject as important as it is notd, I shall not 
waste time by a minute detail of the yarious chambers 
it contains^ as it has been open to the puUic; but bear 
the readier 9t once ia mediiu res. 

It is certain that there were rocks in vari<MiB parts of 
the world hewed into winding passages, and chambei« 
for the celebration of religious rites and mysterious 
trials, connected apparently with the primitire religion 
of mankind. They existed in Persia, in India, in Syria, 
in Eithiopia, in Oreece, in Italy, and, perhaps, in Ir&» 
land (I allude to tfa^ singular excavations called St* 
Patrick's Oaves). An immense exosvktion, it appears, 
existed at Eleusis, as an appendage to the temple of 
Ceres. Of the same description were the caverns of 
Ddphos and Trophonius. Both these latter, which 
strongly resembled each other, were aflbrmed to be built 
by tlie same architect, and stili exist, perhaps, nearly 
in the same external state as when seen by Pausanias ; 
for the oveu'-formed entrance mentioned by him is stfll 
extant in the cave of Trophonius. The passages, how* 
ever, are now blocked up by the fall of rubbidh ; or, at 
all events, have not been penetrated by modem travellers 
to any extent. 

Of the cave of Delphos we only know, that it was 
similar to that of Trophonius ;— 4hat its furniture was 
of the ridiest description, — and that it was approached 
by a descent, for Timoleon is described by Plutarch as 
descending into it. 

The loiagnificent excavations of filephanta, Salsette, 
and'Canareh, are familiar to the antiquarian. But no 
one has ever contended that these, although there be 
a striking resemblance in all these cavern Adyta, were 
tombs. Maurice, indeed, with great felicity, as well as 
erudition, argties that the cavern of Elephanta was de- 
voted to the most ancient mysteries. 
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There are no extant caverns of the ancient Magian 
rites, unless the excavated. hills called Atcish Gah (Places 
of Fire) which^ Abulfazil^ay8» are numerous to the north 
of India, be of this description. But there are many 
splendid excavations in Persia, at Shapour and else- 
where, which, indeed, bear a striking resemblance to 
the Baben-eUMoluck of Egypt, and which were, pro- 
bably, devoted to the Mythratic mysteries. From what 
we gather from Porphyry, their construction ought to 
exhibit a great similarity. The two religions were cog- 
nate, and, therefore, we may infer that the initiatory 
caverns would not be dissimilar. The Mythratic initia- 
tion was, it seems, performed in a cave, formed by Zo^ 
roaster, to represent the world, and fitted up in a ma- 
thematical manner. The analogy will extend farther. 
The officiating priests, it appears from TertuUian, wore 
the Egyptian masks of animals. We gather from Origen, 
that the Mythratic candidate was obliged to pass through 
seven gates of trial, before he arrived at the ineffiible 
presence, the Makarian OpsiUf after which he was de« 
dared accepted, and a Lion of Mythras. On passing 
the upper gate of Capricomf a baptism of ^^ awaited 
the initiate. On reaching the lower gate* of Cancer ^ his 
trial was to pass through toater. Mimic hunts of priests 
dressed as animals, formed part of the initiatory rites. 
Tertullian mentions an offering of bread by the candi- 
dates,— speaks of a particular mark impressed upon 
them, — and of a symbol of the resurrection. Was this 
last the Egyptian Tau, (so explained by many commen- 
tators,) which, from extant figures, appears to have been 
worn on the foreheads of particular votaries, and which, 
perhaps, originated the '* mark of the beast** mentioned 
in the Revelations? The Mythratic rites finished, by 
placing a golden seraph in the bosom of the initiate, and 
a crown upon his head. 
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I am warranted by Plutarch in comparing the secret 
adyta of the Egyptian temples with the Cave of Tro- 
phoniusy for he in set words records their af&nity. Si- 
milar recesses were common over all the world ; for as 
Porphyry {de Ant. Nymph.) affirms, it was the custom 
of various nations to perform rites in caverns. Terofries 
were generally attached to these excavations. At Cums, 
there was one beneath the temple of the Sybil ; — at 
Bleusis> beneath that of Ceres ; — at Tasnarus, there was 
another beneath the temple of Neptune, which was sup- 
posed to conduct to hell ; and there Orpheus was re- 
corded to have descended in search of Eurydice. So the 
Cimmerian cavern, by which Ulysses penetrated into the 
infernal realms, was probably attached to a temple of 
Proserpine, if we may infer any thing from the rites 
employed, and 

The barren trees of Proserpine^fl dark wood. 

Homer's cave of the Nymphs was, at all events, a mystic 
cavern, dedicated to those divinities, and placed beneath 
the rock of Phorcys, as that of Tsenarus was scooped 
beneath the temple of Neptune. The treatise of Por- 
phyry on this subject, is to prove the identity of , its de- 
sign with those of Mythras. It cannot, however, be 
doubted that Homer intended to describe an initiatory 
cavern hewn in the rock. The symbols he details were 
probably types of the mysteries there unfolded, relating 
to the generation, life, and death, and future prospects 
of man, audit is not unlikely that these mysteries were 
those of Cabiraf the daughter of Phorcys^ and mother of 
the Cabiri. The whole argument of Porphyry, respect- 
ing the northern and southern gates of Capricorn and 
Cancer^ and the descent of souls from the north, is 
founded on the Egyptian philosophy, which blended 
theology with astronomy, and both with masonry. 
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Let US examine if this tomb of Psammis will a^ree 
with a Serapeum, and with the recorded tradition of 
initiation in the rites of Apis, corroborated by the cog^ 
Bate initiations of all the aneiwt nations. 

There must be a sloping descent, facile descensus 
Avemi. There is a sloping descent There must be a 
well (A). There is. The enbraiioe must be carefuUj 
concealed (B). It was. There must be two (C) ways. 
There are ; one ascending, and the other descending. 
Tho^ must be a flight of fourteen stairs (D). There is. 
There must be a ladder and pit, or gulf (E). There are. 
There must be a chapel or chamber dedicated to a cow, 
on one side(F). There is. There must be an embalmed 
and dismembered body of a bull. There was. There 
must be a room of couches, or ThaUassion. There is. 
There must be a sacred coffer or chest. There ier. A 
theatre or stage must be requisite for the dramatic 
shows. The saloon has all the necessary characteristics. 

These are remarkable proofs. A detail of the pictures 
and symbols in this extraordinary excavation will still 
farther corrob<Hrate their tendency.. And upon this point 
we have a Scripture description of the Serapeum (if I 
n^ty so term it) of Adonis^ the Osiris, or Adonisiris, as 
he^was palled, of SyriSe; which is, alone, almost decisive 
.of the question >— 

Ai^l.he broui^ht me to the ddor of the court; and when I looked, be- 
hold A HOLB IN THB.WALL. 

Then he said unto me, Son of man, dig now into the waD: and when 
I had digged into the waO* M^ a i2o9r.' 

. An4 he said unto.me. Go in and behold the wicked abominations that 
they do here. 

So I went in and saw, and bAold btbrt form of ORBsmf g things, 
and ABOBUHABLH 9BAST4, aqd ALL THE iBOLs of the house of Israd, 

POUaTf ATBD UPON THB.WALL ROUND A^OUT. 

Then he brought me 'to the gato of the Lord*s house, which is towaids 
4lie nor^ and behold there sat women weeping for Thandmuz *. 

• • ' »- Ezekiel, chap. riii. 
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Now Thammuz, ajBtronomically, signified the son dur- 
ing the winter months, as Serapis did ; and the next 
Bucceeding passage wonderfully connects the ** dark 
eliambers of imagery," the funereal rites, and the solar 
i^eorshlp together. The Sol Inferus was certainly the 
terminating point of the mysteries'. 

Then be said unto me. Turn thee yet again, and thou shalt see greater 
mbonunations than these ; and ha brought me hito the inner court, and 
behold ^ * * with their boeks towards the temple, and then* faces towards 
the East, about pivb-and-twbntt mbn ; and they worshippbd 

THB SUN TOWARDS THB BAST. 

The number twenty-five is most remarkable. It was 
sacred to Serapis, and was the cycle of years at the end of 
which the priests entered the Serapium, for the purpose 
of secretly'drowning and entombing Apis. The mysteries 
of Apis were difiiised over the greatest part of the an- 
cient world, in which the image of a bull, or Minotaur, 
or man-bull, appears to have been an emblem of the pri- 
mitive state of man — perhaps his antediluvial state. 
His rites were certainly of a gloomy and sanguinary de- 
scription. 

My opinion is, that the alabaster Sarcophagus, as it 
is called, was not the coffin of a really-buried personage, 
but an ark or tabernacle, used (like the coffin of Hiram 
in the mysteries of freemasonry) in the funereal rites of 
the Egyptian Pluto, or Serapis. If it was the tomb of 
Osiris, it was only his mystical tomb, and one out of 
fourteen others, erected for the purpose of mystical rites 
every twenty-five years. Nor is it unlikely, that tradi- 
tion, in the fable of Busiris, has reported truly of it; 
that this mysterious alabaster chest lias streamed with 
the blood of human sacrifices ; and that the saloon 
where it stands has resounded with the thrilling shriek 
of dying agony. 
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N0W9 if it were not the sarcophagus of any buried 
monarchy the alternative is, that it was an ark or cymba, 
employed in the initiatory rites. Such chests, in short, 
appertained to almost all the ancient mysteries. We 
are informed that the Mosaic tabernacle was of dimen- 
sions and shape not unlike, and was supposed to con- 
tain the Sephyroth, or symbol of the universe ; and we 
learn from Plutarch, that a chest containing a golden 
ark was used in the mysteries of Osiris. 

Now, as to the characteristics of the alabaster Sarco- 
phagus found in this excavation, the slightest inspection 
is as favourable to my theory, as it is hostile to that 
which supposes it to be the tomb of Psammis. The 
shape of it is that of a cymba, or arkite vessel. The 
Scyphus of Apis, by which he was conveyed to Memphis, 
is upon record ; and the coffin of Osiris, as well as this 
Scyphus, are, beyond a doubt, emblems of the ark, and, 
therefore, they contained symbols of the seeds of all 
things, it being the womb of a new creation, and thence 
itself called *^ Chaos." Now, what is the situation of 
this magnificent receptacle? It is placed over the 
mouth of a cavernous descent, of three hundred feet in 
explored length, but of which the actual termination is 
unknown. Was any thing better calculated for a priest- 
ly juggle than this cavern, the theatrical proscenium, 
and the retiring chambers of the saloon? 

The alabaster Sarcophagus is covered with' repre- 
sentations of the lower mysteries — ^the arkite rites — 
the water-spectacles on the Nile. What had this to do 
with Psammis? Again^ it is admitted by the original 
broacher of this theory, Dr. Young, that according to 
the Egyptian creed, the departed soul of the male was 
re-absorbed into Osiris — ^that of the female into Isis. 
There is a figure of Isis at the bottom of this magnifi- 
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cent reeeptaculum. Was the buried person a queen 
after all, then ? The idea is preposterous. But what 
shall fesist the logic of this final query? Was there an 
effigy of Psammis found f a mununy ? an effigy — a relic 
of any thing human t No. But was there any thing 
found relating to Apis ? Yes I The actually embalmed 
body of Apis. Can any one doubt, then, that this was 
one of the secret shrines in which he was embalmed, 
and in which bis funereal rites were p^iodically per- 
formed? 

There are many strong attestations in favour of the 
hypothesis now submitted to the public. The actual 
pillar of Serapis — ^the cow's room on one side — the em- 
balmed body of Apis — ^Ezekiel's description of a similar 
careni — the cavern-shrines excavated in honour of the 
same deity, under a different name. And here it may 
be remarked, that the '^ bole in the wall" may have been 
intended for the purpose of the cavern-rites in question. 
It may have irairiied the narrow entrance into life. In 
the Mythratic mysteries, the candidates were obliged to 
pass through a narrow strait, like serpents, on their 
belly. So it was in those of Trophonius ; and the aspi- 
rant was obliged to strip off his garments for this pur- 
pose, HS^ emblem of putting off the fiesh. But whe- 
ther this be so or not, the coincidence of the phrase 
** hole in the wall " is singular^ and Ezekiel's description 
certainly implies that it was an entrance, occasionally 
concealed by brickwork and masonry. 

Another curious corroboration, though perhaps not 
so important as those I have stated, is the welL Apis 
was drowned where he was embalmed. Where, then, 
could the drowning of the embalmed body within take 
place but here ? All the most ancient of the initiatory 

Vol. m. Part I. O 
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caverns seem to have been fUmished with a well. The 
eave of Trophonius had something of this kind, in which, 
and from which, stars appeared ascending and descend- 
ing. Morrice has ably maintained, that Jacob's ladd» 
was the Siderial ladder of the eastern cavern-rites, and I 
shall not therefore go into the argument, but only remark » 
that the remains of something of the kind was found at- 
tached to this. Many of the wells descending to the mum- 
my pits (the only Hades of the Egyptians) have steps cut 
in the sides. All the heroic descents into hell seem to have 
derived their origin from the exhibitions in these initia- 
tory caverns. It is by this means that hell has become 
synonymous with Barathrum, a pU, and '* the pit," 
and '' the mouth of the pit,*' as it is called in Hebrew. 
The descent of Orpheus in search of Eurydlce is evi- 
dently an Egyptian initiation. It is reported that he 
underwent the severest trials, being suspeinded over a 
vast pity and that his courage failed before the consume 
matipn. According to Barrueli the being suspended over 
a pit, by cords or ccmcealed machinery, was one of the 
Magian and Masonic trials. However, Orpheus failed in 
the law which Pluto (Serapis aigfin) imposed upon him, 
and which was an initiatory law— that of not looking 
back. It was otte of the lows of PythagOTM. So Ulysasa 
on a similar occasion w$s commanded i — ^ 

Bue firotn ^e inferaal rite tliy eye withdraw, 
And backto Ocean gfknee with reterendawe. 

Proceed we to Belzoni's model. 

Certainly, oiie chamber, viz. that immediately after 
the well, is painted to represent an initiation ; and there 
is a personage initiated. But the initiation appertains 
to Serapis. He is represented seated with his usuaf 
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gt^n mask im^yidg death, and in the white dress used 
at initiatiotifi. His feet a^e swathed alsd, which was 
otie of the rites, and is moreover a known mark of 
Harpocrates and Serapis, signifying the sun in the 
Wintei^ months. He holds as umial the symbols of final 
jil^^pnent; for, the three infernal judges of the Ghreeks 
were derived from his tricipital capacity. It is ridl- 
cutous to say that it is Osiris, when Osiria with hUf 
unial hawk mask stands beside him. It is equally 
ridiculous to say that Osiris is indicated by a bent bar 
and hand. What proof is th^re of this i Besides there 
is no such thing as a beint bar and hand among the 
hieroglyphies. It is a batid and arm drawn according 
to sdme superstitious rule, which was never departed 
from in order to product verisimilitude. The fact is» 
that some person as an initiate is introduced to tlie 
beatific presence* ** of the king of the mysteries" by 
his usual four attendant Hierophants. But was it 
Psammis? There is^ no proof of it. The individuals 
(^different nations on the left proVe nothing, and are 
evidently not captives, lliey are in attitudes of ado- 
raftiw. It iff probable that the Negr6es and the 
Ohaldeans, as well as the Jewish devotees of ThammuE, 
worshipped the same kinjg of the secret mysteries as 
the Egyptians, and this perhaps is ail that is intended. 
The interpretation of names on the bdt or elsewhere of 
the candidate must be received with great caution. 
There is no quackery so likely to delude and mislead 
an enthusiast as this. Besides, the mode of interpre- 
tation is not new, being d^ved from Kercher. It is 
probaUy the king who built the Serapeum, or Aseth, 
the first who devote the cyde of twenty-five years to 
Apm, and established his secret rites. This is all that 

o 2 
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caa be surmised with any thing like a substantial foun- 
dation. The painting of the Hall of Beauties, or rather 
the Pantheon, represents the introduction of the same 
personage to the assembled gods, but principally to 
SerapiSr who occupies the prominent position, op either 
side the door. The whole terminates in him. Indeed, 
on all sides of the model exhibited by Belzbni are sym- 
bols of Serapis. This deity was sometimes represented 
a figure with swathed feet, as a vase with four heads 
of animals ; sometimes as a column with four capitals ; 
sometimes as a column with the head of Osiris for a 
capital ; and bearing the emblems of a last judgment, 
the flail and crook. His attending priests bore the 
marks of the animals devoted to him, one was a lion, 
another a hawk, another a dog, and the other was 
unmasked. Four vases, as appears from numerous pic- 
tures with similar heads, were devoted to the dead. 
These masked personages are the same as figured at 
Eleusis, for the unmasked figure was the ** king of the 
mysteries ;" that with the hawk's head was the torch- 
bearer or emblem of the sun, the lion was the emblem 
of Apollo, and the dog of Anubis or Mercury. These 
figures, as we have intimated, agree with the Jewish 
cherubim ; they constituted the original Cerberus, an- 
other emblem dedicated to Pluto or Serapis ; for, this 
Cerberus was supposed to guard the way of the ESysian 
Fields, and was placed at the gate of the pagan Eden at 
Molossas, as the way of Eden veas guarded by the 
*' fiery sword" of the Jewish cherubim. 

The figures of Serapis and his attendant priests are 
to be seen on all sides in Belzoni's Model. Directly 
opposite is the myHical com van ** Vannus lacchis*^ on 
an altar. In the entrance passage appear a human 
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figure swathed into the resemblance of a column, and 
placed on a pedestal. In the " Hall of Beauties" he 
stands with his back to a column of measurement with 
four capitals, and is receiving an offering of the mint 
which was devoted to him ; for fruits and flowers were 
consecrated to him as the king of Elysium, as they were 
dedicated to Adonis. Denon has a plate representing 
a similar offering to Apis. On the side of the exit door 
are two priestesses dressed like Bacchanals in panther 
skins, which demonstrated the connexion between the 
funereal rites of Osiris and Bacchus. In the next 
room is the representation of an initiate being in- 
troduced into the presence of Serapis as " king of the 
mysteries," who is seated and clothed in white. 

The usual masked hierophants of the God, appear 
also on the three sides of the four columns which sup- 
port the chamber. The paintings round the room, are 
representations of the rites of initiation, and will be 
found to tally with some of the descriptions of these 
rites. The column of Serapis again appears in the 
double pillared room; which Belzoni calls the side- 
board chamber. No one can doubt for a moment that 
the figure represented on that column is Serapis, and 
that this was consequently the oracle or secret cell of 
his most secret mysteries. Again, can it be doubted 
that the splendid room, called the saloon, was devoted to 
the rites of Apis, when the remnant of an embalmed 
Apis is found there, and when the Bull Apis is almost 
the only ; certainly, the only prominent figure repre- 
sented there. Can any one doubt that this tomb (as it 
is called) was one of the " secket Caverns in which 

Apis was EMBALMED — WHICH NO STRANGER EVER AP- 
PROACHED — ^WHICH THE PRIESTS THEMSELVES NEVER 
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BNTEBBD BUT ON THAT OCCASION, and Wfaich BB- 
LONGED TO AN ANCIENT TBMPLB of SsBAPlsf — PoU- 

sanias. 

The chambers, the galleries, the staircases^ are aH 
well calculated for the performance of the initiatory 
rite. The well is not less calculated for one of tbe 
severe trials of the initiate — ^The descent of three hun- 
dred feet beneath the Sarcophagus, was evidently in- 
tended for a priestly juggle, or a secret ^itrance. Eyem 
the bats which Homer describes as the frequenters of 
the oracular cdls are to be found here, nor could » 
descent to Hades be better symbolized than by thai 
dark and dreary passage, terminating, perhaps, in the 
mummy pits, or subterranean Necropolis of Thebes.— The 
splendid saloon, its pillared vestibule, and bold pro- 
scenium like a theatre, were equally well calculated fiMr 
the dramatic pageants exhibited in the mysteries ; the 
chambers of each side for the retiring rooms of tbe 
actors ; and the magnificent Sarcophagus lor the con- 
cluding and crowning rite. 

That final '' beatific vision" has been before adverted 
to. Some dazzling machinery seems to have been con- 
nected with it. '< A miraculous light disposes itsdf,'' 
says Stobffius — ^* I rushed forward," says ApMleiw, 
** amidst conflicting elements, and beheld a siin shining 
with the splendour of day amidst the depths of mid- 
night." All the Pagan nations had a Sol Inferut, who 
presided over funereal rites ; Serapia was the Sol Inferys 
of Egypt, as Pluto was the Jupiter Inferus of the Greel^s* 

It was in the saloon, then, that the veil of my3tei7 
was removcid. It was here, perhaps, amidst thf$ ^fflijf 
of glory, " dark with excessive light," amidst the yk 
bration of tumultuous torches, und tbie d^ep r^.YQi;i^?!ca- 
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Aon of mimic thunder; amid the trumpet echoes of 
gratulation to the new ekct» that the ** temple was 
opened," and in the temple " the ark of the mysteries." 
It was bere^ perhaps^ amidst the baying of dogs, 
and cries of *< BteUf EUidu;'^ amidst ^^ thunders and 
lightnings, and yoices,'' that an image of the regenerated 
God, slowly emerged from his symbolic tomb, and a 
niigbfy YOice, with i^llabic intonation, pronounced aloud, 
** The Lord of all things is come into the world I The 
great uid beneficrat King Osiris is bom again !" 

E. a 

A. Apb mis drowned, after a ceiteia «ime» in ihe fomtain of dw 
pifesta*— ifmy. 

B. Nome but the priests Iraew the secret pkees wfaerefai they en- 
tonbed Apm.'^Pamamt». It is not uBiil^ly that treasufes were kept 
in the siMue secret roceptade. 

C. See Pyth4gora8*8 Ckdden Verses.— Fii^ 6th book. 

D. There it extant a representatioii of an initiatioik in the mys* 
tei^ee of Oains, represented by an eye in a circle oa a sceptre, to 
which the candidates aro approaching by a flight of fourteen steps. 
The number fourteen was a mystic number, and particularly devoted 
to Serapis, it being the number of cubits to which the Nile rose. 

E. See the Platonic writers for the *' Sidereal Ladder** of the 
Mythratic caves. The being suspended over a Barathrum, or deep 
gaUa, was one of the most formidable trials of the mjrsteries. **■ Steep 
not down,** si^B a Chaldean arade, {Ammutnus. Ind. Antie. toL inr.. 
p. 271.) " for a precipiee. li^ beneath the earth, drawing through a 
ladder of seven steps. At the foot of the bidder yawns a deep gul^ 
doim which the soul which could not rise rapidly plunges.** 

F. P^« Sirabo. 
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ON NATURE AND ART IN POBTRY- 

[AlUiough the date of the following letter is two jean back, yet we 
consider its subject as one which is always of strong* poetical interest. 
It was, we are assured, not written for publication,— which can, we 
think, be traced in the familiar tone of the composition— but we have 
preferred giving it in its present state, to throwing its matter into a 
more formal and sustained essay.] 

London, May, I82I. 

My dbar H , 

You ask me for my opinion of Lord Byron's pam- 
phlet. Mr. Bowles' answer has just appeared, and I 
send it you together with this. The question at issue 
between the controversialists seems to be simply this — 
" Which is the superior, for the purposes of poetry, 
Nature or Art?" — ^From this, however, both have WMi- 
dered ; — Lord Byron from not caring a jot about the 
point in question, or about his antagonist, or about any 
thing else in the world, except writing a brilliant and 
bitter pamphlet, calculated to display his wit, and to 
* shew up' a few brother poets ; — all of whom, by the 
way, his Lordship has, at various times and in various 
manners, abused and ridiculed — and if now and then 
he have given some of them praise, it has been in such 
a sort as to render it doubtful whether his abuse be 
not the more desirable of the two. His caresses, indeed, 
have always very much the air of those of the bear he 
used to keep when he was at Cambridge. 

Mr. Bowles has strayed from the question in debate 
from having written evidently in great haste, and with 
very little connection ; — for, though he has attempted to 
classify very much in his titles and headings, his argu- 
ments are brought forward in no sort of succession or 
dependence on each other. I shall^ therefore, drop 
Lord Byron and Mr. Bowles, except where their argu- 
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menta bear dii^ectty <m miiie, — and discUss the quedtkm 
on its own m^rits^ 

In the first place, then, I hold, that, though the poetical 
objects in Nature and in Art heighten and assist each 
other, yet that Nature has few, if any, unpoetical objects, 
whereas many of those of Art are so ; — and secondly — 
That the most poetical objects in Nature are more 
poetiical than the most poetical objects in Art. 

With regard to the first of these positions— What 
object in Natute, unspoiled by man, and still existing 
as it came from the hand of Ood, is not highly susceptible 
of po^ry? — I know of none. — There are, indeed, few 
things left with which man has not meddled. But still 
there are some ; — some which he has hitherto left un- 
touched, others on which his touch is powerless. ** Cette 
superbe mer, sur laquelle I'homme n'a jamais pu im- 
primer ses traces" still bears, and ever will bear, its 
own unchangeable aspect. The mountains which soar 
into the sky, and lift their heads far beyond the reach of 
man and his power, reign in the majesty of Nature, 

*^ On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds. 
With a diadem of snow.** 

Many parts of the American forests also are yet un- 
trodden, at least unchanged, by man. And are not they 
poetical 7 Those vast woods which cover what in our 
smaller hemisphere would be the space of kingdoms — 
with all those sights and sounds which embellish and 
giye a charm to forest scenery — fruits and flowers, and 
leaves of every shade of green, from the shadowy 
pine to the brilliant acacia — ^their birds of every con- 
ceivable variety of plumage, and modulation of song — 
and those beasts which add to all these things the in- 
terest and the dignity of danger — are not, I again ask, 
forests in this primeval state, in the highest degree 
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poetieal ?•— And what does Art do here f-^he axe re- 
sounds and the fire blazes, and the proud trees of the 
forest become blackened stumps — ^the beautiful and 
▼aried glades are opened into unsightly olearings^ — and 
lAe picturesque Indian, who pursues his enemy or his 
game through the almost trackless woods, is replaced 
by a back'Woodfman — the brutal and dissolute savage 
of civilization, instead of the pure-minded and dignified 
savage of Nature. 

But even the most unpromising things in Nature, such 
aslea^ess tn^, stagnant pools, and barren heaths, may 
be adapted with the utmost advantage to the purposes 
of poetry. 

The lileiteft radc iqpoii tke loneliett bettlw 
Feels in its bamnpess some touch of spryig ; 
And in the April dew or beam of May, 
Its moss and Behen freshen and revhre *. 

Is ndt this poetry? — and what is its subject f — 
The bleakest rock upon the loneliest heath. 

There are few things iu Nature of more wretched ap- 
pearance than a/<?n, and yet even this has given rise to 
writing truly poetical. The passage I allude to is in 
Crabbe'stale of a Lover's Journey — and it is so powerful 
and extraordinary, that it is well worth quoting: — 

' On either side 

Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide, 
TTitk dikes on either hand by Ocean's self sapfdiad: 
Far on the right, the distant sea is seen. 
And salt the spriugs that feed the marsh between ; 
Beneadi an ancient bridge, the straitened fhcd 
Rolls through Hs sloinng ba^ of s)imy ipiid ; 
Near it a sunken boat resists the tide, 
That frets and hurries to th* opposing side ; 
The rushes sharp, that on tiie bonfers grow, \ 
Bend their broim iow^rets to the stream bel^n^v 
Impure in all its course, in all its progress slow.) 
Here a grave Flora scarcely deigns to bloom. 
Nor wears a*rosy blush, nor sheds perliime ; 

* Beaumont. 
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^Pfae hw daft llow«n tbat o*er tikt j^aee are tpnail 
Partake the n^nre of tit^tr fenny bj&d • 
Here on its wirj stem, in ri^d bloom. 
Grows the salt lavender that lacks peirfimie ; 
Hon tUa dwarf sa8o|7s cne^, tba laptfoilliavalit 
And the soft slimy po^low of th/s marsh ; 
Low on the ear the distant billows sound. 
And jost in view i^ipeaxs their stony bounid ; 
No Mlge mor tree eo^«e^ the glowii^ f ui^ 
Bi^, save a wat*ry tribe, the district shnn^ 
Nor cMrp among the reeds where bitter waters run. — 

— i^qd vk^ is the wW^ ^ tlo^ powerful poetqr ?«nsjt 

m^c8li!;rT?To this B^8A{t^ IQ appended a pfffp^ vl^ai^ 

though pf Jp9^fae iq v^^^t ui 00 pictureMmf ly ao^. ^^ifipQff? 

puirfy WHte9t thfl^ f e^JiwU copy it,— awjl obMHi its cyHt 

dft^c^ iQ my ct^iusa^rrfo^r writing n(eed n^ be jd| x^tB^iq 

he ppfitry. '' Th^ ditchei? of a fen 80 near the AcaaQ w^ 

lip^ with irregular patches of a coarse and irt^nie4 

lava ; a muddy ^j&dipi^nt rests op the ho^-tail and pj(h^ 

perennial herbs, which in part conceal the shal^w^jiesi^i pf 

Jhe stream; ft faHeaveft pal^rflowwRg W^ny-grfss 

appears ^arjiy ^n J^ie year, ^d );hp r^z<NHBdge4 b\Ul-TORfc 

W th$» «ummftr^pd w^t^nm- '^'b^ fen it^jdf h^p % ^larJj^ 

^nd saline herbage ; there ftr^ rushes ftnd (ifr^ A^ja^ 

and in a few gashes tl\e fl^s of the cpjOon^frafa ^fc 

seen, but more commonly the sea-aster^ tl^f dullest of 

that pumeroMS and bari^'^^us ; ^ tkrifi,^ ^>lue in flo.wer, 

byt withering and rei^aiQing withered till thip yrint^r 

scatters it; the 4<z/^t(?(?rf > bpth simplfs and ^hr^t>by» 1^ 

few kinds of grass, ^haniged by th#r soil ftn<^ atmqi^. 

phere, aji^d low p^nt^> of two or three d^omina^^i^, 

iljad^iqguisbed in a gpneri^ x\^i^ of the s|c^nery f-H9uo^ 

if t^f^ yegetation of the fqi;;, when it is at a sniall dia* 

IfM^ ffojrx the ocean." 

I %YJU give fii^thi^r, perhaps still n^ore striking, in- 
8|ajQ[C(^. It is a description ^n Rob E?y of a \>9XP^ 
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moor— of Natare in bar very meanest aspect— where. 

Far as the eye can reach, no tree is seen. 
Earth, clad in russet, scorns the lirelj green,^ 

and yet, see what, in the hands of a master, can be made 
even of a country like this : — '' Huge continuous heaths, 
spread before, behind, and around its, in hopeless bar- 
renness, — ^now level, and interspersed with swamps, 
green with treacherous verdure, or sable with turf, or, 
as they call them in Scotland, peat-bogs, — and now 
swelling into huge heavy ascents, which wanted the dig- 
nity and form of hills, while they were still more toil- 
some to the passenger. There were neither trees nor 
bushes to relieve the eye from the russet livery of abso- 
lute sterility. The very heath was of that stinted im- 
perfect kind which has little or no flower, and affords 
the coarsest and meanest covering which, as far as my 
experience Enables me to judge, Mother Earth is ever 
arrayed in." 

I have purposely cited nothing in support of the 
poetical susceptibilities of the higher orders of natural 
objects — ^I have confined mjrself to what relates to . 
Nature's very lowest appearances and attributes, and 
yet I have, I trust, proved that even these can be, and 
are, poetical. 

Now, that there are numberless objects in Art which 
cannot by any powers, however great, be made poetical, 
we have in these days conclusive and most abun- 
dant evidence. I do not ask, whether it can be possible 
for any one to give poetry to the commonest productions 
of mechanical art, — household utensils, for instance, 
brooms, mops, pails, and warming-pans ; — but look at 
the attempts of persons of poetical genius confessedly 
great,— of Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Wordsworth, — to 
poetize these things ; — look at nine-tenths of the lyrical 
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ballads— aboye all, Mr. Wordsworth's ** waBhing-tub,"* 
and his " Alice Fell,"— and say whether it is possible 
for any genius to dignify objects like these. 

I have said, secondly, that the most poetical objects in 
Nature are more poetical than the most poetical objects 
in Art. Is not, for instance, mountain scenery, in sun- 
shine, in moonlight, and perhaps still more in storm — 
is not the ocean in its ** boundless magnitude," whether 
in the heavy heaving of a dead calm, in the smiles and 
serenity of a light breeze, or in the appalling terrors 
of a tempest — are not, more than all, the heavens, with 
their sun and moon and stars, their clouds and winds, 
their rain and hail and snow, and all their infinite vary- 
ings of weather, and thence of atmosphere and appear- 
ance—are not these things^this earth and sea and sky — 
and last, not least, is not humidi beauty— inor^ poetical 
than any objects of Art whatsoever ? — 

I grant that many things in Art are highly poetical ;— 
that Athens, Rome, the pyramids, the remains of ancient 
sculpture, the master-pieces of painting — ^I grant that 
these and numberless other objects of Art may be cited 
as breathing poetry ;— but are they as poetical as the 
splendid manifestations of Nature I have instanced 
above ? Mr. Bowles says, finely and truly, that the one 
leads the thought to God— the other to man— that the 
imagination rises. ^* from Nature up to Nature's God;" 
this alone, one would think, should decide the ques- 
tion — but let us take an instance. 

One of the most beautiful and impressive objects in 
Nature is the sky on a moonlight night. — What is the 
blemish in the beauty of the following lines, composed 
on cont^mplating the heavens in this state ?— line^ of 
high power in themselves, and extraordinary as having 
been written by Voltaire: — 
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Tolu cet TiMfeB pajg cPazope et de lukm^re, 
Tir^ ivL sein du vide, et form^ sans mati^re, 
Arrohdis sans compas, et tournant sans pivot, 
Ont k pdne 6oat^ la d^ense d%n mot. 

What is, I ask, the drawback from these fine vers*? 
why^ the associathtg compasses and pivots, objeots of 
iti^Ai&tiical ntty with the grandest ideas of I^ature in all 
Kei* prfde, Af%er the line, 

Ttr^ du sein du vide, et formes sans mati^re, 
it is, indeed, a falling off to speak of this magnificent 
and miraculous heaven as being 

Anmidl sans compas, et tournant sans pivot. 
IiiE>rd Byrcti himself furnishes a striking and beautiful 
iaataaoe of the tf^eriority of Nature to Ai^t in its efieci 
on butiooB passion,* as pictured in poetrjr^ 

n»y were dlime, but not done as tkey 
Tf Ao, $kui in chambers, H^nk itUmeliwess; 

The silent ocean, and the starlight bay — 
The twilight glow which momently grew less — 

Thet ToiMleM Mnds^ and <lr6pping caveA, wMclr lay 
Around them, made them to each other press. 

As if there were no life beneath the sky. 

Save t!heir*s, and that tihelr life could never die. 

Such, indeed, is the true effect of Nature upon the 
soul. The lines under which I have run my pen are the 
most direct exemplification of my position. They were 
not alone in the chambers of man, but in the vast dome 
of Nature ; — the most gorgeous scenes of worldly art 
would not have drawn their hearts together like the 
simple solitude of the evening shore, and the solemn 
aspect of its patural beauty. 

Again.— Take the following splendid passage from 
lEfanfred — ^for from Lord Byron*s own mouth will I 
judge him:— 

My joy was in the wilderness, to breathe 

The difficult air of the iced-mountiun's top. 
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Whete Uie biids dare not build, nor iBMct*0 wmgr 

Flit o'er the herbless granite ;-*or to pfainge 

Into the torrent, and to roll along 

On the swift whirl of the neiW-breakSng wave 

Oi mer^tttemit or ocean in their flow. 

In these mj early strength exalted, or 

To follow through the night the moying moon, 

The Btafs and their d^veloperaettts ; or catck 

The dazzling lightnings tiD my eyes grew dim ; 

Or to look, list* ning, on the scattered leaves. 

While autumn winds were at their evening song. 

Now, could a mind like Manfred's — ^fallen, indeed^ 
but originally, and at the time to which these lines have 
reference, of the highest mould possible for humani^, 
to be cast in, — could this mind have derived the same 
sensations from gazing on any objects of Art, as it did 
from communing thus with Nature in the scenes and 
seasons of her wildest and grandest sublimity ?— I think 
not. 

it is also observable, that every image iu this passa^^ 
of exquisite poetry is drawn from Nature — not one 
single one from Art. The same remark is generally 
applicable to the whole of the splendid poem from 
which these lines are taken — and, indeed, with few ex* 
ceptions, to all lord Byron's works. But it 10 natural 
that it shottki be M^f^ot nil <Mr most poMcsSL poets (if 
I may so speak) derive the great maj;orfty of their 
images from Nature. I will i&fy the best-iaad Shak- 
spearian to point out in his works more than one image 
in^ t#n not dedveed from ther peetry of NaUii^, 

LoM Byron has made great appeal to efcufpture in 
support of the doctrines which he upholds so much in 
his theory, but from which he departs so wholly in prac- 
tice—and he cites t^ Veniifl » beiog m#re beautiful 
than (almost) any thing he has ever seen in Nature. 
I shalT not take advantage of his exception- in favour 
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of Lady Charlemont and the Albanian road-maker*, I 
shall merely say that I have seen numberless women 
who, however inferior to the Venus in form, have far 
excelled her in general beauty, insomuch as a woman 
of marble must always yield in expression to a woman 
of flesh and Mood. Marble may have — the Venus has — 
all the beauty of perfection of form and feature, and of 
gracefulness of attitude — but can it have that far supe- 
rior grace, the grace of motion? Can a statue have 
that magical variety of beautiful colouring which de- 
lights us in the eyes, lips, teeth, hair and complexion 
of a living woman? Can the surface of stone possess 
that exquisite texture which nothing but the skin of 
lovely living flesh can have-^that mingling of velvet 
and satin, with the freshness of life superadded? Can 
the hair of a statue float on the wind? Can the glance 
of its eye shift? Can the smile of its lip change? — 
These, it will be said are impossibilities — they are so; 
stone cannot be made to equal a living being — ^Art cannot 
be made to equal Nature. 

How beautifully this idea is expressed in the following 
lines ; — 

They said her cheek of youth was beautiful. 
Till withering^ sorrow blanched the bri^ffat rose i 
And I have heard men swear her form was fair. 
But grief did lay his icy finger on it. 
And chitted tiUo c coH jftylea iUttue\, 



* Lord B., in the following lines, directly contradicts the position here 
advanced in his letter — but, indeed* his preachments in the pamphlet 
are in direct opposition to his practice in poetry : — 



- she was one 



Fit for the model of a statuary, 
(A race of mere impostors, when alts done.) 
I >e seen much finer women, ripe and real. 
Than aH the nonsense of their stone ideal*** — So have L 

t Bertram. 
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These lines certainly were written without the slight- 
est reference to the rivalry of Nature and Art — but they 
were written in the true spirit .of poetry, and they repre- 
sent the effect of withering grief on a lovely woman, 
as being that 

Songf and tinile— heauty and melody. 

And youth and happiness are gone from her, 

and that her form is ^* chilled into a cold and joyless 
statue ;" — ^that, in short, she has faded from a being, 
instinct with beautiful life, formed by Nature, — to 
, motionless *< shapen stone," chiselled by Art. May 
we not say, then, physically, as Godwin has said, 
OMNrally, <^ It is better that man should be a living being 
than a rtock or a stone" ? 

Has Art any thing so poetical as the desert— with its 
ocean-like extent — its columns of moving sand — its 
burning and death-bearing winds — and, more than all, 
its occasional green spots and gushing springs, rendered 
doubly beautiful and grateful by their contrast to all 
around ? I believe t^ere is no image more frequently 
made use of in poetry, especially by Lord Byron himself, 
than this very one of a fountain in the midst of the 
desert — 

As springs in deserts found seem street, all brackish though they be ; , 
S09 midst the withered waste of life, those tears would flow to me. 

How is it that caravans add poetry to the desert? It 
is not by the contrast between the littleness of man and 
the immensity of the wilds through which he journeys? 
—by his toil, his privations, his peril ? We see him 
exposed to be swept from the face of the earth by the 
whirlwinds of sand, or to perish from drought in the 
desert; and we reflect how little he is, and how vast 
and awful is the wilderness around him. Which is it, 
then, which confers poetry— the caravan on the desert. 

Vol. III. Past I- H 
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or the desert on the caravan? Each certainly heightens 
and adds to the interest of the other, but the desert 
would still be sublime, though man never crossed its 
surface, — ^whilst the bales, and slaves, and camels of the 
merchants would lose all poetry, were they unconned^ed 
with the wildness and grandeur of the desert. 

But there is one whole class, and that the highest 
class, of poetry, in which Nature is all — Art nothing. — i 
mean that of feeling and o^ passion. I think it will be 
conceded, that the highest of all poetry is that which 
portrays the workings of the human mind — the con- 
flicts of the human heart. — And is not this all Nature t 
Is not the jeidousyof Othello, Nature! Is not the lore 
of Romeo, Nature? Are not the irresolute guilt and 
vacillating ambition of Macbeth— the relentness cruelty 
of Richard — the broken-hearted madness of Lear, Na- 
ture? Truly may we say with him — ** Nature^s above 
Art in that respect.*' I would willingly rest my quarrd 
upon this ground. Strike out ttom |>oetry all that re- 
lates to MaUf and what have you left? Twere endless 
to prove by citation that all poetry which does relate to 
man, is whc^ly derived from, and dependent upon, 
Nature— and has no connection with Art. To do this I 
might quote the better half of the poetry of the better 
half of poets — to do this I might quote nearly the whole 
of Shakspeare. You have only to take down from 
your shelf the first volume of Shakspeare that falls 
under your hand, to see how truly Nature was the well- 
spring from which the streams of his genius flowed. 
Hence is it that he still lives within the soul of all 
those to whom his language is known.^-His contempo- 
raries reared their structures on the shifting sands of 
Art« and the advancing tide of society has undermined 
them, and made them fall; — the rock of Nature was the 
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lisundatioti on which Shakspcare built— -it is f msmtable, 
ahd the glorieut ediflde stands unshaken, unshakeable, 
by ages. 

In condusion, I must gaard against being supposed 
to deny the poetical susceptibility of many objects of Art. 
I ftdly admit that it exists, and that to a high degree, 
bat not to tlie tery highest. The master-pieces <^ Art 
Are the h^hest ina^festations of the human mind, 
but the inaster-pieces <tf Ni^re are manifestations of 
the Deity himself. I regard, in fine. Art to yield to 
Nature, insomuch as the noblest of the works of God 
are superior to the noblest isi the works of man. 
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Thbes are few things in which I regret what are 
commonly caHed *^ the good old times f ' for I am inti- 
nately convinced, that what has been equally erro- 
Beously termed *' the ignorant present time,'* Is far 
better. It ts stedge, indeed, to look back and d>serv6 
how every period furnishes jeremiades on the decay of 
talent, and the deterioration' of '* affairs in general''—- 
and this even at eras to which we no# revert (as our an- 
cestors did to their predecessors) with applause, strangely 
contrasted with the vituperation of overy thing existing. 
Maugre this, we have been going on improving more 
and more rapidly in every generation,— as I believe would 
.vefy speedily be admitted by 4ny one who was put to 
Uve a twelvemonth in the days wbkb he lauds so 
kvisbly; 

There h one thf Qg, however, to which I do look back 
H • 
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with regret—namely, to the time (not above fortjr years 
ago) when there were aaid to be fottr estates in the 
realm — King, Lords, Commons, and Theatre. In my 
love of the drama, I am completely of the old school ; 
and biment, therefore, bitterly, the decadence into which 
it has fallen. I have heard this attributed to many 
things ; — to the late hour of dining — to the inexplicable 
changes of fashion — and to divers other causes, which 
console me not at all, inasmuch as the effect is all I 
care for, and that is undeniable. Among the rest, 
many of the worthy assertors of progressive degeneracy 
have not failed to allege, that it arises from there being 
no actors now sucji as we used to have formerly — but 
to this I oppose at once as decided a negative as it is 
possible to make with regard to any thing so impalpable 
and traditionary as acting. With all due modesty, I beg 
to assert that I am peculiarly well qualified to speak on 
this point — ^for I believe there are few better read in 
dramatic history than I am. From the time of Booth, 
Wilks, and Gibber, down to the production of the last 
new pantomime, there is scarcely a tragedy, comedy, 
opera, or farce, dead or living, saved or damned, with the 
merits and fate of which I am not acquainted ; — there is 
scarcely an actor, actress, or singer, whom I do not know 
as well as their perishable art will suffn* them to be 
known to posterity. Now, with all this learning, and 
having given to the subject all due consideration, I am 
of opinion, that (always with one exception) we have as 
effective a corps dramatique at this moment as ever ex- 
isted at any one time. In talking of Betterton, Ncdces, 
Booth, Quin, Garrick, Woodward, King,— Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, Mrs.Oldfield, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Gibber, Mm. 
Glive,— we forget that we heap together what in truth 
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was but a succession of talent ; for though the dawn of 
King was contemporary with the setting of Garrick, and 
his again with Quin, who, in turn, succeeded Booth, 
who succeeded Betterton, — yet the first name and the 
last flourished, in fact, at the distance of nearly a cen- 
tury from each other. , 

The one exception to which I have above alluded, is 
Garrick. I do believe that there was never any thing 
near him on the stage. It is not to his wonderful ver- 
satility that I especially allude — to his tragedy, comedy, 
and low comedy— his Lear, his Benedick, and his Drug- 
ger — ^but his powers of pantomime were such as I be- 
lieve were never possessed, or at least displayed, by any 
other individual. The gift of being able to mould the 
countenance into the most real and living expression of 
an a£isumed passion, does appear to have been, his to a 
degree far beyond any thing else on record. The wdl- 
known story of his personating the mad father bdfore a 
French company at Mile.. Clairon's, is strong proof of 
this. He used to say, that it was from witnessing the 
gladness of that man that he learned to play Lear. This 
person was an acqu^ntanceof Garrick's, and lived near 
Goodman's Fields. In playing with his infant child at 
an open window, he let it fall, and it was dashed to 
pieces. The shock was so great to the father, that from 
that moment he became mad — and his insanity used to 
display itself by his going to the window, fancying that 
he was playing with the child— then, after some time, 
dropping it — and again acting, because again suffering, 
the pangs which he felt at the real catastrophe. This 
Garridc often witnessed — and from these sources, he 
declared that he drew that representation of insanity in 
Lear, which was, it is said, more forcible, terrible, and 
true, than any similar delineation ever given- on the 
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•tag6*. It was this narrative (I may call it) whicJh he 
gave one night at Mile. Clairon's, which drew from 
both professional and national envy the highest express 
sions of astonishment, and the fullest adtnission of un- 
approached superiority. 

Oarrick's versatility is also another point on which he 
stands alone. No one, in these days, attempts to join 
low comedy to tragedy — and I do not regret it. This 
may be attributed as much to the audiences as the ac- 
tors. I do not think that at this time of day we should 
bear the same man in Othello or Hamlet, whom we had 
Been the night before in Marplot or Abel Drugger. 
There is nothing incongruous in the sf^ne person being 
Borneo and Charles Surface^-Jaffier and Don Juan^-^ 
but I cannot help thinking, that if any actor now were 
to play a part, the point of which depended on Ms being 
low, mean, or contemptible, we should feel i^eminU^ 
cenoes fotal to his eflfect in dignity, tenderness, or pMh 
sion. That there is considerable truth in this feeling, 
is ai^iarent from the well-known story 6f the lady who 
had fallen so desperatdy in love wltii Garrick in Romeo^ 
as to be on the point <tf making to him a tender of heiT 
hand and fortune, being cured at once hf neeiug him in 
Ab^ Drugger. 

But either the audience was not so sensitive and 
critical as it is now, j— or Ganridi had power W 

* I doubt, howam; whether it eosU be iner Huui Andmfeltff act* 
inif in Uie Father, in Apiese. I am anre no one could tee that mof^ 
inasterl J and terrific portraiture without ihndderini^. Tbe laugh wbi^ 
he utters when be attempts to sni^ the fingers of bis friend in bb snaf- 
box, has a more tbrilliDg and ai^paBing effeet tban ahneat wof ding 
I ever saw on the stage. Bigottini*8 Nina is another eifort of a sisii* 
lar kind, and of fully equal merit. It is, possibly, leu etfectiTe iron 
its being necessarily whotty palitonume — but Uuit very drcumstance^ 
ferbapsy renders tbe sIdU tf tfie performer greater. 
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Qmbody anjf character, to a degree of reality which 
carried with it temporary oblivion of all his other 
efforts ;-^aiid, indeed, the anecdote I haye just alluded 
to, tends to prove this position as much as the other. — 
For these^ and other reasons, I think that Garrick must 
have been far above any thing of which we, of this ge- 
neration, have any personal knowledge *. But, at best, 
this must remain matter of conjecture ; — ^the professors 
of all other arts leave the monuments of their skill and 
their glory behind them ; — 

*^ The actor only sbrii^s from Timers award ; 

Feeble tradition is his memory's fuard ; 
By whoee faint breath his merits must abide, 
Unyonched by proof, to substance anallied ! 
£v*n matchless Garrick's art, to heav^ resigned. 
No fixed effect, no model leaves behind t. 

But what has all this to do with '* the Stratford 
JubBee f'— The concatenation of ideas is pretty imme- 
diate vf hich led me into this general talk about thea« 
tricals, as the proem of an account I am about to give of 
a picture I have lately seen of the Shakspearian proces- 
sion at the Jubilee aforesaid. A fHend of mine said to 
m^, a short time back—'' You are a theatrical man ; 
should DotyouJike to see the picture which Sharpe is 
painting of the Chwemt Garden Company f'—'' Of all 
things," I responded—" but the quomodoT* — " Oh, I 

* I lay no stress on the occasional resuscitation of poor old Mrs. 
Garrick, who used, from time to time, to be brought to the plaj to assert 
^t some new actor reminded her of her *' dear David/* The friends 
of any new actor, who had tderable success, always took care that this 
OMed should not be wanting to his fame. When Kean first came out, 
Mrs. Garrick made her usual declaration of his resemblance to her 
husband. On tluB bemg told to ElHston, he said, '' Ah, indeed ?— it ig 
euetly what she said of me fifkeen years ago— >1mt, to be sure, poor <M 
lady, her faculties are quite gone now:^ 

t Sheridan's Monody on the Death of Garrick. 
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will take you.**—-'' Much obliged," says I| — and we went 
accordingly. 

I expected the picture to be a fellow to that exhibited 
last year by the same artist, of the company of Drury 
Lane assemUed in the Green Room. — How agreeiiMy 
surprised, therefore, was I when, on entering the ateUetf 
Hamlet and Ophelia, Faulconbridge and Constance, 
Touchstone and Audrey, — and nearly all my Shaks-' 
pearian friends and acquaintances, stood before me at 
once. Who is Mr. Kean in a coat and waistcoat f — 
Who is Mr. Munden sitting with a quiescent coun-- 
tenanoe, with an umbrella between his legs ? — ^What b 
Harley standing still, or Knight neither giggling nor 
dancing ?— I know ye not. — Who are you ? — ^Where do 
you come from?— What are you about f These are not 
*^ the old familiar faces** that I have kno^ for years, 
till they almost appear to me like the friends of my 
youth. These are respectable gentlemanlike person- 
ages, of whom I know no more than they know of me. 
—The Drury Lane picture, acccxdingly, raised no 
emotion of kindliness and old-acquaintance — ^it touched 
no familiar chord ;--but here I saw Young, for I saw 
Hamlet;— I saw Charles Kemble, for Ae is Faulcon- 
bridge ;— I saw Mrs. Davenport, for there is no Nurse 
but her. 

When the picture was placed in its proper light, and 
I had assumed a due critical attitude, I recognised thiat 
the idea of the group was the procession of Shaks- 
pearian characters, which was to have taken place at 
the Stratford Jubilee, in the year 69. I say was to 
have taken place, for, in despite of the wood-cut at the 
head of the Chiswick edition of Shakspeare, the pro- 
cession was prevented, and that by a most common- 
place and unpoetical cause, viz.— a wet day. Listen 
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to what lumest Arthur Murphy says <m the subject : — 
'^ On the 8th September, there was a qdendid ball in 
the rotunda, and ibr the following day was announced a 
iprand procession through the town, in which the prin- 
cipal characters in Shakspeare's plays were to be exhi- 
\ritad. It happened, however, that a Ti<rient tempest 
of wind and rain made it impossible to put that part of 
the scheme into execution. The Jubilee ^ided abruptiy, 
and the company left the place with precipitation*." 
• But, in the subsequent season at Old Drury, the 
procession intended at Stratford ^d take phice. At all 
CTaits, the intention was su£Scient to bear out the 
painter,— but I like to be accurate in jny facts, in 
matters of importance. 

The picture, thm, represents a kind of woodland 
{^ade, which is shewn to be near Stratford by the ap- 
pearance of its well-known spire in the distance, and I 
sujqposei s meant to be in Charlecot Park. On one side 
of the fcnre-ground is a temple, with a statue of Shak* 
q[ieare, towards which a part of the procession is in 
progress, from an arch which bounds the precinct on 
the other— and in the back-ground is a bank, along 
which those who have already passed < the presence* 
are seen returning to the town. 

* If Ihe reader be u fond of a ' good jest* as I am, lie will be 
obliged to me for taking the trouble to copy oat (wMch of all things I 
abominate) the foflowing mot of Foote*8, from the same account:— 
** Foote was no sooner seen on the mafgin of die rifer, tbaa a crowd 
assembled around him. He cracked his jokes^ and peals of laughter 
resounded all over the lawn. On a sudden, a tall man, prodigiously 
corpulent and unwieldy, broke lliroagb the circle, richly dressed in 
gdd^iiiMsed cMies, hi oid^ to have contersation with die fiunoss wit; 
Foote pajd him several compliments, and then asked him, " Has the 
county of Warwick the honour o^ giving birth to you. Sir, as well as to 
gli^^pewre?*— '*Ko,** said the uncouth gentleman, " I come out of 
Eptau**— ** Out of Essex V iM Foote, *' and who drove you ?** 



Immediattly in fnmt of the tempte, at the head <rf 
tiie proeeaaioD, stand Hartley and Miss Stefdiens as 
Hmrf the Vnith and Anne Bolqm. « Bliss Stqphoia P 
— ^hat a worUt of sweet sounds are conjured up by 
die Tery name ! It ia a syncmyme for music— Mosie in 
its best» truest, mo^ soul-felt sense. Miss Stqphen8*s 
singing is, indeed, the poetry of music* When we 
Ksten to her, we forget that there are such things in 
the worid as minims, crotchets, and double bass. 
Resin and ca^t cease to eiist — the orchestra Tanishes 
from the Tiew, and the tap of the leader on his tin 
dandleshade is heard no more. Miss Stephens is in her 
worthy place* in a Shakspearian picture — for I am sure 
that her singing is the music that Shakspeare loved so 
much, and has described so often. It is the breathing 
of the heart— the speaking of the soul. She does not 
dist^ay difficulty, that she may show how she can o?^« 
tome ^t^-she casts it entirely out of view, and gives to 
us only the delicious final effiM^t. So completely, indeed, 
does she make us forget all the scientific means of 
attaining this delightfol end, that we look on her, while 
she sings, less as an individual being, than as an em^ 
bodying of the spirit of sweet sounds As the ghost, in 
the comedy of the Haunted House, appeared ** in the 
shape of the sound of a drum," so is Miss Stephens, at 
such times, only the shape of the sound of all witching 
and irresistible music. 

Before her is liston, as Launce, kneeling with his hand 
on his dog. It is an admirable likeness ;— the never-to- 
be-forgotten face of Liston lives and looks at you. 
What a fSEu^e it is I Truly may listm be said to be a 
realization of the milk-maid in the song — his ** foce is 
his fortune,*'— 4Uid who would desire a better t — ^What 
expressive no-expression in the bullet eyes ! — How elo- 
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quent are those abundant and dnxyping chape without 
hie speaking a word! Reader, have you sot seen Lis* 
ton fix some unfortunate in the pit, and lean over the 
foot-lamps with their full glare on his (fiomUenancCf I 
was going to say — no, his) face, (it is the only word) 
while he ** mopped and mowed'* as though he spoke^ 
and spoke in mingled anger and complaint t Have you 
not seen this t-^^if you have not, go hang yourself, for 
ym have seen nothing--or go and see it before you 
sleep, if he acts to-night* If you haive seen it, theil you 
have sera him in this picture also ; — ^I laughed as I 
boked ;— there he was in all his g^ory-^his face round 
Hke a plum-pudding, ^and bursting, like it, with att 
insaginable richness and good things. But with all this, 
liston isnoactort he can act, at least, nothing but lis- 
toQ-^and it is scarcely to be wished he should do more. 
He cattnot play Shakspeart ;— his Malvolio is bad, his . 
Sir Andrew wor8e-4Lnd his Lancelot and his Launce are 
hut middling. Even any ttock part is not fit for him. His 
Acr ee h is Tony Lumpkin-^'-are but so*so ;— but then his 
Liston 1 Truly that makes up, and more than makes up, 
for all. See him in Nicholas Twill^in Lubin Log— mere 
muialions on the thema Liston-^-species of the genus 
Liston^ See him in Lord Grizzle, which he, not Fields 
ittg, has made ;— see him in these— his property-— bis 
cteationi ; — see him in these, and you will acknowledge, 
with the rest of the world, that Dryden's line ceases to 
be paradox and fustian; in very truth, ** none but him* 
self dui be his parallel.'* 

A little forther back, and more to the right of the pie* 
tttie, is an exquisite portrait of Mrs. Davenport, as the 
Nurse in Romto and Juliet. I have already wished that 
Shakspeare oould riee from the dead to hear Miss Stephens 
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sing*— he ought to see Mrs.Davenport play the Nurse, also. 
It is no mean praise to say of any performance, that it em- 
bodies, in the most exact and perfect manner, a conception 
of Shakspeare. It shews a deep insight into the minutias 
of his meaning, that argues no common order of mind 
in its possessor. And nothing can, by possibility, be 
more admirable, than the manner in which Mrs. Daven- 
port plays this part; — nor this alone, but every part I 
ever saw her in ; — ^but I cite this in particular, both from 
her being drawn in it, and from its being her great 
Shakspearian effort. Nothing is so easy as to play Mrs. 
Davenport^s line of characters tolerably— nothing is sodif- 
ficuli as to play them finely. I am not sure whether the 
indescribable tcmch of genius is not more strongly shewn 
by making that which is bearable when middling, ex- 
ceedingly fine^-^thari it is in higher and more ambitious 
inatters; I do not use the word " genius*' lightly—- but 
I am not one of those exchisiye persons who would con- 
fine it to one narrow and peculiar class of things. 
Comic genius is, I grant, of an inferior order to tragic 
genius, but it is genius still. What makes people so rare- 
ly think of applying the word to comedy, is, that exceed- 
ingly good comic acting and writing may be reached 
without any genius at all, while tragic writing and act- 
ing, without geKiius, is abominable. Nobody, I think, 
who can discern genius, will deny its strong display in 
Mrs. Davenport^s Mrs. Malaprop— in her Mrs. Heidel- 
berg — in short, in any part where the author gives room 
for it to work. All delight in her acting ; but perhaps 
its very perfection makes her merit less loudly acknow- 
ledged than it should be, from herself being so totally 
\efi out of view,^8o completely sunken in the assumed 
character. I was delighted to hear, not long ago, a 
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gentleman in the same box with me» exclaim on her 
going out, after having played a scene in the first stylo— ^ 
" E^ad, 8he*8 Garrick in petticoats 1" 

Close to her is Meadows, in a three-cornered hat ;— I 
don't exactly know what character it is meant to be—* 
but he ought to be in the Apothecary, as a pendant to 
Mrs. Davenport's Nurse. He plays that part very finely, 
— ^for he plays it, as sense and taste ought always to 
have caused it to be played — as any thing but comedy. 
Shakspeare evidently meant it to be a personification of 
the extremity of gnawing poverty — ^than which nothing 
ean, by possibility, be less comic ; — instead of which, a 
farcically-dressed figure comes forth, (in this point, by 
the way, Mr. M. has not reformed on his jH^edecessors,) 
to make the galleries laugh, and, alack ! often the cri- 
tics also. Meadows, as I have said, over-dresses the 
part, 8O5 at his first coming on, there is still a burst at 
his outr6 leanness and beggarly aspect, but this soon 
ceases, as all the horrors of utter want are seen embo- 
died and displayed in his person — and the manner in 
which he clutches and paws the purse of gold given him 
by Romeo, is enough to make the flesh creep. 

We now come to the centre of the picture ;«^in this, 
the chief figures are Young and Miss Tree, as Hamlet 
and Ophelia, and Charles Kemble and Miss Chester as 
Faulconbridge and Constance. The likeness of Young 
is admirable — not in the least flattering, but severely 
Uke. There is a sort of Quixotic look about the charac- 
ter of the heady which is very observable in Young's 
Hamlet, where the nearly-unrouged cheek rises from the 
suit of sable. He chose rightly (if it was his choice) to 
be painted in Hamlet — it is by far his best part. Young 
totally wants passicm, — ^has good sense and taste, and is 
an excellent declaimer;-*-lience the contemplative, mo* 
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ping, moralisdng Prince Is exactly suited to his powers. 
His coldness — his mannerism— are here little felt ; — bis 
gentlemanly deportment — ^his scholar-like enunciation— 
his classical taste,— Hire all of infinite serrice. Young 
never offends — generally pleases — but scarcely ever gives 
rise to strong emotion or vehement applause. He is 
less praised and less abused than any other actor. He 
has no splendid excellencies, and no glaring faults. He 
has a calm, equable, and ample popularity, — ^but excites 
very little exclusive, and no ardent, admiration. 

Near Hamlet is Ophelia, strewing flowers. But oh ! 
Mr. Sharpe, how is this 1 How came you to draw Miss 
Tree as Ophelia, where she wears a petticoat ?-— why 
was it not Julia — ^Yiola— or some other part of the fe- 
male masculine ? — of the male feminine ? If Liston's 
face be his fortune, Miss Tree's legs have been her^s ; — 
for from the moment that she appeared in breeches, the 
whole band of critics, who had noticed her but little be- 
fore, opened in full cry of extravagant admiration and 
praise. Miss Tree is a pretty singer, and was so con- 
sidered, till she <« drew the curtain from before tliescf 
gifts,** and displayed '* the excellent constitution of her 
legs ;*'^^4md thra ! — King Cambyses* vein was poor and 
cold to the terms in which she was lauded ! AA one of 
those who admire this ringmg-tree as lavishly as the 
prince did in the Arabian Tale, what it is that causes 
his admiration t— is it voice and science f — skill or 
power ?^— and he would, if he told the truth, borrow, as 
I have done, the words of honest Sir Toby, and say 

<^ No, sir ; it is legs and tiiighs."* ^If I did not fear 

being poniarded some night in the Piazzas of Covetit 
Garden, I would say that / am somewhat heterodox with 
regard to these same legs^^-^tnd conceive that the afbre- 
named critics, in the numerous disMrtations wf^h th^ 
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have written upon them» have only shewn their Ignorance 
of what the female form divine ought to be. Every man, 
I believe, thinks himself skilled on this most interesting 
subject, and, *^ camme un autrCf et plus qu'un autre,^^ I 
am of that opinion — and therefore could dissert very 
learnedly on the topic ; — ^but, as I wish to die a natural 
death, I will not. 

The next figure is Charles Kemble, in a splendid suit 
of brass armour, as Faulconbridge. I believe this is an 
anachronism, by the bye — ^but, no matter for that ; — it is 
not a striking one, and the habit Well becomes his magnifi^ 
cent figure. ♦* Sir Robert never holp to make this leg !'•— 
Who can doubt that assertion, when be * suits the action* 
to the word, and slaps his stalwart limb in triumph t 
Most actors appropriate some favourite part, but per- 
haps it was never done so completely as in Charles 
Kemble's Faulconbridge. It is, in truth, one of the 
most admirable and perfect pieces of acting ever ex- 
hibited on the stage. — Gay, brilliant, undauntedly bdd — 
with a spice of the blustet^r and the bully, redeemed 
l^ true courage, and good feeling— he is the exact em- 
bodying of the Shakspearian idea— and what more can be 
said for any acting f There is (par parerUkSse) one part 
of this character which has always revolted me, and 
made me angry with Sbakspeare, and Charles Kemble, 
for interesting me about him afterwards — I mean his 
conduct towards his mother. Though Sir Robert Faul. 
conbridge was not his father, he ought never to have 
forgotten that Lady Faulconbridge was his mother. — 
To return. If I were desirdd to characterize Charles 
Kemble's comic acting by one word, I should cite its bril- 
liancy. His Charles Surface— his Lovemore — ^his Bene- 
dick (what a piece of acting is there !) — his Don John— - 
are all exemplifications to the very fullest of those most 
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difficult of all qaalities, buoyancy and effervescence of 
spirits, without over-acting — brilliancy^ without the least 
tinsel. Don John was one of Garrick's favourite parts, 
but I can scarcely think it covld have been superior in 
his bands to the way in which I have seen it played by 
Charles Kemble. It is a most admirable comedy, full 
of the raciness of the old writers, and brimmed with 
life and action throughout. The cutting it into. an 
opera in some degree broke and impeded its continuous 
rapidity — but then it gave us Miss Stephens — and as an 
actress also — a delightful actress ! — ^There was, I believe, 
a spark of emulation alive at that moment — at all events, 
' she played Violetta with a vivacity and archness which 
would have been worthy of its old representative*. The 
scene between her and Don John was one of the most 
fascinating comic exhibitions I ever witnessed. 

Charles Kemble's Cassio is also a remarkable per- 
formance ;— he is the only man I ever saw, who can act 
a drunken gentleman. It is jiot a character (I thank 
heaven) often introduced upon the stage; but it is 
most difficult, in representation — ^in Cassio, especially, 
where the gradations of getting drunk take place before 
the audience. Nothing can be finer than the manner 
in which they are given, unless it be the endeavouring 
to assume self-guidance, on the appearance of his 
General — and the sobering occasioned by the shock of 
his final sentence. 

In tragedy, Jaffier and Romeo are his finest parts, (his 
Hamlet I have never seen), but his Stranger— his Antony — 
his Biron — and many others, are excellent. Grief is the 
passion which he delineates the best, and in that no one 
excds him ; — ^he is also, certainly, the best lover at pre- 

* I believe allusioci is made to Mrs. Abin^n.— Ei>. 
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seDt on the stage, to which perhaps his personal beautj 
in a great degree conduces— and these qualities it is 
which gives such power and truth to the characters I 
have named above. He has been accused of degrading 
Jaffier too much— of making him too mean> too despi«- 
cable. — I think this impossible :— the man who is atter- 
nately a traitor to both parties, half a dozen Umm 
over — ^who is swayed to treble and four-fold treachery by 
the voice of the last speaker* whether it be in the indig- 
nant voice of his friend, or the tears and blandishments 
of his wife, — cannot be pictured as more contemptible 
thaii he really is. In Romeo, the youthfulness and 
spirit of the lover in the early part of the play, are finely 
contrasted with the saddened and broken-hearted man 
towards the dose. Both the forgetfulness and the sudden 
remembrance (perhaps espedaliy the latter, as being 
the more difficult) of his own impending death, on the 
recovery of Juliet, are perfect touches ; — but there is 
one which has always struck me as peculiarly happy, 
which I have never seen noticed by the critics. — I mean, 
when the death of Mercutio has urged him to madness 
against Tybalt.— He does not attack him like a fencer- 
be does not stop to put himself into attitudes like a 
posture-master,— but dashes his sword with fury from his 
hand, and runs him two or three times through the 
body, ahnost before he knows what he is about. 

In addition to these two lines of acting, Charles 
Kemble lately played a part in a style hitherto un- 
attempted by him ;— I allude to Friar Tuck, in an opera 
founded on the pretty Robin Hood story, of ** Maid 
Marian''. — ^This effort has made many of opinion, and 
I incline to it myself, that he is the knight who might 
achieve the so-longmnperformed adventure of playing 

Vol. III. Part I. I 
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Falstaff!— It is a most hazardous piece of business, cer- 
tainly — ^but the glory of success would be proportionate. 
In speaking of Young and Charles Kemble, one 
cannot but call to mind Macready— and, in this in- 
stance, with wonder at his not being in the picture. 
The Covent Garden company cannot be said to be com- 
plete, without this one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers. I am not sure that I should not haTC regretted 
this strange omission more last year than I do now 
—for Macready has certainly declined in my opinion 
during that time. I thought him, taken all in all, the 
first tragedian on the stage. Without the coldness of 
Young, or the extravagance of Kean^ he had the fine 
declamation of. the one, and the energetic passion of 
the other. I thought, in a word, that, with a multitude 
of faults to correct, he had in him the making of a 
great actor. But he has, of late, been becoming so 
hardened in his faults — he has brought them forward so 
exclusively, and insisted upon their being beauties^ 
that I almost fear that the misplaced praise of Ariends, 
and the still more misplaced applause of a very large 
proportion of his audiences, have gone far towards 
spoiling him for ever. The last part I saW him in was in 
a villainous tragedy, since deceased, entitled Julian — 
and the way in which he acted that night tended much to 
operate this change in my opinions concerning him. In 
that, he displayed all his faults without any of his re- 
deeming beauties : — to be sure, the play was wretched, 
but that did not necessitate those tricks of voice and 
manner 'which are his worst blemishes. He always had, 
to a certain degree, the trick originally introduced by 
Kean, of suddenly dropping his voice from the tone of a 
whirlwind of passion, to a deep rumbling double-bass 
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note, or one of childish whining, and expostulation. He 
does this now about twice as often as formerly ; — but, in- 
deed, I do not wonder at it, for it always is sure to draw 
down thunders of applause. Now, I would wish to ask 
those who play, and those who applaud, this trick (for it 
is nothing else), if ever they heard a man off the stage, 
on any occasion whatever, of however deep affliction or 
violent passion, do this? — ^I will defy them to say they 
ever did — and, if not, I should like to know, what does 
it mean? — ^what is it intended to represent t — Macready 
has, in addition to this, another trick of voice still more 
disagreeable, because it amounts nearly to being dis- 
gusting. I allude to the manner in which he draws his 
breath when he is speaking passionately. It is, in 
intonation, like the sound produced by a horse biting 
his crib — ^thence called a roar^,T-but in loudness it 
more nearly resembles those emitted by a baited bull. 
I lament these things the more, fVom thinking that 
Macready has by nature the finest voice that I ever 
knew a human being to be gifted with. But, perhaps, 
it is not fair to say, because a man acted very ill in a 
very bad play, that he is declining — ^I hope it is not so. 
Certain it is, that the last time I saw him play Othello, 
I thought it, by much, the finest piece oftragic acting on 
the stage. He is a very fine speaker, with a magnificent 
voice— hence the speech to the senate was admirable. 
When he refrains from those tricks I have been blaming, 
— and on this occasion he did in a great degree refrain, — 
there is no one who depicts passion so powerfully, so finely ; 
-^he magnificent third and fourth acts were, therefore, 
played in a manner worthy their composition. But the 
fifth act was the finest of all ; — here contemplation of 
the most exalted kind, and passion — all passions — are 
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mingled,*-— and here the actor sbewed, indeed, the triunipli 
of his art. — ^Why will a man, who baa such powers as 
these, degrade and lessen them by tricks which he ought 
to scorn, that he may obtain an apfriause which ke 
should from his heart despise ? 

To return to the picture. Miss Chester stands aext 
to Faulconbridge, as Constance. I do not know that 
she ever played the part, but she looks . stately and 
queen-like enough tor any thing. It must have been 
a pleasant thing to paint this company^ if it were only 
for the quantity of beauty which it includes. (Apropos 
of beauty, where is Miss Foote — why is she also omitted 
from the picture ?) — Over Miss Chester's shoulder, peer 
two beautiful heads, whose high and pointed hats suffi- 
ciently betoken them to belong to the Merry Wives. 
But oh ! Mr. Sharpen what an anachronism ! — you 
surely cannot mean that Miss Beaumont and Miss 
Love are passed <Uhe holiday-time of their beauty** 
— your pencil indeed belies it-^-and tiien what becomes of 
the jest ?— But no matter — it is better to gaze on young 
and lovely faces, than on faded and wrinkled ones, even 
on canvass. But I have another quarrel with the dis** 
position of these figures ; — ^fine as is Miss Chester's 
form, you should not, Mr. Sharpe, have so placed it, as 
to shut out Miss Love's. Instead of Miss Tree's legSf 
the critics should have talked of Miss Love's arms-^l 
never beheld any so beautifully moulded since I saw 
those of the marble woman at Florence. 

Next in the procession, are Touchstone and Audrey-—* 
Fawcett, and Mrs. Oibbs. Fawcett is the only repre-^ 
sentative of " Shakspeare's fools ;" — ^he did wisely to 
choose •* motley" as his ** only wear"— 4here is none 
who can wear it like him. In his own line, too, — the 
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FangloBdeSy the Onapods--ilie oatrfe and the grotesque- 
no one approaches him ;— *I regret he appears in these 
his ovm parts so seldom^ 

The right of the picture is occupied by Farren and 
Blanchard, as Malvolio and Sir Andrew — and, behind 
them, Jones and Mrs. Chatterley, as Benedick and Bea- 
trice. Malvolio is' not Parren*s best part — ^but in his 
own style, there is no such actor. His personification of 
Lord Ogleby, of Sir Peter Teazle, of Sir Fretful Fla- 
giary, goes beyond talent — it amounts to genius. He is, 
indeed, a man of genius. What I have said with regard 
to comic genius, in speaking of Mrs. Davenport, applies 
strictly to him. His Lord Ogleby is confessed by those 
who remember King, (which I do not,) to be fiilly 
^ual to that extraordinary performance, which was 
eternally cited to us of this generation, as one of which 
we could have no idea. His Sir Peter Teazle is perfect ; 
and the only thing at all approaching to it, I ever saw. 
Munden, who acts the part at the other house, is inimitable 
in his way — but he cannot play a high-bred gentleman, — 
which, ¥rith all his weaknesses. Sir Peter invariably is. 
His alternate fondness and petulance towards his wife, 
are given by Farren with a reality seldom seen in any 
acting ; — in his dialogue with Joseph, where he pro- 
duces the settlements, goodness of heart is so mingled 
with absurdity of situation and peculiarity of manner, 
that one knows scarcely whether to laugh or cry ; — ^but 
the finest touch in the play is the real dignity (the 
rarest thing in the world) with which he draws himself 
up, and utters the words, << If you please. Sir," — ^when 
Joseph offers to ewplain the discovery of Lady Teazle 
behind the screen. Of a similar kind is the point in 
the Clandestine Marriage, where, on Sterling threaten- 
ing to turn Fanny and Lovel out of his house, Lord 
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Ogleby says — ** And if you do, Sir— /will reoeiTethem 
into mine." It is generally known that Mr. Farren is 
quite a young man, — ^whicfa makes these efforts, and 
such as these, the more extraordinary. I am not sure, 
however, that I do not prefer his Sir Fretful Plagiary 
to either of them, as I esteem it to be nearly the most 
difficult part on the stage— and his playing it is ex- 
quisite. But I do not think Mr. Farren's powers con- 
fined to comedy ; from one or two indications, such as 
his Frederick the Great — and the way in which he acted 
Ali Pacha, in a melodrame of that name, I think 
he would play some tragedy very finely. Some of his ad- 
mirers conceive him to be equal to Lear — ^but I think he 
has scarcely sufficient flexibility of voice for the part — 
nor do I believe that his capability of pathos extends -so 
far. I am very sure, however, that he would act Shy- 
lock admirably — and I wish he would. 

Blanchard's Sir Andrew is one of the most powerful 
likenesses in the picture — and a very finely-painted figure 
it is. There is drunkenness to the very tags of the 
knee-bands. Blanchard's playing of this part is one of 
the many instances which prove to me that his powers 
are of much higher order than they are usually esti- 
mated. When an actor has been a long time on the 
stage, and become a favourite to a certain extent, he 
can scarcely rise to a higher degree. This operates 
against Blanchard ; — at least, I can in no other way ac- 
count for his not being more noticed— though, when- he 
18 noticed, it is always in terms of praise. His Sir 
Andrew is an exquisite piece of acting — and a most 
difficult part it is to act. His Dromio is excellent — his 
Trinculo very good. But the finest thing he has done 
(which was indeed fine), is Bartolo the miser, in Fazio. 
He has lately (dayed a part almost completely similar, in 
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Nigel— the usurer Trapbois. Both these were, in their 
kind, quite admirable. The way he uttered, in the last, 
the often-repeated " consideration,'' still thrills in my 
ears. The utter meanness and misery— every sense of 
the body, every faculty of the mind, engrossed, almost 
annihilated, by one freezing passion — possessed areality, 
as he pictured them, that scarcely any picturing ever 
displays. He was the very Spirit of Poverty — for Ava- 
rice makes excess of wealth, and excess of want the 
same — ^the complete epitome and embodying of what the 
French so expressively call misire. 

To complete this group, Bartley should have been 
drawn as Sir Toby. I do not think he ever played 
Henry the Eighth, — and he is the best Sir Toby, beyond 
all comparison, within my remembrance. 

Behind Kanchard is Jones ; — an admirable actor in 
his way ; lively, gay, bustling, and tranchant. He makes 
more of a small part, and gives more spirit to any part, 
than almost any one. He is worthy of following even 
Lewis, whom he came so confessedly to succeed. — By his 
side is Mrs. Chatterley, who is well matched with him. 
Beyond her, the procession dvnndles into distance, but 
each head is a portrait, and some . of the best like- 
nesses in the picture are among these. In the front of 
them, we recognise Connor in a Roman habit. — Alack ! 
why did Shakspeare draw no Irish character? — ^Why 
was not Fluellen an Irishman for the nonce, that Connor 
might have appeared in this picture in his appropriate 
costume ? Commend me to such a brogue as his ; — no 
mincing — ^no teeble-ingand cheer-ing — but a good, honest, 
rolling, potatoe brogue, fresh from Munster, and un- 
contaminated by the Seven Dials and Deady's Elixir. 
Reader mine, go and see his Terry O'Rourke. 

On the bank in the back ground, where the procession 
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is od its return, we see Falstaff and his ragged regi- 
ment. Yates is in Falstaff, and a capital likeness. 
I neTer saw him play the part, and can scarcely judge 
how he would play it. Yates is the best miniic I ever saw^ 
and yet I am sorry he isamtmic ; — for if he had not stamped 
himself with the town as such, he would have ranked 
very high as a tragedian. I saw him act lago in a 
style which I had no conception any imitator could have 
reached. In mimicry (and in this I include his Frendimen 
and Scotchmen) he is quite unequalled. One of his 
most extraordinary powers is the assuming the personal 
likeness of those he imitates. Mr. Young and Mr. 
Macready are totally unlike each other, and Mr. Yates 
does not bear the least resemblance to either of them— 
and yet he placed Young's Pierre and Macready's Vir- 
ginius before you, in person as well as in manner. 

Beyond him are T. P. Cooke, the Prince of Melo- 
drame— and Grimaldi, the King of Pantomime. Ghri- 
maldi is drawn as one of the Witches in Macbeth, and I 
would I bad left myself room to reprobate the practice 
as it deserves, of putting comedians (Munden above 
all !) into these parts. There cannot be a more lamenta- 
ble mistake than to conceive that there is one grain of 
comedy in their composition. I wish those who think 
BO -had heard Mrs. Siddons r^ac{ them! 

I am sorry, moreover, to see Grimaldi's face, unless 
it be daubed with white paint and vermilion. It is as 
such we know him, and, as such, who equals him? — 
who comes within ten degrees of latitude of him? 
Grimaldi is a man of genius — I assert it sans pkra^Cy — 
deny it those who can ? His powers of pantomime (I 
do not mean of tumbling) are perfectly miraculous. 
I would venture to say that Grimaldi would get on ad- 
mirably well, in any country where he did not know a 
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ihrord of the language, by hte ccnintenaiide and geBtures^-** 
or that he would tdl a story , eo as to be perfectly in^ 
ielligible, without speaking a word. — ^Is this a man to be 
ranked with tumblers and mere buffoons 1 

The interest which this picture gave me, both from 
its subject and execution, was of no common kind. — I 
gazed, and gazed, a most unconscionable time; and at 
last, when I did go away, the thoughts of what I had 
seen haunted me during the rest of the day. 

The view of so many of Shakspeare's creations, thus 
embodied, and brought into palpable life at one view, 
revived all my iShakspearian feelings and recollections. 
^* Time was" when all his brighter and more i^iposite 
passages were in my heart and on my toiq^e— 4>efore 
the floating visions of celestial poesy had been dis- 
persed by the touch, like that of Prosperous wand, of the 
worldly realities of manhood. They left, however, a 
** wreck," or a " rack" behind, whichever it may please 
the critics to determine the true reading to be. In 
either case, my heart retains the vestiges of my early 
predilections and pursuits. Many a fragment of rich 
wreck from my Shakspearian cargo lies strewed upon 
that, now, ^ alas! barrel beach — and where is the mind 
over which the splendid pageants of his genius have 
pasised, where the rack of their course does not still 
remain? 

The living panorama, as I may say, of all Shakspeare 
which I had seen, gave me much food for musing. I 
turned in my mind all that he had been to me*— what his 
glorious works were in themselveis, and those days of 
childish pleasure and youthful happiness in which they 
had mingled, and to some of which they had given rise. 
Who is there in this country, among those who ever 
opened a page of a printed book, or turned over a le^f 
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of the human mind, some of whose very earliest reccrf- 
lections are not connected with Shakspeare? One of 
the most distant things that I can remember is coming 
from behind the window-curtain, after dinner, with a 
Scotch bonnet and a wooden sword, to act the last scene 
of Macbeth with my sister ,^who (I suppose by some 
latent associations of idea between a kilt and a petti- 
coat) was made male into Macduff. Of the later times, 
when I used to conjure my father^s park into the forest 
of Arden, merely because there was a Rosalind, to whom 
** all the pictures, fairest limn'd, were but black" in my 
esteem,^! shall not speak ; — but they serve, as may be 
supposed, to deepen the recollections of early fondness 
for poetry with those of youthful passion. 

The locale f too, of this picture added to its other causes 
of interest. I know Stratford well, and Charlcot too ; 
the scene, as is well known, of Shakspeare's deer- 
stalking exploit, which caused his leaving his paternal 
fields, and, by which, to use the words of a favourite 
writer, ^* Stratford lost an indifferent wool-comber, 
and the world gained an immortal poet." I lived, in my 
youth, in that part of the country, and Stratford was 
familiar to me as Shakspeare's birth and burial place, 
and as the abode of Lord Middleton's hounds. Many is 
the time that I have visited it on both accounts— drawn 
thither by the natal house, and the last home, of the 
poet, — and the kennel of the noble sportsman. These 
pilgrimages, however, were never united — ^I should have 
found, indeed, little sympathy in those of a poetic nature 
from the members of the Warwickshire-bunt. Sooth 
to say, they have but little in common with the figures 
which rise in that world of ideality, which is conjured up 
by visits to a scene of moral attraction and sentimental 
beauty. The last time I ever was at Charlcot, was on a 
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morning that the hounds met there. We drew the 
covers in the park, and, as we were some time before we 
found, I had full time to gaze around me. As Shallow 
is known to be meant to shadow forth Sir Thomas Lucy, 
8O9 1 conclude, Charlcot to have given the outline of the 
Justice's abode. — ^It is, indeed, ** a goodly dwelling, and 
a rich '* — the ^^* lands '' are still fair and broad-spreading, 
and the ** beeves'* thickly studded and sleek. The park 
is remarkably well-wooded, abounding with avenues of 
trees, of an age evidently far beyond Shakspeare's time. 
It is, indeed, the boast of the present possessor, that 
every thing remains in exactly the same state as then. I 
gazed on the tall ancient trees, and the swelling undula- 
tions of ground which were before me, presenting, in 
the sameness of slow-changing Nature, the very scene 
upon which Shakspeare had looked. I thought of him 
and his companions coming in the summer nights, 
with their quaint-looking cross-bows, their picturesque 
doublets and hose, and the stately stag for their game — 
and I contrasted with this the appearance of our modem 
hunt — the men in their stiff, square-cut coats — ^their 
breeches and boots, the very opposite to every thing of 
nature or sightliness — their horses, with docked tails, 
short and wagging, instead of waved and flowing, — and 
thinned, if not hogged manes, — ^the animating and ro- 
mantic horn, according to modem custom, almost unused, 
—and a stinking vermin for the object of the chase ! — 
While I was moralizing on the contrast, and sitting vrith 
that curl of lip which speaks inward contempt,— of a sud- 
den the hounds burst from cover, — there was a cry by the 
dogs, and a shout and a rush by the men.— I dashed off 
at full speed, and thought no more of Shakspeare, Charl- 
cot, and shooting deer, than if such a person, place, and 
pursuit had never existed. 
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INSIDES AND OUTSIDES. 



M0tk. Bj Woden, God of Saxons, 
From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 
Truth b a thing that I will ever keep. 
Unto thyike day, in which I creep into 
My sepolere. 

Cartwri«ht*8 Ordinary. 



Tnsides and Outsidbs. What a vast field for specu- . 
lation do these two words present ! — How many obser- 
vations occur^ as we contemplate their significations ! — 
The philosopher immediately thinks of the mind — ^the 
libertine of the person; — the literary man recollects the 
stores of information contained in the pages— the idler 
ponders on the binding ; — the^wit recurs to the brain — the 
peruquier to the hair;— The wealthy hug themselves 
with the idea of blazing fires, Turkey carpets, and well- 
covered tables ; — the poor and houseless shiver in the 
remembrance of cold and hunger, and fruitless glances 
from the outside at the warm gleam which bespeaks the 
comfort within. Such are the various ways in which 
the title of this paper may be considered ; but what will 
the grave philosopher say, when he finds that it merely 
relates to those vehicle^ which are licensed to carry six 
of the one and thirteen of the other, to the great detri- 
ment of four poor animals, who, after having carried 
their earlier masters to the chaCse^— borne them nobly to 
perilous encounter — ^pranced in their cabriolet— or won 
them thousands on the turf, — are condemned, in the last 
stage of their existence, to be daily lashed twelve miles 
out and twelve miles in, to gratify the cupidity of the pro- 
prietor, and the impatience of the traveller. Yes, gentle 
reader, — for so must you be called, even though, at this 
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^ery moment» yon may be giving Tiolent proofs of the 
misapplication of the eiMthet^ the insides and outsides 
which this paper will introduce to your notice, are neither 
more nor less than the passengers of a stage-coach- 
while the sentiments it contains, are merely the lucu- 
brations of a man, to whom, fk*om his sedentary habits, 
customary affiiirs had acquired the attraction of novelties 
— «nd every-day-incidents assumed the interest of un- 
common events. 

Let a man be ever so habituated to loco-motion, he 
can seldom commence a long journey entirely unin- 
ftienced by some regrets attached to the spot he is 
quitting, or by some anxiety as to the place to which 
his steps are to be directed ; — and bad as it has pleased 
many of our sage philosophers, fhrni Diogenes down- 
wards, to depict this poor world of ours, I have seldom 
known a spot in it that I have not parted from with 
some degree of r^ret; and still seldomer have ap- 
proached a place in which I have not anticipated some 
portion of pleasure. Whether these regrets have been 
well founded, or these anticipations realized, is not now 
the question : every man has his own little world of 
pleasures and regrets in the circle of his own mind, with 
which few, if any, of his feUow^reatures can sym- 
pathise. 

Much of the alacrity or unwillingness with which a 
journey is commenced, dep^ids upon the circumstances 
in which he who undertakes it is situated, or upon those 
which lead to the undertaking. 

The soldier, starting from the embrace of his family, 
can find relief in the hour of parting, and a sufficient 
inducement for the exertion of departure, Jn the antici- 
pated honours of a successful campaign, and jumps into 
bis chaise and four, unsaddened by those anxieties 
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for ' his safety which he leaTes behind him. Tlie mer- 
chant) lured by the hope of gain, seems with every mouth- 
ful of his parting meal to calculate the profit which is 
to accrue from his expedition ; and when his head derk 
announces that the coach is ready, he takes the last 
draught of his allowance of port ¥rith the same tenacity 
that he would settle an account to the last farthing ; 
kisses his wife and children with the precision that 
he would make an entry in his day book, and takes a 
kind of L.S.D. leave of the comforts of his Turkey carpet, 
coal fire, and snug parlour, with a determination to 
post them on the debit side of his ledger of life, in the 
hopes that the credit side of profit may more than 
counterbalance the loss. The young and ardent traveller, 
fresh from classics and college, glowing with enthusiasm 
to tread upon the land of the Caesars — to pace the de- 
serted floors of the Vatican— or mourn over the spirit of 
departed greatness^^or whose curiosity leads him to 
Marathon and Thermopylae, to witness the scenes of 
those acts of devotedness and valour, which had swelled 
his young breast with martial ardour, in spite of 
the difficulty with which they had been construed from 
the well-thumbed Herodotus, and the birch and ferula 
which had been the ignoble accompaniments of the 
noble thoughts they had inspired, — in short, the traveller 
who, too young in life yet to have met with serious dis- 
appointment, spends the first moments of enfranchise- 
ment from school-discipline, in attempts to realize 
the dream of youthful imagination in the contemplation 
of countries rendered sacred to enthusiasm by the re- 
membrance of all that was once great in patriotism and 
virtue — all that was once brave in the fields elegant in alt, 
or brilliant in poetry — starts upon his journey, with the 
fresh-born delight of the new-wing'd butterfly — which as it 
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soars over the garden of anticipated aweets, loolu bacic 
witli disgust at the caterpillar existence, from which it 
has jast emerged. 

To such a voyager as this, there is scarcely a line of 
his past reading that does not furnish an additional in- 
ducement for departure ; — his imagination is traveling 
before him to regions where every step is to gratify 
some classic recollection, or to furnish some enticing 
novelty — his sisters' tears cease to flow, in the antici- 
pation of the charming letters they are to receive from 
the land of Petrarch and Laura; — the mother's sigh is 
extinguished in the hopes of that improvement both inside 
and outside, which, time out of mind, has been attri- 
buted to the influence of a run over the continent, — whUe 
the father squeezes his son's hand, with the energy 
of paternal feeling compressed within the dignity of 
manly decorum; and takes his first long leave of the 
child, whose mind has been his constant care from its 
first dawn to its now approaching maturity, in the hope 
that the projected tour is to give the finish to that edu- 
cation he has superintended with so much anxiety, 
and that at his return he may commence with respecta- 
bility, and pursue with honour, the course of life 
which parental care has chalked out for him. This 
is the traveller, who mingles the smile of anticipated 
novelty with his farewell tears ; and mounts his im- 
perial-crowned travelling carriage, built by Adams, 
HouMitch, or Godsal, followed by his Swiss valet <' k 
toutes langues," nor gives a thought to his mother and 
sisters, till the qualm of sea-sickness, and its tremen- 
dous attendant head-ach, bring to his recollection the 
kind hand that administered the cup of health, or 
pressed with tenderness his throbbing temples, when he 
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was the yictaa of any temporary illness at home.— 
HoM B ! Wliat a thousand associations are connected witk 
that one little word ! Even to an old bachelort like my- 
self, it has its delights ; and as I threw my eyes round 
upon the pictures which I daily contemplated-*upon the 
books which I daily read — upon the lamp which has 
lighted up my midnight vigils — nay, even upon the very 
poker with which I have so often stirred up the cheer- 
ful blaze, by which I love to ponder on the bright co- 
lours of my hearth-rug, or form ideal faces and figures 
in the ignited coal, it required all my energy to muster 
up sufficient resolution to change them for the rum- 
bling of mail-coaches — the horn of the guard — the un- 
certainty of inns — the incivility of waiters — and the 
danger of damp sheets. Should any lady ridicule the 
idea, and be sceptical of the comforts of a bachelor's 
home, I would recommend her to pay a visit to many 
of our law students in Lincoln's Inn and the Temple, 
or to some of our young men of fashion in the Albany 
— ^where they will find the lazy leg of listlessness, and 
the reclined form of the Studious, stretched on as 
soft a sofa as ever graced a drawing-room in Grosvenor- 
square; or thrown into what the French philosopher 
calls the ** attitude delicieuse," in one of those easy- 
chairs, which the genius of a Tatham, an Oakley, a 
Oillow, or a Ghraham, may have pillowed into softoess, 
and the taste of a Thomas Hope have moulded into 
elegance. Let your sceptical ladies view these comforts 
of our solitary homes, undisturbed by any lectures, save 
those we seek at our own pleasure from our book-shelves, 
and they will own the truth of the Italian proverb, that, 
even without a mate, 

Ad ogni uccello— 8u6 nido d bello. 
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Possessed 6f one of Chese easy-chairs, and with no 
thirst of honour to carry me to the martial field — ^with 
no hope of gain to lure me away from home — and at an 
age when the blood no longer bums for novelty, and 
when imagination is dead, it is not surprising that I 
should be one of those who lingered unresolved as to the 
day of my departure — and who resolved and re-resolved 
before I had accumulated sufficient energy to execute my 
resolution. One who is comfortably housed, and who 
is used to the nightly indulgence of his frame, 

By 8of% recambency of outBtretch*d limb, 
on beds of down, high mounted on a paillasse of straw, 
will be long before he fixes the day of his departure, 
and seek a thousand excuses to defer it when it arrives. 
Nay, I have even known a man purposely linger over his 
last "stirrup-cup," and dwell upon his lady's lip with 
" farewell kiss," until he was too late for the mail ; and 
then sit down and hug himself, amidst the comforts of 
another night, with the idea that it was no fault of his 
own that he had not departed. As to a lover, many is 
the place in a mail that has been lost through the influ- 
ence of a female— many the comfortable " turn inside," 
which has been enjoyed by an outside passenger, and 
many the extra shilling spent in gin and ale by coach- 
men and guards, from the place which has been lost by 
the lingering farewell of a lover, which gave the one the 
opportunity of oflPering the civility, and the others of 
enjoying it. 

The day, however, must be fixed — and the hour of 
departure must arrive. And it was fixed — and did 
arrive. My place in the Holyhead mail had been booked 
and secured three days. £a Fleur had his direction as 
to the quantum of clean shirts, Prince's Mixture, and 
No. 87, together with the other comforts of cleanliness, 
Vol, III. Part I. K 
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which were to fill my patent portmanteau ;— for skirts 
have so much diminished since the days of Sterne, that 
a modern coat-pocket will scarcely carry a cambric 
handkerchief without forming an unnaturaj protuber- 
ance — much less suffice for the depositary of ^' half a 
dozen shirts and a pair of blac^ satin breeches" — as it 
did in the days of that sentimental and entertaining tra- 
veller, who could distil a tear of pity from the smile of 
merriment, and extract a smile from the tear-drop of 
benevolence. ^ 

On the morning of my departure, every thing denoted 
the bustle of preparation — my laundress had papered 
up my curtains — and covered the bright knots of my 
doors and window-shutters. The carpet was untacked, 
ready to be rolled up, until it should again welcome the 
feet of its master. My drawers and wardrobe were 
emptied of their contents, and my portmanteau gaped 
wide to receive them. At length, all was ready — all 
the little miseries of packing— ^ven to the difficulty of 
locking a full portmanteau — ^were over. And here let 
me solemnly conjure all makers of portmanteaux and 
travelling trunks, to use more care in the formation and 
fixing the locks than they commonly do ; since they know 
not how many oaths and how many sins» arising from 
the loss of temper of both masters and servants, will be 
packed up and laid at the trunk-maker's door, from 
having been entirely occasioned by the difficulties of 
locking a travelling trunk. 

The hackney coach which was to convey me to the inn 
-was announced, and I cast my last glance at my quiet 
books, in which I have travelled half over the world 
without quitting my fire^side — while my old laundress 
dropt me her last curtsey, with a mixture of feeling, in 
which regret at parting from her master struggled with 
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the joy she anticipated In a sinecure for some months : 
for even laundresses have mixed feelings. My port- 
manteau occupied one seat and I the other, and I re- 
lieved the first moments of my departure in preventing 
it, by my cane, from tumbling on my toes» from the 
jolting of the crazy vehicle, and from my jumping up to 
catch a glimpse of the clock through the gas-lighted shop- 
windows as I passed, to ascertain whether we should 
not be too late for the mail. By the time of our arrival 
in Lad-lane, I felt myself quite a traveller ; and found 
in this, as well as in graver matters, that ** ce n'est que 
le premier pas qui coute." 

In the yard of the Swan-with-Two-Necks, from which 
travellers and parcels may be conveyed to any and every 
part of the world, all was bustle and orderly confusion. 
There stand coaches closely ranged, destined in the 
short space of another quarter of an* hour to traverse 
the whole of the kingdom in different directions. The 
trampling of the horses was mingled with the cries of 
porters and ostlers — ^portmanteaux, trunks, band-boxes, 
and box-coats were moving in all directions — ^Trunk 
for the Liverpool I— Outside for the Norwich ! These 
here ladies and them there band-boxes for the Holyhead ! 
Who's for the Glasgow? Where's the Manchester? 
Fm for Birmingham ? were the Babel noises that burst 
at once upon the ear.— In the coffee-room all was 
likewise hurry, but of a quieter description. — Some 
were buttoning on their overalls and great-coats— others 
straining anxiously over papers as though the last item 
of the business which had brought them to London, or 
was taking them out of it, remained yet to be finished — 
while two or three were swallowing scalding brandy 
and water, or hot tea, with a haste that proved their 
dread of a summons that might come too speedily for 

Kf 
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the consumption of their beverage. Their occupations 
were successively interrupted by calls from the porter- 
Gentlemen for the Norwich ? Passengers for the Liver- 
pool ? — ^Who*s going by the Manchester ? — ^nd, by the 
loud crack of the coachman's whip, and the qui<A 
trampling of the horses, as mail after mail left the yard, 
and proceeded on their different destinations. At 
length ** Passengers for the Holyhead'' summoned me 
in my turn, and I hurried from the coffee-room into 
the yard, assailed in my passage by cries of ^* Remember 
the waiter, Sir ;" " Remember the house porter. Sir ;" 
" Remember the coach porter, Sir ;" " Remember the 
ostler,Sir;" ^*Ibroughtyourluggageintotheofflce,Sir:" 
^•IcarrieditoutjSir;'* "I put it in the mail. Sir;" "Iloaded 
thecoach, Sir." In short, I have often thought on leaving 
an inn that the waiters, boots, chamber-maid, porter 
and ostler were all quoting the memorable words of 
the ghost in Hamlet, since they all exclaim nothing but 

Farewell—Remember me ; 
and from the clamour they make, the avidity with 
which they look after their perquisites, the tenacity of 
their aim at the contents of a traveller's pocket, and 
the sulkiness with which they receive a donation which 
they claim as a right, there is little reason to doubt but 
that a traveller will indeed remember them. 

At the Post-office a new scene presented itself. Every 
coach had its particular place assigned to it in Lombard- 
street. A number had already arrived, and the horses 
were pawing the ground, impatient for the coachman's 
ya-up, and the horn of the guard, that were to give the 
signal of depai:ture. As I looked round me, I could 
not but admire the activity of the scene which the 
brightness of the gas-lamps over the entrance to the 
Post-office gave fUIly to my view. There was some- 
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thing inspiring in it ;— something that spcAe the 
greatness of our commerce — ^the extent of our wealth — 
the organization of our internal economy — in the sight 
of all those compact vehicles which are the circulating 
mediums of intelligence between the metropolis and 
every town of the three kingdoms, almost with the 
rigidity and precision that the Mood flows from the 
heart to the extremity of the human frame, and returns 
again with fresh nourishment to the seat of life. 

Perhaps there is nothing in which England is so supe- 
rior to other nations as in the regulation of its mail- 
eoaches. Their appointments are so complete — ^the 
horses so good — the carriages so well mlapted for celerity 
and safety— and their r^^larity so severe, that I sup* 
pose the quickness and certainty of the circulation of 
intelligence in England are wholly without any thing 
Uke a parallel throughout the world. At length our 
guard issued from the portals of this emporium of 
intelligence. 

News from all nations lambenng^ at his back. 

His load was deposited in the box behind. His fire-arms 

placed in the box before him. The words " all right" 

set the coachman's hands and the horses' feet in motion. 

-*The vigorous blast of the horn resounded from the 

walls of St. Mary Wolnooth's and the Mansion House, 

and were re-echoed by twenty others from the various 

guards as they trotted over the pavement 

■1 Meggengergofgprief 

Peiliapt to thonsandfl, and of joy to some ,* 
Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks ; 
Births, dea^ and mamaget, epistles wet 
With teaiB, that trickled down the writer^s cheeks. 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill. 
Or cloyed with amorous sighs of absent swains. 
Or nymph respoasire. 
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and thus commenced my journey on the outside of 
the mail-coach. 

The utmost that a man can do» during the progress of 
the mail over the stones, is to preserve his seat, and 
to this exertion the whole power of my mind and body, 
with grasping hands and compressed respiration were 
directed, till our arrival at Islington turnpike enabled 
myself and my companion to loosen* our hold of the 
iron stays on the sides, and to breat|he freely. My fel- 
low-traveller had scarcely ceased chuckling over the 
comparative ease with which he was bowling away 
along the road, where the Highgate tunnel was to have 
beetle and succeeded in fastening his bundle to the 
lamp-iron, — ^when, with uplifted hands and in a voice of 
despair, he exclaimed, ^< Bless me, if I haven't left my 
great coat behind !" A moment or two elapsed, when 
he philosophically added, ** Well never mind, tisn't a 
very cold night." 

A gust of wind obliging us to put our hands to our 
hats, interrupted my little sentence of commiseration at 
this misfortune — ^which was immediately followed by a 
second exclamation of ** Hang me, if my umbrella Isn't 
gone !" — ^which was indeed the fact ; for in putting both 
his hands to his hat, he had forgotten that one of them 
was necessary to the security of his umbrella, which had 
accordingly fallen from the top of the coach, and was 
lying in the road some distance behind, for the benefit 
of the next traveller. " Well, never mind," said my 
philosophical companion, ^* I can have half of yours, 
you know." Another puff of wind at this moment was 
accompanied by a jolt, so sudden as to render hats and 
umbrellas a secondary consideration — all our energies 
being directed to the security of our persons. But the 
coach was scarcely righted, before our ears were saluted 
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with a third exclamation of ** Confound me, if my hat is 
not blown away !" This seemed really a serious misfor- 
tune ; but the lamentation was immediately followed by 
the usual " Never mind, my handkerchief will do as 
well." On thrusting his hand into his pocket, in search 

of this substitute, " C e me," said he, " but my 

handkerchief was in my hat! Well, never mind, I've got 
another in my parcel." On stooping down to unhook 
his wardrobe from the lamp-iron, he hollowed out, *' The 
devil take me, if my bundle isn't gone !" Even this '^ last 
great loss of all " did not disturb the philosophy with 
which all his exclamations were immediately succeeded ; 
for in a moment after he said, ** Well, never mind ; 
there was only half my clothes in it, and the guard will 
lend me a handkerchief." The guard, however, pro- 
cured a better substitute for his hat than a handkerchief 
could have been, by lending him one of those woollen 
caps called — ^for what reason I never could learn — a 
Welsh wig. Burying his ears in this comfortable cover- 
ing-, with a sort of murmuring voice between grumbling 
and gratulation — the one for his losses, thepther for the 
Welsh wig, — this ** homme aux petits nialheurs," after 
having, in the short space of an .hour, like all other per- 
sons who habituate themselves to some foolish exclama- 
tions; blest himself, hanged himself, confounded him- 
self, cursed himself, and given himself to the devil, ad- 
dressed himself to sleep, in spite of all I could say to 
persuade him of the risk he was incurring. It was 
during our little argument upon this subject, that I dis- 
covered how free my companion had made with the 
brandy bottle, under the mistaken notion, that warm 
potions in the inside are the best defences for the outside 
against the cold. In spite, however, of all my remon- 
strances, and to the great irritation of my nerves, he 
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continued to bob his head up and down, to the tune of 
** We're a' nodding— nid, nid, nodding," — till, in addi- 
tion to his other losses, he lost his equilibrium, and, be- 
fore I could stop him, followed his umbrella and bundle 
into the road. Even the mail-coach, tenacious as the 
guard is of his time, pulls up for a moment upon such 
an occasion as this. We found my companion much 
l^ruised, but I hoped not materially hurt ; his fall, how- 
eyer, together with his *' intoxication,'* rendered it im- 
possible for him again to mount the roof. I therefore 
relinquished the place which I had secured for myself in 
the inside; and, with some difficulty, and many remon- 
strances with a tender-hearted lady, who oh^ted to his 
fidmission, seated him, groaning most lustily, in the 
only unoccupied corner of the vehicle. As I was myself 
mounting to my old place, not very well pleased at the 
necessity which this accident had created for my re- 
maining in it the whole night, I just heard him mum- 
ble out, ^* Well, never mind, I'Ve got an inside place 
by it." 

On arrivii^ at the end of the stage, I was summoned 
to the coach-door by the entreaties of the lady, and the 
vociferation of her new, and my late, companion for 
brandy and water. On letting him out, and leading him 
to the inn, I found that the liquor, the air, and tiie 
motion, had altogether produced a state ci intoxication 
nearly amounting to delirium, and that the fall had 
bruised him so much more than I had previously thought, 
that I saw it would be highly dangerous for him tp pur- 
sue his journey without some medical advice. All 
my representations to this effect were answered by a 
roar for ^^ Brandy and water. — Hot brandy and water." 
I told him of the danger of such a beverage in his situa- 
tion ; — ^in vain I remonstrated — " Brandy and water. — 
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Hot brandy and w«ter,*' was still the cry.-^At iengtht 
assuming that tone of authority^ minted with per- 
suasion, which they say is tiie most effectual method of 
attracting attention and enforcing obedience from in- 
sanity—I brought him to a state of greater tranquillity ; 
and on my entreating him, in a soothing tone, not to 
take brandy and water, as it would accelerate his fever, 
and might produce eyen fatal ccmsequences — he replied 
— " WeU,well, I won't^ — Here, waiter, let it be rum and 
water." 

On the coachman's promise to take him up the next 
night, he now submitted to remain at the inn, and to see 
the surgeon, till whose arrival he lay stretched on three 
chairs before the fire. — He started at the sound of the 
horn ; but sinking back again into his reclining posture, 
the last words I heard him utter were, *^ Well, neyer 
mind, I shall overtake you to-morrow .** 

I now took my place inside. My companions, whom I 
eould not see, were already snoring at their ease — It 
was in vain, however, that I tried to compose myself to 
sleep ; — in vain I shifted into all the very few positions 
which the comer of a mail-coach affords. — First, I slung 
my a,rm through the Io<^, and rested my forehead 
upon my wrist; — ^then took the loop in my hand, placed 
my elbow on my hip, and my temples against the side of 
the vehicle. — Findii^ neither of these attitudes con- 
ducive to repose, I drew mjrsdf up perpendicularly into 
the comer of tke coach, but the position was too upright 
for the benefit of my bad^. — ^I then shifted myself to the 
very ec^ (tf the seat, stretching my legs as far under 
the opposite side as the lady's petticoats would permit^ 
in the hopes of obtaining something like a recumbent 
poiNure; but here I found my chin shoved into my 
breast, and incurred the danger of breaking my neck 
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with every jolt of the coach. But Although I was thus 
prevented from sleeping, I yet could not preserve myself 
from that kind of stupefaction which is so expressively 
described by the word dozing ; and during those periods 
of temporary, unsatisfactory, and unrefreshing forget- 
fulness, my mind, in its wanderings, seemed delighted to 
distort the previous events of the night to annoy me in 
my half-waking, half-sleeping dreams. The moment my 
eyes were closed, I thought myself wandering upon the 
high cliff of the sea-shore— the rumbling of the wheels 
serving for the lashing of the surge against the rocks. — 
Suddenly a man appeared, rushing with frightful im- 
petuosity towards the edge of the cliff. — I made an at- 
tempt to scream a caution to him— -but it was a vain one 
— ^my tongue seemed glued to the roof of my mouth.— 
Respiration was suspended— every faculty froze, save 
that of sight, which appeared to be redoubled in its 
acuteness by the agony which it caused me. The figure 
passed me with the velocity of a whirlwind. The arms 
that I would have stretched to have arrested it on the 
very . brink of the precipice, were forcibly restrained 
by some invisible power. I saw it tumble headlong 
from the cliff ; — the expiration of several seconds, before 
I heard the body dash into the sea, added to my idea of 
theextreme height from which it had fallen. Suddenly it 
again appeared, dilated into something superhuman, 
riding on the tops of the waves, or plunging into the 
valleys of the deep— and, as the foaming waters bore 
him onward upon their dancing surface into the main 
ocean, he floated along yelling for '' Brandy and water,'* 
in a voice of thunder, which made me start from the 
feverish vision into wakefulness, to find the guard pre- 
senting through the window some of this very beverage 
of which be was asking me to partake. 
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Tbe grey light of mondng now began to appear^ bring- 
ing with it ** a nij^ing and an eager air," and enabling 
me to distinguish the persons of my companions. There 
is hardly perhaps in life a more uncomfortable spectacle 
than that which is exhibited in the morning, in a full 
mail-coach, before the passengers have brushed the 
dews of unwholesome sleep from their brows, — before 
the females have shaken or bound up their long straight 
hair into something like tidiness, or the men have ad- 
justed their travelling-caps and shirt-collars. 

The scene which the morning light presented to me 
in the Holyhead mail, had nothing in it to relieve the 
disagreeable impression it inspired. Immediately op- 
posite to me sat a female ; if a person may be said to 
be sitting who was joggled about unresistingly in all 
directions according to the motion of the coach, and 
who was only prevented from tumbling in a heap by 
the loop through which her arm was suspended. Her 
blue velvet pelisse was creased all over, and tucked up 
most uncomfortably under the knee. The Elizabeth 
ruff which had, I have no doubt, been properly quilled 
into form the night before, was now, under the influence 
of heat and attitude, Ijing loosely round her neck. — 
Her seal-skin cap and gold band appeared to have made 
the tour of her pericranium several times in the course 
of the night. — Her chin had buried itself in the bottom 
of her throat. Her upper lip, nearly as white as her 
cheeks, hung some inch and a half over the under one.— 
The nose was compressed with the action of snoring, and 
seemed the only part of her frame in which muscular 
power remained. Patches of cold perspiration lay upon 
her forehead, and on the upper part of her cheek- 
bones. — The ^e-lids, •* instead of being gently closed in 
light slumber," were absolutely stuck together.— The 
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<< curls that had been" hung lanky and atraigfat, with the 
exception of two> and these w^e papilloted in the ran- 
nants of a newspaper, which, for its greasy appearance, 
might haye served for an advertiseEBient of the Macassar 
oil. The sleeyea of the pelisse had been rabbed up, and 
her glove had been rubbed down, till the wrist and 
the back of her band, not very dean, had become 
visible. Her head jerked backwards and forwards with 
a motion that tlu*eatened disIocation,^and impressed me 
every moment with the idea that she waa going to 
throw it at me. — In akort» her whole frame was in such 
a state of muscular inactivity, that she appeared more 
like a woman who had been hanged the night before, 
than one actmdly in existence. By h^ side, lolloped a 
boy, whose corpulence seemed bursting through the 
clothes in which he was packed, his nose was literally 
doubled up against the shoulder of his mamma, so that 
Us nostrils appeared to be snoring a duett, instead of 
a solo. By my side, opposite this little urchin, sat a 
young man, as» soundly asleep as the rest— but who 
seemed, if I may use the expression, even to sleep 
pragmatically. He sat bolt upriglrt^never nodded above 
an inch or two forward at a time — and gave a short 
sharp snore, as r^^larly as clockwork ev^ minute. 
His shirt collar being turned quite round one way, and 
the peak of his travelling cap being pushed half 
round the othar, gave him the appearance of a bird 
whose neck had been twisted. 

Such was the party, whose discordant trio, and dis^ 
agreeable appearance, drove me at the next stage to 
resume my old seat on the outside. I found the other 
part of the roof occupied by one <tf the sect called 
Quakers, whose calm fat faoe under his broad brim, 
and general outside appearance, seemed to speak such 
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a total abeence of passion as promised nothing very in- 
teresting under it. A few miles farther, a dandy sports- 
man, buttoned up in a tight green jacket, with milk 
wliite corded breeches and top boots, transferred him*^ 
self from his tandem to the matl-coach box, for the pur- 
pose of riding to cover, where his hunter had been sent 
the night before. He had scarcely taken his seat, ere 
we overtook one of those wanderers of the tribe of 
Israel, who exert the power of alchymy, by changing old 
clothes into sterling cash. He looked wistfully at the 
coach, as it whirled by him — ^and the coachman and 
guard looked as wistfully at him and at us, unwilling to 
lose the advantage which might accrue from giving him 
a cast. The Quaker and myself consented, and Abra- 
ham having jriaced his pack under the care of the guard, 
mounted on the other side of the Quaker — squeezing 
himself obsequiously into the smallest possible compass, 
as though he had imagined that the coachman's demand 
would be regulated by the number of square inches 
which he occupied. 

Our sportsman was one of those dandies, in whom a 
great dash of puppyism had not extinguished manliness 
and courage ;-tand whose coxcombry found its apology 
by not degenerating into efibminacy. In spite of his 
small waist, well-studied tie, and nicely-curled hair,-^ 
he had passed through the whole of the Peninsular war, 
and borne its accompanying hardships, dangers, and 
privations, with a person which, from its present ap- 
pearance, seemed calculated more for the meridian of 
Bond-street than for the field of battle — and more fit for 
a soft bed at Stevens's, Long's, or the Clarendon, than 
for the soldier's couch, with no other covering between 
his delicate limbs and heaven's high canopy than the 
canvass of his tent. 
Our Quaker, though a man of peace, took delight in 
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the details of war, and seemed to love the history of 
sieges, and battles, and victories, which had raised his 
country to such pre-eminence, although it was contrary 
to his principles and- practice to pay those taxes by which 
the war had been, supported. 

Our dandy soldier, *^ nothing loth," gratified this in- 
dination, and entertained us with an animated account 
t>f the principal events in the Peninsular and subsequent 
campaigns, with a precision which denoted actual ob- 
servation, although there was nothing he said that 
might have induced the supposition of his being actu- 
ally engaged in them. The Quaker and myself were 
delighted with his modesty as well as with his histories, 
but the Jew was unmoved ; — ^no tale of danger excited 
the least exclamation — ^no account of hazardous enter- 
prise called forth an expression of surprise— no detail 
of gallant action, or of victory, warmed him into admi- 
ration. At length, an animated description of Water- 
loo, so given as to carry our imagination into the action 
itself, was succeeded by an account of the appearance 
of the field on the day subsequent to the battle. On his 
mentioning the immense number of dead bodies with 
which such a large space was covered, for the first time 
we caught a glance of animation from the keen dark 
eye of the Israelite, who, directing his whole attention 
to this part of the description, waited silently till it was 
finished — ^when, in a half whisper to the Quaker, he 
mournfully exclaimed, ^* Mine Got, what a large quan- 
tity of old clothes there must have been I" 

After setting down the Jew and the Sportsman, the 
quaker and myself travelled silently along until the at- 
tention of us both was attracted to a remarkably neat 
little man, dad completely in black ; — his hat was perched 
upon the top of his head, and cocked a little on one sid^— 
he was travelling at a pretty round p«(5e, but appeared 
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▼ery careful even in bis hurry not to dirty bis black silk 
stockings — he carried a new umbrella over his shoulder 
in the fashion of a firelock » and by his eyes turned up to 
the heavensy seemed to be watching for an opportunity 
of using it. Having hailed the coachman by a knowing 
motion of the fore-finger, Jehu drove up — " Please to 
take care of my umbrella/' said the little man. The um- 
brella was handed up, and the gentleman in black seated 
in a moment by the side of the coachman. He immedi- 
ately resumed his umbrella, and, placing it in its origi- 
nal posture over his shoulder, nearly put the Quaker's 
eyes out with the ferrule. Our new companion was not 
at all silent ; he seemed unable to speak on any subject 
except that of the weather, and, even o;i^ this one, confined 
all his remarks and questions to rain. — ^^ I thought it 
would rain when I set out^ — But it has not rained yet.— ^ 
Do you think it will rain, Sir? — I hope you had not a 
rainy night of it. — Have you had much rain in town. 
Sir?— We want rain very much in this part of the coun- 
try. — I wonder whether they want rain in Suffolk. — 
Rainy seasons are very unwholesome. — If we had more 
rain, we should not have so much dust."— This last pithy 
observation was excited by the wheels of the mail hav- 
ing passed through one of those numerous heaps of dust 
which had been swept to the side of the road prepara- 
tory to its removal ; a circumstance which had discom- 
posed the gentleman in black by having lodged a few 
particles of dust on his clothes.. During the period 
which he occupied in remedying this accident, we had a 
little cessation from his perpetual alarum ; but upon my 
replying to some question of thequaker's, upon the sub- 
ject of taking degrees at Oxford, the word struck upon 
his ear, and he immediately exclaimed, " Pray, Sir, at 
what number of degrees did ye say the thermometer was, 
when you last saw it?" At this very moment the shackle 
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of one of the springs gave way, and the coach being 
quite on the side of the road, the shock was so great, 
that away went coach, coachman, g^ard, and passengers. 
I had scarcely time to observe the little gentleman's um- 
brella opening of itself, and its master sprawling in the 
air, before I found myself seated beside the quaker in a 
soft ditph. Being luckily more frightened than hurt, we 
both ran to the assistance of the screaming insides, whom, 
with the help of the coachman (the guard thought more 
of his bags than the passengers) we succeeded in extri- 
cating. We were all rubbing our bruises, lamenting the 
accident, and considering what was to be done, when a 
little figure, bearing the resemblance of a walking heap 
of dust, moulded into the shape of a man, stepped up to 
the other side of the carriage and addressed the coach- 
•man with, " Pray, Sir, have you seen my umbrella f— 
" No," replied Jehu, rather surlily— who the devil are 
you ?**— " I was the gentleman in black," rejoined the 
little personage, in the same small smirky tone of 
voice, and, indeed, it required his own assertion to en- 
able us to recognise our companion with the umbrella ;— 
fortunately for his inside, but unfortunately for his out- 
side, he had been pitched into the middle of one of tlie 
identical dust hills, which had before annoyed him, and 
had crept out so covered, that there was not a speck of 
his black to be seen. 

As the accident , had happened close to Birmingham, 
and as the guard had found a conveyance for his bags, 
insides and outsides determined to walk to the town; — 
when feeling some little pain by my fall, and no interest 
in those who were likely to be my companions, I deter- 
mined not to pursue my journey till some well -filled 
coach should present me with the hope of more interest- 
ing insides and outsides, to form the subject of any 
future lucubration. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 

'* Inest sua gmtia parvis.** 

Extract from a Letter from " Jonas^ an Ex-Maii-Horu.*' 

Soon after, I found myself a fresh and healthy young 
horse, in the hands of a dealer ;— and oh ! Sir, now 
comes the bitter tale of woe. Men chai^ themselves 
sometimes into strange and disgusting animals, and 
think themselves happy and respectable ; but never to 
the deadliest foe I have had, would I wish the misery of 
being, as I was, tortured to death in the traces of that 
curse upon horse-flesh, a fast-travelling mall. I have 
much to «ay, and I am sure that from so intelligeht and 
all-knowing a being*, yon would like to hea/r much ; but 
I have been of late so distressed for breath, that I have 
the greatest horror of wasting it : I witt, therefore, only 
just beg you to imagine, as well as you can, the panting, 
the toil, the sweat, the agony, the terrors, the pain — 
the labouring of the heart and lungs— the reeling of the 
head— the sinking of the knees — ^the bursting of the 
eyes — the lolling tongue — the parched throat— the 
brutal and maliciously-aimed scourgings-^and all the 
dreadful miseries to which the poor animal is doomed 
who, /or the despatch of business y must run ten miles an 

* In the former part of the letter, Jonas relates direrB IraoBmifra- 
tkmt, from the time of Alexander the Great downwards.— £o. 
Vou HI. Part I. L 
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hour I You may imagine it as much as you will, but 
you must come infinitely short of the sad reality: I 
Icnow it, but I cannot tell it. 

I felt a little consolatioui one night, at the outset of 
the stage^we worked only seven miles an hour then)— 
to hear the guard (who having no passengers thought it 
unnecessary to take car^ of the bags, and had therefore 
perched himself on the box) say to the coachman, (excuse 
these parentheses, for I have the rumbling of the wheels 
yet in my head,) I felt a little consolation, I say, to hear 
him , after d— his eyes, remark to the coachman that th»« 
ma b bill then in the houde--(ab. Sir, / Was in Ifakt 
house when I was not a horsey^tor preventing cruelty 
to wimals» I was consoled. Sir, for I hoped for some 
relief; but good heavens 1 ** what a piece of work is 
man :''—*< There is, is there ?" said the dram-drinking 
brute who drove us, giving me at the same moment a 
furious cut over the eyes, though I -assure you. Sir, I 
was then drawing more than my share, while the off- 
wheder was running in slack traces ; — ** There is— is 
there V* said he^ b— his limbs-*(and here. Sir, I <x>uld 
not help joining in his curse, which, for a horse, you 
know was vnrong) — ** and there's another bill in the 
house, too, I hear 'em say, for making the mail run 
twelve miles an hour." I heard, and my heart sunk 
within me— I don't know if the bill passed, biit we soon 
fbund that we must run ten miles in the hour* The 
first dreadful evening came on: in the 15th mile I 
laboured in agony ; a hill was then before us, but we 
must not slacken:— the whip resounded ;^the curse 
roared over our heads:— we strained^we panted— we 
r(9eled— we trembled— we groaned I— Already at tiie brow 
of the hill we had arrived, when my heart burst, and I 
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^tm» retoaged from torment, am) life m a moment !^£r« 
aminer. 

A JACOBITE SONG. 

yttkome, welcome, my clansmen boM, 
Here mid Uie rocks our court we hold ; 
Our hearts though few, are staunch and true, 
, Apd never were false for gold. 

Our Princess plume is the eagle's feather, 
His regal couch is the purple heather. 
His limbs are arrayed in the Stuart plaid 
Fit pomp for our mountain weather. 

Welcome to wander with Charlie here, 
A huBtinf in freedom the stout red deer, 
WlOi heart and.with hand true to old ScoAuid, 
And the r^ht <tf the Cheralier. 



There has lately issued from the press, a work en* 
titled '^ Letters on England," by the Count de Soligny. 
If it be in truth the production of a foreigner, it displays 
the most acute penetration into our character and man- 
ners, and a very great felicity in sketching them. Na- 
tional prejudice, evinced in the first few letters, wears 
off by degrees,*^nd, towards the end, the Count be* 
€om^ tinged, pn many subjects, with the Anglomanie. 
He ^tees not, however, (and no wonder,) get recon- 
ciled to our gloomy and supercilious tone of society and 
deportment;— and gives us a few ftfA^on that subject, 
which it would be quite as well if we were to attend to. 
His observations extend to nearly all subjects — ^ite 
all, iodeed, if we except polities, from which he has 
evinced the most scrupulous forbearance; unless, per- 
haps, the absence of this enthralling topic arises from 
^he suppression by the translator, of the letters and 
piflsag^ which relate to it— for where was there ever a 

La 
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Frenchman of the nineteenth century, who could talk 
or write for half an hour without its introduction ? — 
With the exception of this, however, the book touches 
on all things ;— character, society, external scenery, both 
of town and country — and, above all, literature, the 
drama, and the alrts. With regard to ^poetry, M, de 
Soligny confesses himself to be quite a convert to the 
English taste,— and, what is indeed strange, is a most 
ardent partisan of the Lake School ! We believe he is the 
first of his country.— We shall choose our extract from 
the notice of Mr. Coleridge. ^Each of our most promi- 
nent poets is separately discussed.—) What follows 
may, perhaps, account for and excuse the admiration of 
his friends,— for certainly,— as his eulogist partly admits, 
— those who have no knowledge of that gentleman but 
from his " prent bukes," cannot be expected to be so 
high or so lavish in his praise : 

After tlut account <^ Coleridg^e's published works, you will, per- 
haps, ihmk that I am hardly entitled to speak, as I have done at the 
beginning of this letter, of the extent and power of his g^enius. But 
I have heard him talk! — and, when this has happened to any one, 
it seems to be an understood thing here, that, from that time forth* 
he may be as enthusiastic as he pleases in his admiration of Cole- 
ridge*s powers, without incurring the charge of extravagance. In 
truth, the first evening passed with this person, if he happens to be 
in a talking mood, (and when b he not?) is an era in a man*s life. 
I had no true notion of what is called the natural ffift of eloquence, 
till I had been present at this extraordinary exhibition— for it is 
literally such. You do not go to converse, or to hear others con- 
verse ; for it is the fkult of Coleridge that, where he is, there can be 
no conversation. You go to hear him talk, and you expect and de- 
sire to hear nothing else. Between his prose writing and his talk- 
ing, there is no sort of comparison. If what he says in the course oi 
one evening could be written down, it would probably be worth all 
the prose he has ever published, in whatever light it were regarded ; 
whetber as to depth of thought, splendour of imagery, felicity of 
illustration, extent and variety of learning, or richness, purity, and 
elegance of diction. His talking is as extraordinary as the cheti- 
playing of the mechanical figure that was exhibited some years ago in 
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Parw. You sit, and witness it in silent adoiirmtion, and wonder how 
it can be: and, like thai, there*s no puzzlingr or putting him out. He 
seems wound up, and must go on to the end. But when that end 
will arrive no one can guess ; so that the spectators are frequently 
obliged to get up and go awaj in the middle of the game— not being 
able to anticipate any finish to it. Like that celebrated figure too, 
he always comes off triumphant. I never heard of any one having 
a chance with him : In fact, if there were not an endent appearance 
oi his feelifuf all that he saj-s, at the tunc he says it, he could be con- 
sidered in no other light than as a wonderful talking machine, that 
talks on and on, because it can't help it. 

But, perhaps, Coleridge's eloquence might, wiUi more truth, be com- 
pared to Cata]ani*s singing. It is as rich, as brilliant, as dazzling, 
and as inexhaustible as that ; aiul can as little be followed by the 
orchestras who are to accompany and fill up the pauses of it, or the 
audience who are listening to it. It may be full of inaccuracies and 
solecisms for what any one knows ; and there are not wanting many to 
assert, that this b the case in both instances ; but in neither can any 
one detect and point them out. Perhaps, the magical charm of both 
consists in the appearance of animated and fervent sincerity, which ac- 
compaiMes the sentiment of what they are delivering ; which is not a 
little aided by Ae angelic, but somewhat vague and unmeaning smile, 
which is ahnost always playing about the lips of both. Finally, it must 
be confessed, that we are apt soon to get satisfied, if not satiated, with 
the hearing of both. They surprise and delight us for a time, but are 
too much beyond our reach, and, perhaps, interfere too much with our 
self-love, to create a permanent sympathy. Nothing but the exquisite 
simplicity, and appearance of good-nature and sincerity, accompanying 
botti, has permitt€Kl them to be tolerated so long as they have. 



WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM, UNDER A DRAWING REPRESENTING A 
WEEPING FEMALE WATCHING A CHILD AT PRAVER. 

That dewy eye, whose fringed lid 
Just shades its beauteous orb of bine, — 

That upturned forehead, almost hid 
By glossy locks of golden hue,— 

Those rosy hands with fervour prcst, 
And stretched devoutly tow'rd the sky — 

That quive/ing lip— that heaving breast. 
Which throbs in holy ecstasy, — 
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Tdl Qua the spotlesB innocent 
Breathes a petition to hit God, 

While angelt* wings are kindly lent 
To bear it to their best abode. 

Sweet boy t pour forth thy guileless pray*r. 
And let its incense mount to Hearen ; 

For sure to one so pure and fs&r 
No harsh r^uaal eon be giren. 

Oh, might his infant orison 

Find grace before the Ahnighty throne. 
Oh, might the virtues of my son 

For all his mother*8 &ult8 atone, 

With hopes of heavenly bliss elate, 
In welcome death Td close my eyes. 

Sure that we here should separate 
Only to meet in Paradise. 



There are two kinds of gaiety. The one arises from 
want of heart:— being touched by no pity» sympathizing 
with no pain, eyen of its own eausing, — it shines and 
glitters like a frost-bound river in the gleaming sun. 
The other springs from excess of heart— that is» from a 
heart overflowing with kindliness towards all men and 
all things ; and, suflfering under no superadded griefs it 
is light from the happiness which it causes — from the 
liappiness which it sees. This may be compared to 
the same river, sparkling and smiling under the sun 
of summer— and running on to give fertility and en- 
crease to all within, and even to many beyond, its reach. 

Written in a Valley in Germany. 
Time was, when I had ghidly dwelt 



In this sequestered lovely g\e 

Among these peaceful lulls, nor felt 

A wish to mingle more with men. 



sea AM. .I&l 



Tetl Uiere wu oBce a tSma, lor ^hen 
I could have named a dear oi^ who 

Had iie*er denred U10 world again. 
Bat loved tins qniet Tattey too. . 

But now I need the bnsiUa^ woi^ 
Tbe excitement wbich its v^^r^ gi?ea- 

For whOe in that my heart ia w^uied. 
Then only can it n^y it lives. 

Although I feel contempt and hate 
For all I do, and bear, and tee,— 

Yet still it is my wretched fiite 
To feel how needful tk to me. 



Miss Baillie has lately edited ayolume of small pieces 
of poetry ** for the benefit of a friend." It is published 
by subscription, and, we believe, is not sold— :^ sufficient 
number of copies for the subscribers haying only been 
struck off. From the editor's extensive literary con- 
nections, she has been able tto include in the list of names 
those of many of our highest pc^ts, as well as of persons 
of every rank in letters. We give the following Jeu^ 
itesprtt of Mr. Souther's. We should not, d priori, have 
thought him likely to wri^ this good-humoured quiz on 
himself and his confrateriiity >rT 

THE CATj^fUqT QF LODQ^E. 

BBSCEIBBD IV RHTMBS FOR THB MURSBRT, BT OXB OP TBB 
LAKB POETS. 

How does the iir^^ iqqp;e doiqi at Lo^pre ? 

Here it comes sparkling. 
And there it lies darUing ; 
Here smoking and frothing. 
Its tumult and wrath in. 
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It hutttu aloof , coBf&edng fftroag ; 

Now Btrikiiif and ragiDf , 

Asifawarwafinf, 
Its caverns and rocks amonf; 

Risinf and leaping^, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springiag; 
Eddying and wkisking, 
Spoating and frisking. 
Turning and twisting 
Around and aronnd» 
Collecting, disjeding 
* With endless rebound ; 
Smiting and fighting, 
' A sight to delight in ; 
Confoonding, astounding, 
Dizting and deafening the ear with its sound. 

Receding and speeding. 
And shocking and rocking. 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
AndwhnziDg and hissing. 
And dripping and skipinng. 
And whitening and brightening^ 
And quirering and shifering. 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining. 
And rattling and battling. 
And shaking and quaking^ 
And pouring and roaring. 
And waving and raving. 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing. 
And running and stnnnmg. 
And hurrying and skurrying. 
And glittering and frittering, 
. And gathering and featlieringy 
And dinning and spinning. 
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And foaming^ and roaming. 
And drop|»ng and bopping, 
And woridng and jerking. 
And gngf ling and slniggUng 
And bearing and cleaving. 
And tbnndering and floundering. 

And idling and brawling and sprawling. 
And driving and riving and striving. 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling. 
And sounding and bounding and rounding. 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
Diriding and gliding and sliding, 
' And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
i\nd clattering and battering and sbattering. 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming. 
And ruabing and flusbing and bmsbing and gnsbing. 
And flap{»ng and rap[nng and clapping and slapping. 
And curling and wfairiing and purling and twirling, 
Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting. 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying. 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dandng, 
Recdlmg, turmoOing and toiling and bdli^g. 
And thumping and ihnn|wng and bumjung and jumpmg. 
And dashing and f^»Mng and splashing and clashing. 
And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 
AH at once and all o*er, widi a mighty uproar. 
And this way the water comes down at Lodoie. 



THE REVIEW. 

** We bekmg Co t&e nopopalar fiunily of Tell-tnidM, koA wo«ld not llcHtr ApoUo for 
hto Lyra."— IUmi ftor. 

ThS PlONBBB«y OH TBR SoUROSS OF THB SuaQUE.^ 

HANKA, il denripHve Tale. By the author of '' The 
Spy." 8 Tols. IStnuo. London^ Murray, 1823. 

In our review of Bracebric^ Hall, we took oceadon 
to notice the Spy. We regarded it as a produetion at 
very high merit— 4>y for (he best of the muUiltides 
which have been put forth on the modd, and in Imita- 
tion, of the Great Unknown. When we say, however, 
that the Spy is vnritten on the model of the Wav eriey 
noTels — we would by no means be understood to stgull^ 
that the imitation is servile or even dose. It is a vivid 
and spirited representation of manners, scenery, and 
romantic events — and thence, must necessarily in some 
degree resemble the most spirited and vivid representa- 
tions of such things \hat ever were given to the world. 

There are, indeed, some parts of the Spy, which vrould 
be no discredit to the pen of even the author of 
Waverley. The character of Lawton, original as it Is, 
and admirably sustained thoughout, is a creation of no 
ordinary power. When we use the term * admirably sus- 
tained throughout,* we mean to give much more thancom- 
mon praise — ^for we hold it to be a very rare thing to see a 
character preserved through five acts, or three vohimes, in 
perfect keeping and harmony. Minor artists frequently 
give a formal and elaborate description at the bq^nnlng, 
which in the sequel is forgotten, if not contradicted ; 
and without which our ideas of the character portrayed, 
would be to the last degree vague, and imperfect. Itii. 
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the master-hand only, which gives no catalogue of quali- 
ties ; but, by a succession of rapid touches, makes actions 
and words place the doer and speaker before you. This 
is done to a very peculiar extent in the character of 
which we speak— and we cite it more particularly from 
its being (with the exception, perhaps, of the negro, who 
is, we conclude, a local transcript) the most original in 
the book. It is the more so, we think, from the very 
circumstance that in broad outline the conception is by 
no mean? a new one. It is the completely novel form 
into which used materials are thrown, together with 
the minute and delicate, yet rapid and apparently un- 
studied, shadings, that gives to Lawton so individual 
and origjinal an aspect In less skilful hands, he would 
have been either a mere ruffian, or the bluff good-hu- 
moured soldier, which are both so common ; — but this 
author has softened his boldness — even fierceness — and 
his terrible bodily power, with so much jovial humour, 
and kind-heartedness — and has thrown so much of 
romance into his daring and desperate exploits, that he 
has produced the very beau-id^al of a condottiere of 
modern times — a guerilla chief of English warfare. The 
Surgeon is a most amusing piece of fantastic sketching ; 
while the Spy himself possesses all the interest without 
aiiy of the novelism of mystery. The skill, too, with 
which the great Washington is introduced is very admi- 
rable. It needs, indeed, very great skill to touch upon 
such ground at all in America ;—for we have been told 
tbut an attempt once made to bring the character of 
Washington on the stage» was received with an indig- 
nation, and even horror, little short, as our informant 
said, of what would have been felt at a proposal simi- 
larly to personify the Saviour of mankind. 
But it is not in character alone that this work asserts 
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its aupariority. The description of localities is graphic 
in an extraordinary degree, — and the adventures, which 
are extremely romantic, and in very quick succession, 
are given, with great happiness and vigour. The whole 
scene, where Wharton escapes with the Spy, is rapid and 
interesting in the extreme,— and is a striking example, 
among the many which occur in these volumes, of how 
clever, and even original, a good imitation can be, with- 
out being in the least a copy. The events at the Four 
Crosses are in a different style, and excellent in their way. 
Betty Flanagan is the best Moll Flaggon we remember to 
have met with, and the imperturbable Serjeant Hollister 
is one of those slight sketches in which the hand of a 
master is forcibly shewn. The death of the Spy's father 
evinces a power of pathos which, from its infrequent 
use, we should scarcely have imagined this author to 
possess, and whicl^ we should be g^ad to see more often 
introduced among his vigorous sketchings of character, 
and the felicitous and dramatic action of his story. 

The work before us is still more wonderfully graphic 
and real in its descriptions both of scenery and persons ; 
the characters are equally vividly marked and distinctly 
sustained, and the dialogue (a merit, and a great one, 
which we have omitted to notice above) is quite as 
spirited and natural as in the former production. But 
it has one great fault, which will, we think, with novel- 
readers, render it less popular than its predecessor, and 
which is, in truth, a great lessening of the interest which 
might be given to the work, — we mean the almost total 
want of story. The chief purport of * The Pioneers*, 
(by which name, it seems, the early clearers of the . 
American woods were distinguished,) is to give a repre- 
sentation of the peopling, manners, and pursuits of a 
back-settlement in its commencement, — and nothlngt cer- 
tainly, can be more admirably effected than this. But 
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ibe thread on wUeh these daeoviptieiis areftPung^slMnild 
lie of nMnewhttt stronger texture, than the ftimsy novel- 
ism of Edwards and his unmysterious mystery, ub« 
^worthy alike of the place in which it appears, and of^be 
:getkiuB of the author. When we take up a'book])rof^88- 
ing to be a tale, we expect, and have a right to expect, 
«ome story to carry us briskly onward, — a. stream down 
which we may float, as we gaze on the scenery on either 
hand. Instead of this, we are placed, as it might be, 
on the Otsego itself, where no progress is to be made 
witfaocrt labour ;— ^finr Mr. Cooper may depend, that a 
iarge pn^>ortion of las readers -find it toil to advamse 
€rom one of his painttngs^to another, (admirable aft4hey 
are in tbemselres,) without the assistance of the stream 
aforesaid to carry them on. The whole of the seeond 
'¥ohiine> for instanee, is occupied with descriptions df 
the pursuits of the settlers, which would be as fitted to 
A tour as to a boci: purporting to be a ix)<?el ; and eon- 
sequentty, exceUest as tlb€f are, eaeh and all, tbey do 
occasfonally flag a little in impidity and interest. This 
•is the more to be regretted, as the author lias shewn in 
Mb former work, in how able and dramatic a manner he 
can eoBduet his narrative, witfaontt in any degree, sacri* 
.ficiag the obje<^ he has Aove immediately in view-- 
•manners and character ; bn iJie eonfcraiy, tiiey gain, 
father than lose, hy the admixture* 

This is the leading, and, indeed, almort the 'Oiriy 
rfault of the book, ;— but let oar veaders judge ftnrtthem- 
ladNies. After ^a sli$^ sketch of the prescait and fonncr 
.appeamncenof the/aasl^,:die«ithor.proceeils ttras Mhe 
/date is laid :<in ITM, aboutseven y earn ^ter the com' 
• mcBoeflMntof the ^ettlemcast >*- 

4if ihM jlir,w)i^e ilrifh^riis 4pffiiiy;itof|y «^ 



mm, and but two gr Ijiree large dottdi> ^w^wt^i •Iwii lamiMid UrtgliHimihy 
<h« Ugfat refleetod &6a tlie maif of iBoir «iM oomed (he earil^ 
bi A tkyof tfaepvntt Mat. Tlie toad wiioad akmg Dm brBW of a 
predpioe, tndtiBonefkleiriti^lMMbyi^lDVidatioti^ ibr 

BHMiy tet^ OM upon the other, while « majtnm ^cmfrtwrn hi 4w 
moQMMn, hi the opposite difecJUoB, had nade a ^paeiage df •afieieal 
width ielrthe m^mtf inmSOtig of that daj. But logs, eacawMioa, 
aftd owf 4hiag tbM did ndt reach for aeveral iset abofa the earth, ky 
jtroBuaeiioBsljr baiied ander the-saovr. A ttog^e trade, of bareif wUtii 
eaoiigh^oreeeifo the tkigh, denoted the roote of ihoh^bway, aadtfais 
waeeaflkan near ta^tetbekMr the eotfpomidiQgiaHa^ lathevalt^ 
WhiA lay it a dielaaee of aeferaHaMidted fifet be n ea th them, theic mm 
whit in the humiuge 6f the eoratrj-wae edlM-a elfUrM^, and aU the 
usual improMBettte of a new se t Jsaient: theseeien extended up the 
4dU to the Ipeint wherothe road tamed -sho^t aad lanaetosi the-level 
kaid,widehla3roo^suBUlit ^ the Moontain; but en this emmit 
Itself, it yetTCBMuned a forest. Theife was a>giite8rinf in the atmo* 
"sphere, as if it were filled widi innnmersMe eUnlBf particles ; and the 
noble bay horses that drew the sleigh were coTered,>innMMi)r parts^ wM 
aeeatofAost Thefaponr fremtiiegneetrfls was seen to iseaa: like 
eaioke ; smd ererjr objeet in the >riew, as wellas tftery artangeinent tf 
the tnn^eflers, denoted the depth ofa winter in the ammtains. The 
harness, wUeh' was a deep doU hUoki diiMng frees the gleeej var^ 
aishing^theprsielitdaf* w«s vnnaaMnled with enernMns platM and 
buckles of brass, that shene48hegolAin the transienHbeaaMofthe saa, 
whi^foandtheirlriijoUavlely'tbreitghthe tope of thetvees. ib«e 
saddlea, etdUUwkh naOs of the tame Btttetial. ^and iitled with eM^ 
that admiralfyeerred asblinhelsto^heeheaidete efthenaiwilo,eni»> 
foreed four h^ 8faure«t#pped tarreti. Aroiigh wUeb the staet fate 
led from tfae-moathsof the horses to the handsof thedrifer« who Waea 
m^gro.^f^in^aiiMirfweBltyijearsefee*' tte Jaee. wfaieh nahiM had 
cokMrodwithn glistening bkek, Was now oettled With the eoU^-^oid 
his-laege shinmg eyes were taeietened <with a Xqasd that Aowed A^ 
same cause ; stOl there was a smiling expression of good homoltf in his 
happy iB<mntenanee,-that was «neated hjr the theaghtS'^ his iMDse, 4uid 
a Qaristaiae fire-tide, with Ms Chrishnae friiins IWaUigh wns oae 
ef tikeee hactie, comlbrtahfe, eUU&shioaed edtfreynttees, 'whAch would 
nfait« wiafe Auiflf wilttniteheaeto, hut ^nhiehMweoutidnediiiily 
tttPopneefldfeiahesides^ie^^i^et* Itfrodtaide was af n«Hiodeei ifreen, 
ana lis inside of a fiery red. that wns snienaed >to €onT4»y -the Uea -of 
heat tek that sold eliinate^ Ijaige WfUodklns^ triaimed-mHind the 
edgas'with'rdd olelh. entinle icstdonB» coveasd thebaA oi the sleigh, 
md' were spkead ^f»rtte* > ett< a i , nnd diaim up nrtfand the^eetef 4he 
twureUeia-Hme of wheninras >n^asen wsf aaddle -^n^^^ end the other-fe 
fw n slff 'juit eateiiMg apon w « »a nh eod# The /onnar was of a 4aff# 
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•tature ; bat the preeautioiiB he had taken to guard against (he eoM, 
left but litde of his person exposed to view. A great*coat» that was 
abundantly ornamented, if it were not made more comfortable, hj a 
profusion of furs, enreloped the whole <^hi8 figure excepting the hetA^ 
which was covered with a cap of marten skins, lined with morocco, the 
sides of which were made to fidi, if necessarf, and were now drawa 
dose over the ears, and were £utened beneath his «hin with a black 
ribbon ; its top was surmounted with the tail of the animal whose skin 
^Md furnished the materials for the cap, which feU back, not ungraceiufljr, 
a few inches behind the head. From beneath this masque were to be 
seen part of a fine manly face, and particularly a pair of expressive, 
large blue eyes, that promised extraordinary intellect, covert humour, 
and great benevolence. The form of his companion was literafly hid 
beneath the multitude and variety (^garments which she wore. There 
were furs and silks peeping from under a large camblet doak, with a 
thick flannel lining, that* by its cut and size, was evidently intended for 
a masculine wearer. A huge hood of black silk, that was quilted with 
down, concealed tiie whole of her head, except at a small opening la 
front for breath, through which occasionally sparkled a pair (tf animated 
eyes of tiie deepest black. 

Both the faUier and daughter (far such was the connection between 
the travellers) were too much occupied widi thehr different reflections to 
break the stOlness, that received little or no interruption from the easy 
gliding of the sleigh, by the sound of theb voices. The former was 
thinking of tiie wife that had held this their only chfld fondly to her bosom, 
when, four years before, she had reluctantly'consented to relinquiiA the 
Bodety of her daughter, in order that the latter might enjoy the advan* 
tages which the dty could afford to her education. A few months afto- 
wards deaUi had deprived him of the remaining companion to hn sofi- 
tude ; but still he had enough of real regard for his child, not to bring 
her into the comparative wildemess in which he dwelt, until the full 
period had expired, to wldch he had limited her juvenile labours. The 
reflections of the daughter were less melandidy, and mingled with a 
pleased astonishment at the novd scenery tiukt she met at eveiy turn in 
the road. 

The mountain on which they were journeying was covered with pines 
tiuit rose without a brandi seventy or dghty feet, and which fireqnently 
towered to an additional height, tiiat more than equalled diat devation. 
Through the innumerable vistas diat opened ben^di the lofty trees the 
eye could penetrate, until it was met by a ^stant ine^piality in the 
ground, or was stopped by a view of the summit ai the mountak 
which lay on the opposite side of the valley to which they were hastenkig. 
The daii: trunks of tiie trees rose from tiie pun white of the sncfw, in 
vegohuriy fofmed shafts, until, at a great he^ht, thehr brandies shot forth 
tfaefar horiiontal Umbs, Aat were eevered with^tfae meagte fdiage of an 
ef«rgreen, aflordiBg a mehmdioly eontimst to tiie torpor of nalars 
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bebir. To the tnvettera tikere letoed to 1>e no wind ; Imtttoe pinei 
wav«d majestioally at tiheir topmost boughs^ sending forth a dull sighing 
sound, that was quite in consonance with the scene. 

The sleigh had glided for some distance along the even Bur£Bu:e, and 
the gaze of the female waa bent in inqiusitive, and, peihaps^ timid, 
glances, into the recesses of the forest, which were lighted by the un- 
soUied covering of the earth, when a load and continued howling was 
heard, pealing under the long arches of the 'woods, like the cry of a 
numerous pack of hounds. The instant the sounds reached the eait of 
the gentleman, whate?er might have been the subject of his medita* 
tioos^ he forgot it ; for he cried aloud to the black — 

'* Hold up, Aggy ; there is old Hector ; I should know his bay> 
among ten thousand. The Leather-stocking has put his hounds into 
the hiUs this clear day, and they have started their game, you hear. 
There is a deer-track a few rods ahead ;— and now, Bess, if thou 
canst muster courage enough to stand fire, I will give thee a saddle for 
thy Christmas dinner.** 

The black drew up, with a cheerful grin upon his chilled features, 
and began thrashing his arms together, in order to restore the circula- 
tion to his fingers, while the speaker stood erect, and, tJirowing aside 
his outer covering, stept from the sleigh upon a bank of snow, which 
sustained his weight without yielding more than an inch or two. A 
8t(Hin of sleet had fallen and frozen upon the surface a few days before 
and but a slight snow had occurred since to purify, without weakening 
its covering. 

In a few moments the speaker succeeded in extricating a double* 
barrelled fowling-piece from amongst a multitude of trunks and band- 
boxes. After throwing aside the thick mittens which had encased his 
bands, that now appeared in a pair of leathern gloves tipped with fiir, he 
examined his priming, and was about to move forward, when the light 
bounding ndse of an animal plunging through the woods was heard, 
and directly a fine buck darted into the path, a;short distance ahead of 
him. The appearance of the animal was sudden, and his flight incon- 
ceivably rapid ; but the traveller appeared to be too keen a sportsman 
to be disconcerted by eithdr. As it came first into view he raised the 
fowling-piece to his shoulder, and, with a practised eye and steady hand» 
drew a trigger ; but the deer dashed forward undaunted, and appa- 
rently unhurt. Without lowering his piece, the traveller turned its 
muzzle towards his intended victim, and fired again. Neither dis- 
charge, however, seemed to have taken effect. 

The whole scene had passed with a rapidity that confused the female, 
who was unconsciously rejoicing in the escape of the buck, as he rather 
darted like a meteor, than ran across the road before her, when a flat, 
dull sound struck her ear, quite different from the fuU, round reports of 
her father*8 gun, but still sufficiently distinct to be known at the cqo- 
cttssion produced by fire-anns. At the same instant that she heard this 

Vol. m. Part I. M 
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•Bexpeetad refort, tlie bttck spraiif fnm ik/t snoir, to a great heigiit ia 
tiie air» and diroctiy a second discharge, similar in sound to tile firsts 
followed, when die animal came to the earth, fidling headlong, and 
rolfing orer on the crost onee or twioe wifli its own veloeitj. A kmd 
shoat was given hj the anseen maitanan, as triumphing in his hetter 
aim ; and a eouple of men instantly iq^peared from behind the trunks of 
two of the pines, where they had eyidendy placed themselres in expec- 
fadon of the passage of tiie deer. 

*' Ha ! Natty, had I known you were in amburii, I would not havv 
&red,** cried the traveler, moving towards the spot where Ihe deer lay-* 
near to which he was followed by the ddighted black, with tbe sleigh ; 
** but the sound of dd Hdctor was too exhilarating^ to let me be quiet ; 
though I haidly t3ihik I s^nck him either.*' 

" No, no. Judge,** returned the hunter, with an inward chudde, and 
with that look of exultation that indicates a consciousness of superior 
skill ; " you burnt your powder only to warm your nose this cold 
evening. Did ye think to stop a full-grown buck, with Hector and the 
slut open upon him, within sound, with that robin pop^gnn in your 
hand? There's plenty of pheasants amongst the swamps ; and the 
snow birds are flying round your own door, where you may feed them 
with crumbs, and shoot enough for a pot-pie any day ; but if you*re 
for a buck, or a little bear's meat, Judge, you'll have to take the long 
rifle, with a greased wadding, or you'll waste more powder t^n you'fl 
10 stomachs, I'm thinkiug." 

As the speaker concluded he drew his bare hand across the bottom of 
his nose, and again opened his enormooa mouth with a kind of inward 
laugh. 

*' The gun scatters well. Natty, and has killed a deer before now," 
said tiie traveller, smiling good hnmouredly. " One barrel was charged 
widi buck shot ; but the other was loaded for birds only. — Here are two 
hurts that he has received ; one through his neck, and i^e other di* 
reedy through his heart. It u by no means certain. Natty, but I gave 
him one of the two.** 

^ Let who win kfll him," said the hunter, rather surlfly, " t suppose 
the cretur b to be eaten." So saying, he drew a large knife from a 
leathern sheaf, whkh was stuck through his ginfie or ss^ and cut die 
throat of the animal. *' If there is two balls through the deer, f want 
to know if there wasn't two rifles fired— besides, who ever saw sich a 
ragged hole from a smooth-bore, as this is through the neck ?— and you 
will own yourself. Judge, that die buck feH at the last shot, which wat 
sent from a truer and a younger hand, than your'n or mine *ither ; but 
for my part, although I am a poor man, I can live without the venison, 
but I dont love to give up my lawful dues in a free country.— Though, 
for the matter of that, might often makes right here, as well as in the 
6ld country, for what I can see." 

An air of suHen dissatisfaction pervaded the manner of the hunter 
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dnriAf theiHiofoof tiiiispMeh; yet ke ilMtagfat il pratfeHI to atUr the 
clo06 of ih« tetiltiioe in tlich mi under time, as to leftve nothing Midiblo 
hut the grumbling sounds of his veict. 

" IStLj, Nattj,** rejoined the tra? eUer, with un^ituibed good humoutv 
** it is for the honour timt I contvnd. A few dolkrs Will pay for the 
▼eninon ; bilt what will reqnite me for the lost howHir of a bock'a tail 
in my cap ? Think, Natly« how I fthoaU triumph oret tha4 quiznn|^ 
^ag^, Dkk Jones, who has fidled snren tiifeieB ti^s seasen alreadj, inA 
has imfybhragkt in one woei-^hoek and a ftw grey iqniirels^^ 

** Ah I the game is becoming hard to find, indeed, Judge^ with yook' 

eleftAigs iand betterments,*" said the oM hooter, witli a kmd of disdaih- 

fnl resignation. *' The thne has been, when I have shdk thirteen deer, 

widiont counting the fa^ns, standing in the door of my «#n Imt ^^'-aiid^ 

forbear's mtet> if on wanted a ham or so from die cretbr, he had only 

to wMeh a^nights, and he could shoot olie by moonlight^ tiirongh lbs 

cfscAtB of liie logs ; no fear of his over-sleeping Urastl^ aithet*, for the 

howling of the wolres was sartin to keep his eyes op^n. Then *S old 

Hootor,**'^pattiBg with affection a tali hound* of bkck and yellow ^ots 

with white belly and legs^ that juat then came in on die scent^ accom» 

ynifd by the shit he had mentioned ; " see where thi wolves bit his 

throat, the night I drove ttem from the venison I waa smoking on Um 

dmnney top>**-that dog is OMre to be trusted nor many a Christkn man ; 

iiorlieBeverfori^afriead^aBd bvas the hand that gives Inm bread.** 

There was a peoaliaiity in die manner of the hunter* that stmak the 

notice of the young female, who had been a close and interested 

oheervor of his appearance and eqoipmtots, from the moment that he 

first came into view. He was taU* and so meagre as to make him seem 

above even the sijt fisot diat he actually stood in hb stockings* On his 

hshd> whwh was thiidy eoveiod with lank, sandy hair, he wore a Cap 

w^de of fox^skin, resembKng in shape the one we have already de«* 

scribed, altfaoiqfh nmeh inferior in ilidsh and omaihents. His face was 

skinny, aad Chin ahnolt to emaetatiDn ; but yet bore no signs of 

disease ;*-*ot the contrary* k had eviry iadicadon of the most robust 

aad eadoringhesitk The eoU and the exposure had, together* given 

it a colour of uniform red ; his grsy ^yos were glan^g nnder a pahr of 

shaggy 1»wws* that overhung them in long habs of grey mingled with 

thsir aataral hue ; Us scraggy neek was bare* and burnt to the same 

intwidi Ms faee; diough a smallpartofashltt coHar* amdeofdw 

country check, was to be seen above the over ^^hposs he wore. A kind 

ofcoiat* made of dressed deer<4kin*trididiehair«n*waib«hadol^seto 

his h»k body, by a gMle of coloured wersted. On Ul feet weh^ deer^ 

skin moccasins, om am e nft ed with porcupines* ^pliBs, zftdti^ ttiattner of 

the fndiaia* and his Ihabs were gnnided wflh long leg^fings of the same 

material aa the moeoaakis, which, garteifng over the kneea of his 

tarnished buck^skin breedies, hadobtanied for him* attong the setders 

the nkk name of Leather-stocking, notwithstonding bit legs were pro*- 

M 8 
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teeted beneatli, in winter, by thick gannenta of woollen, dnly made of 
Ifood blue yarn. Over his left shoulder was shing^ a belt of deer sham, 
frcm which depended an enonnous ox horn, so thinly scraped, as to 
discover the dark powder that it contained. The lai^er end was fitted 
ingeniously and securely with a wooden bottom, and the other was 
stepped tight by a little plug. A leathern pouch hung before him, 
from which, as he concluded his last speech, he took a small measure^ 
and, filling it accurately with powder, he commenced re-loading the 
rifle, which, as its butt rested on the snow before him, reached nearly to 
the top of his fox-sldn cap. 

The traveller had been dosely examining [the wounds during these 
movements, and now, without heeding the ill humour of the huntei^s 
manner, exclaimed— 

" I would fain establish a right, Natty, to the honour of this capture ; 
and surely if the hit in the neck be mine, it is enough ; for the diot in 
the heart was unnecessary — what we caU an act of supererogation. 
Leather-stocking.** 

** You may call it by what learned name you please. Judge,** said 
the hunter, ^dirowing his rifle across his left arm, and knocking up a 
brass lid in the breech, from which he took a small piece of greased 
leather, and wrapping a ball in it^ forced them down by main strength 
on the powder, were he continued to pound them while, speaking. 
** It*s far easier to call names, than to shoot a buck on ^e'spring ; but 
the cretur come by his end from a younger hand than *ither youfn or 
mine, as I said before.** 

'* What say you, my friend,** cried the traveller turning pleasantly to 
Natty*8 companion ; " shall we toss up this dollar for the honour, and 
you keep the silver if you lose — what say you, friend ? ** 

" That I killed the deer,** answered die young man with a little 
haughtiness, as he leaned on another long rifle, sunilar to that of Natty*s. 

*' Here are two to one, indeed,** replied the judge, with a smile; 
" I am out-voted— over-ruled, as we say, on the bench. There is Aggy, 
he can*t vote, being a slave ; and Bess is a minor— so I must even make 
the best of it. But you*ll sell me the venison ; and the deuce is in it, 
but 1 make a good story about its death.'* 

" The meat is none of mine to sell,** said Leather-stocking, adopt- 
ing a little of his companion*s hauteur ; " for my part, I have known 
animals travel days with shots in the neck, and Fm none of them who'll 
rob a man of his rightful dues.** 

•' You are tenacious of your rights, this cold evening. Natty,** re- 
turned the Judge with unconquerable good nature ; " but what say 
you, young man, will three dollars pay you for the buck ?** 

** Pint, let us determine the question of right to the satisfaction of us 
both,** said the youth, firmly but respectfully, and with a pronunciation 
ud language vastly superior to his appearance ; " with how many shot 
did you load your gun ?" 
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*• With five, •irr s^ the Judge, gravely, a little strock with thi' 
othei's maimer ; " are thej not enough to alay a huck like this ?" 

*' One would do it ; hut,** moving to the tree from behind which 
he had appeared, " you know, sir, you fired in this direction—here are 
four of the bullets in the tree." 

The Judge examined the firesh marks in the rough hark of the pine, 
and, shaking his head, said, with a laugh— 

*' You are makmg out the case against yourself, my young advocate- 
where is the fifth r* 

" Here,** said the youth, throwing aside the rough over-coat that he 
wore, and exhibiting a hole in his under garment, through which large 
drops of blood were oozing. VoL I. p. 4— 81. 

This is a formidable extract, — ^but we think it will 
justify the praise we have given to the graphic powers 
of this author — ^perhaps especially with regard to per- 
sonal appearance. The description of the old hunter is 
given with almost visual eJBTect. But Ae author is a 
little too conscious of this power ; — ^we mean he is is so 
conscious of it, that he uses it with a frequency which, 
at last, becomes almost fatiguing ; — and indulges in it 
with equal minuteness with respect to persons who 
appear but that once throughout the book. 

We are tempted to give the following panoramic 
view of Templeton and its surrounding scenery ;^the 
more so, as it will convey to our readers, a notice of 
Mr. Richard Jones,— a person of no mean importance 
in the settlement and in the novel. Here, again, is a 
character, the farthest in the world from originality in 
itself, yet with none of the repetitions or insipidity of a 
copy. Mr. Jones, is in fact, a mere Will Wimble ; of 
which, since the original, we have had a score of ver- 
sions ; — but he is so lively and so good-humoured — so 
delidously self-conceited, and so bustlingly officious, yet 
(especially in a new settlement,) often so really service- 
able withal, — ^that we quite forget his want of novelty, 
and are delighted to meet him wherever he appears. 



We subjoin the account of his most iraportant aoblere- 
ipepts: — 

Immediately on the bank of the lake, stood d^e Tillage of Tenple- 
ton. It consisted of about fifty buildings, inehiding (^oee of every de- 
scripiion, chiefly buih of wood, and which, in their architecture^ bore 
not only strong marks of the absence of taste, but also by the 
slorenly and unfinished appearance of most of the dweOings, in- 
dicated the hasty manner of their construction. To tlid eye, they 
presented a variety of colours. A few were white in both front 
and rear, but more bore that expensive colour on tii^ fronts <mly, 
while their economical but ambitious owners had covered the remaining 
sides of their edifices with a dingy red. One or two were slowly 
assuming the russet of age ; wh^e the uncpvercd beams that were to be 
se^ M^ougtt ^1^. hfokm windows of th«ir s«cQnd stories, showed, that 
either th^ taste, or the vanity of their proprietors, had led Uiem to under* 
take a task, which they were unable to accomplish. The whole were 
grouped together in a manjier |hat aped tiie streets of a cilj, and wen 
evid^i^tly ^o imr^g^ by 4ie dijrectioDS of Qne« who lot^ced far iv-head to 
the wants of posterity, rather than to the coi\venience ofthe present in- 
cumbents. Some three or four ofthe better sort of buildings, in addi. 
tiontatheonifonpi^ of their colour, were fitted with greem Uiodfl^ tt»t 
w^e Kathw ^trwgely cQntra^ted, to the chill aspect of the lake, the 
mountains, the foreste, and the wide fields of snow. Before the doors of 
these more pretending dwellings, were placed a few saplings either 
without branches, or possessing aoij the leehto slyxite of Q»e or twm 
suwner^* growth, that hooked not qnlS^ tall grenadiers on po6t» iiear 
the threshold of princes. In truth, the occupants of these favourite 
habitations were the nobles of Tenq>leton, as Masmaduke was its 
Idng. They were the habitaticms of two young n^aii who vert ouamg 
ift th^ bv^ 1^1 ^qpfH nmnber of that clas^i who chaffered to si^ly the 
wants of the community, under the significant title of store-keepers ; 
and a dlsdple of JEsculapius, who, for a novelty, brought more 
m^i^f^ in^ tho world than he sent out of it. In the avdsl ef 
tUfr incpQgroQua group of ctw^Ujjigs, v^sf the mansion of the Judge 
towering proudly above all its neighbours. It stood in die centre of 
an enclosure that included several acres, which were covered with 
froitrtrees. Some cf these vere of IndiaB origiti^ and began alrauly to 
^9nm» ^ moss md incUnatioii of age^ thereby formi«g a very marksd' 
contrast to the infant plantations that peered over most ofthe picketed 
fences in the viUage. In addition to this show of cult^atioB, were two 
rows of yovngpopkrs, a trcie hut latdly intro4ic«d into AmvkSt 
formally lining either side of a path-way, which led from a gate, «at 
opened on the principal street, to the front door ofthe buflding. The 
house ksdf h»l been built entirely under the superintesdeiice of a 
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Mr. Rkfawd Jones, iHioni we ksve abready meotioned^ and wbo^ firon 
a certain okvemeas in small malters, and his willingness to exert his 
talents, added to the drenmstaace of tiidr hmg sisters* children^ ordi- 
narily superintended all the minor coneems of Mannadnke Tanple*s 
business* Richard was fond of sayin^^, that this duld of his invention, 
eonsisted ef nothings more nor less, than what should form the frnmnd* 
"work of a clergyman's discourse ; viz^ a firstly, and a lastly. He had 
•onnnenced his laboors in the first year of their residence by erecting a 
tall, gaunt edifice of wood, with its gable towards the highway. In this 
shelter, for it was but little nMure, the family resided for three years* 
By the end of that period, Richard had contemplated hbdesign. He 
had availed himself^ in this heavy nndertaking, of the experience of a 
certain wandering, eastern mechanic, who, by exhibiting a few soiied 
plates of English architecture, and talking learnedly of firiezes, entabla- 
tures, and paiticulariy of the composite order, had obtained a very undue 
infinence over Richard*s taste, in every thing that pertained to that 
hranch of the fine arts. Not, but what Mr. Jones affected to consider 
Mr. Hiram DooHttle a perfect empyric in his profession ; being in the 
eonstant habit of listening to his treatises on architecture, with a kind of 
iadnlgent sniOe, yet, either from an inability to oppose them by any 
thing plausible from his own stores of learning, or firam a secret admira*- 
tion of their truth, Richard generally submitted to the arguments of his 
co-adjutor. Together, they had not only erected a dwelling for Marma- 
dske, but had given a fashioi^ to the architecture of the oonntr}*. The 
composite order, Mr. Doolittle would contend, was an order composed of 
many others, and was intended to be the most useful, for it admitted into 
Hi construction such alterations, as convenience or circumstances might 
require. To this proposition, Richard v^ gravely assented, and it was 
by this unison in sentiment, that the composite order, or a style 0[ archi- 
tecture that onanated from tiie carpenter's own geniie, with a few 
suggestions from the other, became the fashion of the new county. 

The house itself, or the bstiy» was of stone ; large, square, formal, 
and far from uncomfortable. These were four requisites, on which 
Marmaduke had insisted with a little more tiian his mrdinary pertinacity. 
But every thing else was peaceably resigned to Richard and his asso* 
eiate. These worthies found but little <^)p(Mrtu&ity for the display of 
their talents on a stone edifice, excepting in the roof and in the ptvclu 
The fanner, it was soon decided, should be made with four fiu^es and a 
pbtform, in order to hide a part of the building, that aU writers agreed 
was an object that ought to be concealed. To this arrangement, Mar«- 
maduke objected the heavy snows that* lay for moatiis, frequently 
covering the earth to a de[^ of three or four feet. Hai^ily, the facili- 
ties of the composite order presented themselves to effect a compromise, 
and the rafters were lengthened, so as to give a descent that should carry 
off the firozen element. But unluckily, some mistake was made in the ad- 
measurement ofthese material parts of the fabric ; and as one of the greatest 
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rMommeiMLiUoiis of Hiram,wa8ld8abifitytoworkb7^''8qiiaraiii]e/ 
no opportunitjr WIS found <^ discovering the effect thalwas to be produced 
by tiiis offspring* of compound genius, until the massive timbers were 
raised, with much hibour, on the four walls of the bulling. Then, 
indeed, it was soon seen, that, in defiance of all rule, the roof was by £sr 
the most conspicuous part of the edifice. Richard and his assodate 
consolad themselves with the belief, that the covering would aid in con- 
cealing tiiis unnatural elevation ; but every shingle that was laid, WM 
only multiplying objects to look at. Richard essayed to remedy ttm 
evil with paint, and four different colours were laid on by his own hands* 
The first, was a sky-blue, in the vain expectation that the eye might be 
cheated into the belief, it was the heavens themselves that hung so im- 
posingly over Marmaduke's dwelling : the second >as,Swhat he called s 
cioud-colour, being nothing more nor less than an imitation of light 
smoke : the Uurd was what Richard termed an invisible green, which he 
laid on with a belief, tiiat the deformity might be blended with the back- 
ground of pines, tiiat rose, in tall gnuideur, but a short distance in the 
rear of the mansion-house. But all these ingenious expedients entirely 
fiiiled, and our artists relinquished the desire to conceal, and attempted to 
ornament, the offensive member. The last colour that Richard bestowed 
on the luckless roof, was a sun-shiny yellow ; so called, both ham ita 
resemblance to and its powers to resist the rays of the great luminary. 
The platform, as well as the eves of the house, were surmounted by 
gaudily painted railings ; and tiie genius of Hiram was exerted in the 
fabrication of divers urns and mouldings, that were scattered profusdy 
around this wooden part of their labours. Richard had originally a cun- 
ning expedient by which the chimneys were intended to be so low, and 
so situated, as to resemble^ ornaments on the balustrades ; but comfort 
i^uired that the chimneys should rise witii the roof, in order that the 
smoke might be carried, off, and they thus became four extremely con- 
s^iicuons objects in the view. 

As this was much the most important undertaking in which 
Mr. Jones was ever engaged, his failure produced a correspondent 
degree of mortification. At first, he whispered among his acquaintances 
that it all proceeded from ignorance of the square rule on the part of 
Hiram ; but as his eye became graduaUy accustomed to the object, he 
grew better satisfied with his labours, and instead of apologiring for* 
commenced praising the beauties of, the mansion-house. He soon found 
hearers ; and, as wealth and comfort are at all times attractive, it was 
made a model for imitation on a [small scale. In less than two years from 
its erection, he had the pleasure of standing on the elevated platfonn, and 
of looking down on three humble* imitators of its beauty,— Thus it is 
ever with fashion, which even renders the faults of the great, subjects for 
admiration. Vol. I, p. 56—68 

We have not given — nor do we purpose to give — any 
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abstract of the story, such as it is ; but we regret that 
our want of space prevents our making our readers ac- 
quainted with a host of minor characters, all excellent 
in their way. There is an admirable description of the 
person, studies, and progress^ of the village doctor, only 
that it is too long, with reference to his slight appearance 
in the book. There is a short revivification of Serjeant 
Hollister, and his spouse, the ci-devant Betty Flanagan 
as publicans, with poor Lawton for their sign ; and, 
beside these, we have a number of sketches, which we are 
surprised could be crowded into three smallish volumes, 
occupied, as so large a portion of them is^ by descrip- 
tions of pursuits, rather than of persons. Of these, Billy 
Kirby, a stalwart wood-chopper, is we think, the best, 
and M. Le Quoi, a French refugee, decidedly the worst. 
Equally numerous and able are the accounts of the occu- 
pations and amusements of society in that early state. 
The process of extracting and preparing sugar from the 
maple — ^the modes of fishing, hunting, and destroying 
pigeons which obscure the air with their numbers, — and, 
perhaps, more than all, the Christmas sport of shooting 
at the turkey, are described with a spirit and power 
truly admirable. This latter scene is, indeed, quite Wa- 
verleyish. We prefer, however, extracting the following 
escape of Elizabeth, and her friend, the clergyman's 
daughter, from a panther in the woods : — 

In Uiis manner they proceeded along the margin of the precipice, 
catching occasional glimpses of the placid Otsego, or pausing to listen 
to the ratding of wheels and the sounds of hammers, that rose from 
the valley, to mingle the signs of men with the scenes of nature, when 
Elizabeth suddenly started, and exclaimed — 

" Listen ! there are the cries of a child on this mountain t is there a 
clearing near us ? or can some little one have strayed from its parents ?** 

" Such things frequently happen,** returned Louisa. *' Let us follow 
the sounds ; it maybe a wanderer, starving on the hill." 

Urged by this consideration, the females pursued the low, mournful 
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soonds, that proeeeded from tlie foratt, wMi qidck and imfalaecit st^K. 
More than oiice» the ardent Elizabeth was on the point of announcing 
that she saw the sufferer, when Louisa ^aug^ht her by the arm, and p<ttDt- 
inf behind them, cried— 

" Look a^ the dog/' 

Brave had been their companion, firom the time the voice of his joung* 
mistress lured him from his kennel, to the present moment. His ad- 
vanced age had long before deprived him of lus activily ; and whea Jus 
companions stopped to view ttie scenery, or to add to their boaqpeti, 
the mastiff would lay his huge frame on the ground* and await their 
movements, with his eyes closed, and a listlessness in his air tiiat ill ac- 
corded with the character of a protector. But when, aroused by this 
cry from Louisa* Miss Temple turned, she saw the dog with his eyes 
keenly set on some distant object, his head bent near the ground, and 
his hair actually rising on his body, either through Mght or anger. It 
WW moet prebahly the latter, for he was growling in a low key, and oo» 
casionally showing his teeth, in a manner that would have terrified his 
mistress, had she not so well known his good qualities. 

•* Brave F' she said, " be quiet. Brave I what do you see, feHow T*" 

At the Boonds of her voice* the rage of the mastiff, instead of being 
at all diminished, was very sensibly increased. He stalked in front of 
the ladies, and seated himself at the feet of his mistress, growliog louder 
^an before, and oocasionally giving vent to his ire by a short, luriy 
barking. 

" What does he see ?*' sidd Elizabeth ; " there must be some animal 
in sight.** 

Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss Temple tamed her 
head, and beheld Louisa, standing with her face whitened to the cokNir 
of death, and her finger pointing upward, with a sort of flickering, con- 
vulsed motion. The quick eye of Elizabeth glanced in the directioii 
indicated by her friend, where she saw the fierce front and glaring eyes 
of a female panther, fixed on them in horrid malignity, and threatening 
instant destruction. 

'* Let us fly T* exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the arm of Louisa, 
whose form yielded like melting snow, and suidc lifeless to the earth. 

There was not a single feeling in the temperament of Elizabeth 
Temple, that could prompt her to desert a companion in such an extre- 
mity ; and she fell on her knees, by the side of the inanimate Louisa, 
tearing from the person of her friend, with an instinctive readiness, 
such parts of her dress as might obstruct her respiration, and en- 
couraging their only safeguard, the dog,at the same time, by the sounds 
of her voice. 

** Courage^ Brave,** she cried, her own tones beginning to tremble, 
** courage, courage, good Brave.*] 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, now appeared 
dropping from the branches of a sapling, that grow under the shjide of 
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Um beech wlikb hM He dam. TM» ignoraBt, Vat Tid<m8 creature, ap- 
proadwd near to thedof , imitatlBg the actions and eomids of itaparent^ 
but exhibitiDgf a etrangv mixture of tlie playfolnest of a kitten witli tlie 
ferocity of its race.— Standing on its hind legs, it would rend the bark 
of a tree witii its fore paws, and play all the antics of a cat, for a mo- 
ment * and tiien, bj lashing itself with its tafl, growling, and scratching 
tlie earth, it would attempt the manifestations of anger Uiat rendered ita 
XMirent so terrific: 

AQ this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, his short tail erect, his 
body drawn badTward on its haunchee, and his eyes following the 
morements ai bo^ dam and cub. At every gambol played by Um . 
latter, it approached nigher to the dog ; the growlii^c of the three be- 
coming more horrid at each moment, untfi the yoonger beast orerieap. 
ing its intended bound, fell directiy before the mastiff. There was a 
moment of fearful cries and struggles, but they ended almoet as soon aa 
commenced, by the cub appearing in the air, hurled from the jaws of 
Brave, with a violence that sent it against a tree soforcibly, as to render 
it completely senseless. 

Elizabeth witnessed tiie short struggle, and her Uood was warming 
with the triumph of the dog, when she saw tiie form of the old panther 
in the air, spr^iging twenty feet from the branch of the beech to the 
back of the mastiff. No words of ours can describe the fury of the 
conflict that followed. It was a confosed struggle on the dried leaves, 
accompanied by loud and terrible cries, barks and growls. Miss Temple 
continued on her knees, bending over the form of Louisa, her eyes fixed 
on the animals, with an interest so horrid, and yet so intense, that she 
almost forgot her own stake in the resuh. So rapid and vigorous wero 
the bounds of the Inhabitant of the fotest, tiiat its active fhune seemed 
constantly in the air, while the dog nobly faced his foe, at eadi succes- 
rive leap. When the panther lighted on the shoulders of the mastiff 
which was its constant aim, M Brave, though torn with her talons, and 
stidned with his own blood, that already flowed from a doaen wounds, 
would shake off his furious foe, lilte a feather, and rearing on his hind 
legs, rush to the fray agafai, with his Jaws distended, and a dauntless eye. 
But age, and his pampered life, greatiy disqualified the noble mastiff, 
for such a struggle. In every thing but courage, he was only the ves- 
tige of what he had once been. A higher bound than ever, raised the 
wary and furious beast far beyond the reach of the dog, who was making 
a desperate, but fruitiess dash at her, from which she alighted in a 
fovoturable position, on the back of her aged for. For a single moment^ 
only, coyjd the panther remain there, the great strength of the dog re- 
turning with a convulsive effort. But Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened 
his teeth in the side of his enemy, that the colhir of brass around his 
neek, whfch had been glittering throughout the fhiy, was of the colour 
of blood, and directiy, that his frfwie was sinking to the earth, where it 
soon Uy prostrate and helpless. Several mighty efforts of the wild cat 
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to extricate henelf from the jaws of the dogf, fdlowed, but they were 
fruitless, until the mastiff turned on his back, his lips collapsed, aad hit 
teeth loosened ; when the shcnt convulsions and stillness that succeeded, 
announced the death of poor Brave. 

• Blizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast. There is said 
to be something- in the front of the image of the Maker, that daunts the 
hearts of the inferior beings of his creation ; and it would seem that 
some such power, in the present instance, suspended the threatened 
blow, llie eyes of the monster and the kneeling maiden met, for an 
instant, when the former stooped to examine her fidlen foe ; next to 
scent her luckless cub. From the latter examination it turned, however, 
with its eyes apparently emitting' flashes of fire, its tail lashing its sides 
furiously, and its claws projecting four inches fnm its broad feet. 

Miss Temple did not, or could not, move. Her hands were clasped in 
the attitude of prayer, but her eyes were still drawn to her terrible 
enemy ; her cheeks were blanched to the whiteness of marble, and her 
Ups were slightly separated Mrith horror. The moment seemed now to 
have arrived for the fatal termination, and the beautiful figure of Eliza- 
beth was bowing meekly to the stroke, when a rustling of leaves from 
behind seemed rather to mock the organs, than to meet her ears. 
' ** Hist! histT' said a low voice—" stoop lower, gall ; your bunnet 
hides the creater*s head.*' 

It was rather the yielding of nature than a compliance with this un- 
expected order, that caused the head of our heroine to sink on her 
bmom ; when she heard the report of the rifle, the whizzing of the 
bullet, and the enraged cries of the beast, who was rolling over on the 
earth, biting its own flesh, and tearing the twigs and branches within its 
reach. At the next instant the form of the Leather-stocking rushed by 
her, and he called aloud — 

'* Come in. Hector, come in, you old fool ; 'tis a hard-lived animal, 
and may jump ag'in.'* 

Natty maintained his position in front of the maidens, most fear- 
lessly, notwithstanding the violent bounds and ^ireatening aspect of 
the wounded panther, which gave several indications of returning 
strength and ferocity, until his rifle was again loaded, when he stepped 
up to the enraged animal, and, placing the muzzle close to its head, 
every spark of life was extinguished by the discharge. VoL lU, p. S3-71. 

There is, subsequently, another escape from the con- 
flagration of an American forest — an event, we believe, 
not very uncommon; — ^but this, though probably more 
wrought than any thing in the book, is by no means the 
happiest, to our taste. This is, chiefly, because it is, by 
far, the most direct imitation of the Scotch novels. — In 
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other places, the resemblance is only in the general tone ; 
but here, an event is closely copied. The passage to 
vrhich we refer, is the celebrated sea-scene in the Anti- 
quary — and, though the element, in this case, is fire, yet 
the whole plan and progress of the scene is accurately 
similar. Elizabeth is Miss Wardour —Edwards, Lovel— 
and the Leather-Stocking, Edie Ochiltree. In itself, 
also, we do not like it so well as other parts of the book. 
The young man is supposed to retain all his energy and 
presence of mind, — and we, therefore, cannot see why 
the passage of escape, through which Bumpo leads them, 
should have been invisible to him. But the consequences 
of this fire give rise to what is, we rather think, the 
finest thing in the book,— -the death of the old Indian. 
This character is managed with the happiest skill 
throughout. He is introduced sufficiently often to keep 
up the interest concerning him, and not so frequently as 
to render the wild and romantic sketch too familiar. The 
resemblance and distinction between him and the Leather- 
stocking are admirably touched and shaded. The one has 
retrograded towards savage life, and the other has 
slightly advanced towards civilization, till the difiTerence 
between their character and habits becomes exceedingly 
slight —but that difierence, arising and remaining from 
the Indian feelings, which the warrior has never lost, 
and the hunter never acquired, is marked and preserved 
with truly a master's hand. The following scene, with 
which we shall conclude our extracts, is pitched in a 
higher tone than most of the book ; — and, in despite, 
perhaps even, partly in consequence, of the mingling of 
the homely phraseology of the back-woodsman, it is 
most touching, solemn , and, we may add, even sublime : — 

Elizabeth took from the hand of Edwards the liquor which he of- 
fered, and then motioned to be left again to herself. 

The youth turned at her bidding-, and observed Natty Idndly assi- 
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dudilt anMUid ^e perton of Moliegwi. When ilnir vjm met, ^m 
hvnter add sorrowfhUy — 

" His time has come, lad ; I see it in his eye ;— when an Indian fixes 
hb eye, he means to g^o but ta one place ; and what the wilful createra 
pat Uieir minds on, they*re sure to do/* 

A quick tread diverted the reply of the youth, and in a few moments, 
to the amazement of the whole party, Mr. Grant was seen clin^ng to 
the side of the mountain, and striving to reach the place where ^y 
stood. OKver sprang to his assistance, and by thdr united efbtts, tiie 
worthy divine was soon placed safely among them. 

" How came you added to our number ?" cried Edwards ; " Is the 
hUl alive with people at a time like this ?** 

The hasty but pious thanksgivings of 'the clergymM were soon eja^m- 
lated ; and when he succeeded in cc^lecting his bewildered senses, he 
replied— 

" I heard that my child was seen coming to the mountain : and when 
the fire broke ov«r fts summit, my uneasiness drew me up the it)ad, 
iMiiere I found Louisa, in terror for Miss Temple. It was to seek her, 
that I came into this dangerous place ; and I think but for God*s 
mercy, tiirougk the dogs of Natty, I should have perished in the flames 
mysetf.** 

** Ay I follow the hounds, and if Ihere's an opening, they'll scent it 
out,** said Natty ; " their noses be given to them the same as mati*s 
teasont*" 

<< I did 80^ tad they ted me to thil place ; but, praise be to Ck»d, tiiat 
I see you all safe and well.** 

*' No, no,** returned the hunter; safe we be, but as for well, John 
ean*t be caUed in a good way, nnless you*ll say that for a man that*s 
taking his tost look at the *arth.** 

" He speaks the truth T* said the divine, with the holy awe with which 
he ever approached the dying ; — ^' I have been by too many death- 
beds, not to see that the ha^d of the tyrant is laid on this o!d warrior. 
Oht how coasolin|^ it is, to knoW that he has not rejected die offered 
mercy, in his hour of strengtii and of woridly temptations I The off- 
spring of a race of heathens, he has in truth been ' as a brand plucked 
from the burning.* ** 

« No, nio,** returned Natty, who alone stood with him by the nd^ of 
the dying warrior, " if s no burning that ails him, though his Indian 
feelinp made him scorn to move, unless it be the burning of man*8 
wicked thonghts fmr near fourscore years , but it's nater giving out in a 
chase that *s rtn too long.-— Down with ye, Hector! down, I say I*-^ 
Flesh isn*t iron, that a man can live for ever, and see his kith and kin 
driven to a far country, and he left to mourn, with none to keep him 
company.** 

'* John,** said the dSvwe, tenderiy, *' do you hear me ? do you wish 
the prayers appofartod by the church, at thil trying moment r 
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The ladiAB tilled MighMtljr fiuse to ttie speoln^. Mid hMmedVm 
dark eyes on him, steadily, but vacantly. No mga of reoofnition vm 
made ; and in a moment he moved hk head again rioiKy tovFards the 
vaie> andhefun te ung, using ha ewn hui|^aage, in those knr, guttural 
tones that hafe been so citen mentioned, his notes ritinp with his thane, 
t31 they swelled to fulness* if sot to harmony : 

^'Iwfllcomer I via comet to thelandof the Jnst I win cornel No 
Delatrare fears his end; no Mohican shrinks firamdeaOi; for the Great 
^nrit caflt, and he goes. My&ther I have honoured; I have cherished 
my mother ; to my tribe Tve been faithful and true. The Maquas I 
have skin !— I have shiin the Maquas land the Great Spirit calls to his 
sen. Iwillcomel IwiUeome! to the land of ^ just I will comet* 

** What says he» Leather-stoddng' T' inquired the priest^ with tender 
interesl; " sings he the Redeemer's praise ?** 

" No, no— *tis his own pnuse that he speaks now,** smd Natty, tamp- 
ing in a melancholy manner from tfie sight of his dymg friend ; "anda 
good right he has to say it all, for I know^Fory Irordof it to be tttie.** 

** May Heaven avert such self-r%hteonsness from his heart T ex^ 
ekimed tiie divine. " Humility and penitence are the seals of clristf- 
anity ; and without feeling them deeply sealed in the soul, ail hope is 
dehtfiv^ and leads to vain expectations. Plraise himseif 1 wh^n his 
whole soul and body shonld unite topraise his Maker I John 1 you have 
enjojed the blessing of a gospel ministry, and have been called from 
out a multitude of simiers and psf^ans, 4im1, I trust, ibra wise and gra- 
dons purpose. Do you now fiwl whaS it is to be justiied by y our 
Saviour^s death, and reject all weak and idle dependence on good wmks> 
fiiat spring fh)m man*s ptUe and vlun^'glory ?** 

The Indian <£d not regard his interrogator, but he nosed his head 
again, and said, in a leW) diettect voiee-^ 

"Who can say that the Maqnsfcnowthebackof Meheganf What 
enemy thattrueted in him did not see the morning P What Mftigo thst 
he chased ever smg ibe wong of triumph ? Did Mehegm vver 4ie? 
No ; for the truth lived in him, and none else oenid eoioe %mA of him. 
In his youth, he was a warrior, andhu motocSains left the staki of Mood. 
In his age he was wise ; and his words at the council fire did not Mow 
ttimy with the wMsr 

" Aht he has abandoned that vssn rdic of paj^aniSm, his sonp/' 
cried the good divine ;^** what says he no#? is he sensible of lijslost 
state r 

'< Lord! man,** sftid Natty, <« he knows his ind li tft hand aft w«il as 
you or I, but, so ftir from thiaynhig k a loss to him, ha believes ft to be a 
igntt gain* He is now old and i^ and you*vt made the game so 
flcurce and shy, that better shots than him find it hard to get a liv^ 
hoed. NdW be thinks he sfaiUtnivd where it will always be goedhunt- 
iag ; whete no wicked or uijust Indians cah go; and where he shall 
meet all his tribe togetben ag*in. Theve*s not much loss intiiat, to a 
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maD whose bftnds be hardly fit for basket-maknig. LomI if there be 
way loss, *tvnll be to me. Fm sure, after he*8 gone, tiiere will be biit 
little left for me to do but to follow/* 

'* His example and end, which, I humbly trust, shall yet be made 
glorious,** returned Mr. Grant, " should lead your mind to dweD on the 
things of another life. But I feel it to be my duty to smooth the way 
for the parting spirit. This is the moment, John, when the reflection 
that you did not reject the mediation of the Redeemer, will bring bahn 
to your soul. Trust not to any act of former days, but lay the burthen 
of your sins at his feet, and you have his own blessed assurance that he 
will not desert you.** 

" Though all you say be true, and you have scripture gospds for it, 
too^** said Natty, "yon will make nodiing of the Indian. He hai'nt 
seen a Moravian priest sin* the war ; and its hard to keep them from 
foing back to tiieir native ways. I should think *twould be as well to 
let the old man pass in peace. He*8 happy now ; I know it by his eye ; 
and that*s more than I would say for the chief, sin* the time the Dela- 
wares broke up from the head-waters of their river, and went west. 
Ahsl met *ti8 a grievous long time diat, and many dark days have we 
both seen together, sin* it** 

'* Hawk-eye T* said Moh^^n, rousing with the last glimmering of 
life. " Hawk-eye ! listen to the words of your brother.** 

** Yes, John,** said the hunter, in English, strongly affected by the 
iqf^peal, and drawing to his side ; " we have been broUiers ; and more 
so than it means in the Indian tongue. What would ye have with me, 
Caiittgachgook?** 

** Hawk-eye I my fathei^ call me to the ha^y hunting-grounds. The 
path b clear, and iiit eyes of Mohegan grow young. I lode— but I see 
no white-skins ; there are none to be seen but just and brave Indians. 
Farewdl, Hawk-eye— yon shall go with the Fire-eater and the Young 
Eagle, to the white man's heaven ; but I go after my fathers. Let the 
bow, and tomahawk, and pipe, and the wampum, of Mohegan, be laid 
in his grave ; for when he starts *twill be in the night, like a warrior od 
a war party, and he cannot stop to seek them.** 

*' What says he, Nathaniel ?** cried Mr. Grant, earnestly, and with 
obvious anxiety ; *< does he recall the promises of the mediation ? and 
trust his salvation to the Rock of Ages ?** 

Although the ftdth ai the hunter was by no means clear, yet the 
fruits (^ early instruction had not entirely fiiillen in the wOdemess. He 
believed in one God, and in one heaven ; and when the strong feeling 
exited by the leave-taking of his M companion, which was exhibited 
by tiie powerftd woridng of every muscle in his weather-beaten &Ge 
anffered hnn to speak, he repfied— 

« No— no— he trusts only to the Great Spirit of the savages, and to 
his own good deeds. He thinks, like all his people, that he k to be 
young ag'tn, and to hunt, and be happy to the ind of etannty. Irs 
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prettj much the same with all colours, parson. I could never bring 
myself to think that I shall meet with these hounds, or my piece, in ano- 
dier world ; though the thoughts of leaving them for ever sometimes 
brings bard feelings over me, and makes me cling to life with a greater 
cmving than beseems three score and ten." 

** The Lord, in his mercy, avert such a death from one who has been 
sealed with the sign of the cross V cried the minister in holy fervour* 
" John 

l^e paused ; for the scene, and the elements, seemed to conspire to 
oppress the powers of humanity. During the period occupied by the 
events which we have related, the dark clouds in the horizon had con« 
tinned to increase in numbers and magnitude ; and the awful stillneta 
that now pervaded the air announced a crisis in the state of the at- 
mosphere. The flames, which yet continued to rage along the sides of 
the mountain, no longer whirled in the uncertain currents of their own 
eddies, but blazed high and steadily towards the heavens. There was 
even a quietude in the ravages of the destructive element, as if it fore- 
saw that a hand, greater than- even its own desolating power, was about 
to stay its progress. The piles of smoke which lay above the valley 
began to rise, and were dispelling rapidly ; and streaks of vivid light- 
ning were dancing through the masses of clouds that impended over the 
western hills. While Mr. Grant was speaking, a flash, which sent its 
quivering light through the gloom, laying bare the whde opposite hori- 
zon, was followed by a loud crash of thunder, that rolled away among 
the hills, seeming to shake the foundations of the earth to their centre* 
Mohegan raised himself, as if in obedience to a signal for his departure, 
and stretched forth Ids wasted arm towards the west. His dark face 
Bghted with a look of joy, which, with all other expresuon, gradually 
^appeared, the muscles stiffening as they retreated to a state of rest ; 
a sligbt convulsion played for a single instant about his lips ; and his 
arm slowly dropped, rigid and motionless, by his side, leaving the 
frame of the dead warrior reposing against the rock^ with its glassy 
eyes open, and fixed on the distant hills, as if the deserted shell were 
tracing the flight of the spirit to its new abode. Yd. III. p. 287—297. 

In conclusion 9 we would warn Mr. Cooper against 
falling into the practice which is so fast becoming fatal 
even to his great model. We mean, undue and hurrying 
haste. We suspect that the great defect of this book, 
the want of story, is chiefly owing to impatience of the 
time and labour which story, above all things, requires ; 
and which, perhaps, are most irksome to a rapid writer, 
such as, from Mr. Cooper's style, we are convinced he is. 

Vol. UI. Part I. N 
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If what we have heard concerning the success of this 
work, and the announcement of another, be true, — we 
fear that the natural desire of speedy pn^ and of pre- 
sent fame, will render this author (as it has done the 
great one to whom we have alluded) careless of the 
higher interests of his lasting reputation. We are fkr 
from being among those squeamish and romantic folks, 
who would have an author of works of imagination 
hold pecuniary acquisition almost in scorn, but we 
would have this inducement kept in due subordination 
to the exertion necessary to permanent fame. 

We take our leave of Mr. Cooper with thanks for the 
pleasure we have derived from his productions, and with 
congratulations on the honour which they do to the 
opening literature of his country. We shall be most 
happy to see him again, so that it be not too soon. 



The Protestant Beadsman ; or, A Series of Biogror 
phical Notices, and Hymns, commemorating the Saints 
and Martyrs, whose Holidays are kept by the Church of 
England: to which is appended, A Brief Review of the 
Scriptural and Traditionary Accounts of th^ Holy 
Angels. London, F. C. and J. Rivington. 1822. 

In reviewing the progi*ess of literature, we find that 
the attention of men has generally been directed at the 
same time to one particular branch of study. Religious, 
or rather superstitious, researches, chiefly occupied the 
minds of literary men in the dark ages. These were 
directed to various quarters, and sometimes led into 
error, darkness, and mysticism, — sometimes terminated 
in useful discoveries — in Biblical, or historical, or philo- 
sophic, information. Few matters of enquiry were more 
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popular at this period tfaan the nature and economy of 
the liigher order of created beings. Among^ tbe early 
monkidk legends were found abundant materials from 
which a superstitioas imagination might frame an an- 
gelic system. Though Sacred Writ ga^e but litfle light 
icpdn tlie subject, and little encouragement to pursue it, 
Jewish tradition abounded both with general accounts 
and particular anecdote ; and to the assiduous enquirer 
another field was presented, in the superstitions of Ma- 
homiedanism, where most of the fables of the Rabbins 
may be found enlarged and embellished. 

It would astonish many of our readers to see the mass 

of ponderous volumes which were compiled with infinite 

labour upon this subject, before and about the period of 

the Reformation. With these accounts of the Angels 

were also mixed curiosities of the magic art, mysteries 

of witchcraft, and disgusting histories of Incubi and 

Succubas. These, however, have all been long buried in 

oblivion, and it rarely happens that any student thinks 

it worth his labour so much as to transcribe a few 

extracts from them. The superstitious and d^^ading 

creeds of our forefathers are, in truth, little fitted for 

the light either of religion or philosophy. Nevertheless, 

a rational inquiry, upon Christian principles, into the 

order and essence of angelic beings, may not only add to 

our general information, but produce many profitable 

impressions. In this inquiry the Word of Truth must 

be our guide; and after we have gleaned the facts 

treasured there, we shall run into no danger by amusing 

ourselves for a short time with some of the fables and 

conjectures of ancient times. 

We have been led to the soibject by the unas- 
suming and interesting little work whose title we have 
placed at the head of this article. It consists of short 

N % 
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biographical notices of the several saints whose hcdidays 
are observed by our church, and of hjrmnSy or rather 
odes, commemorating their good deeds. The Festival 
of St. Michael and All Angels introduces the subject 
to which we now more particularly refer ; — ^but, as all 
the notices are short, the curious informatiim whicb 
the author has collected with r^^ard to it is thrown 
together in the form of an Appendix at the end of 
the book. We shall first quote the hymn for that 
day, as a specimen of the very pleasing poetry of the 
volume :— 

HYMN. 

Bright Angels ! Ye (a living wreath) 

That gird die heayenly throne, 
And purest adorations breathe 

To Him who sitteth there eternal and alone ;— 
Embattled erst by Michaers side, 
Ye smote the Arch- Apostate^s pride ; 
And piteous led, at Ood*s command. 
The victim pair from £klen*s land : 
As slow they trod her closing gate, 
With mnffled hce, disconsolate. 
Silent ye stood on every steep, 
With eyes cast down to earth, and half-commoved to weep. 

But, oh! what hymns of wildest joy 

Rang through the startled air. 
When Mary kis8*d her stranger-boy, 

Redemption*8 promised seed, the Heavens* eternal heir ! 
The Shepherds bent on humble knee. 
To list th' unearthly jubilee: 
While, leading Sages from afar. 
Ye wheeTd along the eastern star ; 
Or round the cradled infant hung. 
Glad of heart and sweet of tongue. 
And told the echoing skies above - 
The wonderful emprize of more than Angels* love. 

And still *tis said, in hdy lays 

Ye sing Redemption's phin,— 
Deligfated trace 1ft* Almighty's ways, 

And imitate hb love by lending aid lo man. 
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ImaiUeB ! *ti8 youiB, tbe art 
To cheer, inform, and nerve his heart ; 
'Tig yours to guard by night and day. 
And smooth the ezOe's homevrard way,— 
E*en I, poor penitent, will boast 
Communion with your blessed host ; 
One friend will claim to guide my soul, 
8afe o*er the rugged course, to Fiuth's eternal goal f— *P. 87-88. ^ 

An appendix must necessarily be short, and the 
author does not profess to gvre a detailed account of ail 
the angelic substances, or non-entities, 

That e*er danced on the point of a needle. 
Or rode on a beam of the sun ; 

but confines himself to an enumeration of the Tarious 
qualities and properties which ancient Jewish, Maho* 
medan, and Christian writers attributed, or denied, to 
the holy angels of 6od« Our object will be to notice, in 
a very cursory manner, a few disputed opinions and fic- 
tions, which are there only barely mentioned, or passed 
over in silence altogether. 

The Jewish doctors differed much respecting the time 
of the creation of the angels, some fixing it before the 
creation of the world, others on tbe first, second, or fifth 
day. All these dates have found supporters among 
Christian doctors. Socinus and his disciples contended 
earnestly for the first opinion* because any other would 
destroy an argument against tbe pre-existenee of Christ. 
For the same reason they affirm that it was to his holy 
ang^s that God said '^ Let us make man.*' The ele- 
ment from which they were created was supposed by the 
Jevrs and Mahomedans to be fire. Air has been sub- 
stituted by some writers instead of fire. But it has 
been questioned whether Angels exist at all. The Sad* 
ducees and Samaritans believed them io be mere phan* 
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toms and mental delusions, conjured up for some parti- 
cular purpose, and vanishing like Macbeth's witches 
into thin air. This belief has likewise been adopted by 
many modems, among whom is the celebrated Thomas 
Hobbes, for which Vossius upbraids him that, like his 
namesake, he will believe nothing but what he may see 
with own eyes, and handle with his own hands. Again, a 
large body of the fathers, with Origen and Chrysostom 
at their head, took up Plato's doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, and supposed the good angels to be 
the spirits of good men liberated from the bondage of 
the flesh, and the angels of darkness to be the spirits of 
wicked men. These various and conflicting opinions 
were all cut short by Simon Magus, who gravely 
affirmed that the Angels were all his own dear children, 
Ifrhdm he had b^otten — (Profa I pudor, O Diana !)— 
upon the body of the Moon, his concubine. 

The shape and form of an Angel has not been accu* 
rately ascertained. That Angels have wings, and are 
tery proiid of them too, no one can doubt, who has 
read Mr. Moore's Loves. The same poet has assured 
divers young ladies, in his small poems, that they are 
coftrenlely like Angels, and where is the lover, learned 
or unlearned, who has not hazarded the same assertion 
before his mistress? But there is some reason to 
ftar that this simile H not correct; for, according 
to an antiquity. Angels are of the masculine gen- 
der. The ancient tribes of Arabia did, indeed, wor- 
ship ** the daughters of God," but they were severely 
rebuked for such foolish idolatry by Mahomet, whose 
Houris are quite a difiterent race of beings. Mil- 
ton wiseljy contents himself with copying the angelic 
portraits of Bcripture. There may exist, too, some 
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reasonable doubts, notwithstanding the demonstrations 
of Jacob Behme» concerning the complexions of Angels. 
Permission was formally granted to the Catholic mts- 
BionarieSy who were sent into iBthiopia» to represent 
to such natives, as might seem disposed to embrace 
Christianity, that the Holy Angels with whom they were 
to dwell in heaven were of a fine jet black. This was a 
pious fraud, but it was justified by the appearance of 
the Angels to the Prophet Elijah under the likeness of 
mvens. The writers of the Roman church were un- 
doubtedly best qualified to decide both on their form 
and colour, for they were favoured with more visits 
from angels than other men. The name of the Castle of 
St. Angelo vrill recal to every mind the appearance of 
the Angel of pestilence, who sheathed his sword on 
jthe site thereof before the eyes of Gregory the Great. 
Many other angelic apparition^ have been handed down 
as well^tested as this* Nor were the ears of good 
Catholics less favoured than their eyes. Many have 
heard both thdr harps and voices, and, during the per- 
secution of Diodesian, Ai^s sang regularly over some 
sacred reliques at the canonical hours. Indeed, the 
practice of singing in alternate parts, which is preserved 
both in their church and our own, was introduced by one 
who had learned the mode from angelic choristers. It is 
flair, however, to acknowledge, that both Jews and 
Mahomedans claim the same experience of celestial 
psalmody. It is fair, moreover, but lamentable to 
acknowledge, that it has been zealously denied that 
Angels can sing at all, or even speak. They are mute as 
fishes, cry some. They have voices of thunder, say 
others. They are very learned, and understand all 
languages, says the Rabbi Jehuda; but his brother 
Rabbles vehemently deny that they understand the 
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Syrian, or pay any attention to men who pray in that 
language. From this ignorance, however, they except 
Gabriel, whom they call the Chancellor of Heaven, and 
allow to be a proficient in every one of the sevaity 
tongues. 

It is remarkable, that in all religious systems a be- 
lief has obtained, that the human soul is separated from 
its body and conducted to judgment by the ministry of an 
Angel. The " horrid wand" of Mercury is known to every 
classical reader-^Plato thought that each man's guardian 
Angel performed this office. Origen seems to have 
thought the same, and the early popes made no scruple 
of sending the guardian Angel to purgatory with his 
pupil, if the faith and practice of the latter should prove 
unsatisfactory. Both were alike subject to the holy 
father. The following are said to be the words of a 
curious Bull issued by Pope Clement VI., in the year 
1850. ** Item concedlmus, si verus confoisor in vi& mo- 
** riatur, quod ab omnibus peccatis penitus sit absolutus. 
** Et nihilominus prorsus mandamus Angdis paradyd 
** quantum animam illius ^ purgatorio penitus absolu- 
<^ tum in paradjrsi gloriam introducant." The journey 
which merited such high privil^e was a pilgrimage 
to Rome for the purpose of buying indulgencies.— 
In the Appendix before us, a short account is givoi 
from Buxton and Calmet, of the Jewish Angel of 
Death:— 

He stands at the head of a death-bed« holding a naked sword with 
three drops of gall on its point. These he lets fall successively into 
the mout^ of the dying man, who gaipt at the sight of hiv. The first 
drop kills him, the second makes his body pale and livid, and the hMt 
prepares it for decomposition. All, however, is not over yet The 
dead man revives in the grave, when the Angel strikes, and separates 
(divides) the body with an iron chain, half of which is btnuing hot» 
and half cold as ice. This ceremony being conckdedt Good Angels 
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coibe and re-unite tiie parti of the body» and replace it in tfie grave.*— 
P. 171. 

In visiting a whole city, as in a time of pestilence, 
the Angel walks straight forward in the middle of the 
street, amid the howlings of dogs, and lays down hk» 
arms in the Synagogue. Hence all wise men are ex- 
horted to keep the footpath in such seasons, and go not 
into the Synagogue alone. The Mohammedan fabulists 
difier little from the Jewish, except that they make 
** the enquirers," Moncar and Nacir, belabour the ears 
of the corpse, whose late occupier believed not in the 
Prophet, with iron hammers, instead of the Ilabbi 
Jehosua's hot and cold chain. It is comfortable, how- 
ever, to know that the good of both creeds are spared 
these tortures, and suffered to rest in peace. 

But enough of this unprofitable matter. Perhaps 
soipe of our readers may ask impatiently — Is a review 
of Angelic properties of no use but to gratify a vain 
curiosity after foolish opinions, that have long since 
been buried, as they deserved to be, in oblivion ?— or. 
Are the Messengers of Heaven to be brought down from 
their high estate, merely to grace the fictions of an en- 
thusiastic imagination ? This last question makes the 
humble individual who writes this paper confess, that 
he does often contemplate the Angels in a poetical view. 
Often, as he lies stretched on the sunny hill, with nought 
above him save their own blue habitations, and listens 
to the lark as he carols joyously at the gate of Heaven, 
his imagination will arise to meet those liquid noteQ of 
praise and j<^, which celestial choristers pour forth in 
the full tide of harmony before the throne of their 
Creator. Often, as his greyhounds, his constant com- 
panions, start from his feet, and chase each other 
in playful circles, exhibiting all the graces of speed 
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and agility, he thinks of those imaginary winged 
guardians, which old Abraham Avenzora has liberally 
granted even to the beasts that perish. Nay, he cannot 
see a blossom dancing in the summer breeze, but his 
fancy paints thereon the delicate buoyant form of some 
minutest Angel, who lifts his glittering vase, and makes 
the cup of the humblest wild-flower overflow with sweet- 
ness. It is singular that two of the most distinguished 
poets of the present day should each found a poem, purely 
poetical, upon the same well-known text of Scripture, 
** T\ke sons of God saw the daughters of men, that they 
were fair, and they took them wives of all which they 
chose.'* And it is amusing to compare the different con- 
ceptions of an aerial lover, which each poet has pre- 
sented ; the human passion of Mr. Moore's Angels, — and 
the gloomy grandeur of Lord Byron's Seraphim. 

But it is not the imagination, it is the heart of man 
that the study of angelic beings most afiects. It is 
surely a profitable, it is a christian occupation, to collect 
what is revealed concerning a blessed race, with which 
the christian that shall be found worthy of his profession 
is destined to associate for ever in the world to come. 

In all times and in all churches, in spite of traditional 
absurdities, men of sound minds have considered that 
God's Holy Angels do exist ; do exert themselves for oar 
benefit; and claim a return of aflTection, and obedience. 
*< What though I see them not"-~exclaims the pious 
and learned Bishop Hall — *^ I believe them. 1 were no 
christian, if my faith were not as sure as sense." And 
again. ** Next to my God and nqr Saviour, I shidl ever 
place my greatest comfort and confidence in the Angeb 
of God." 

The consent of all antiquity, supported by the implied 
sanction of our Saviour, has allotted to every man frmn 
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the earliest period of his existence, while he is yet in 
his mother's womb, a peculiar and personal friend and 
guardian from the innumerable host of heaven. Unless 
a man actually drives this protector away by impure 
and impenitent behaviour, there is every reason to 
believe that he continues with him to the end; con- 
tinually defending him from the assaults of the devil, 
and the corruption of human nature ; putting aside a 
thousand secret dangers ; comforting him under all his 
sorrows and vexations ; leading him to a thousand 
opportunities of doing good ; in short, watching about 
his path, and about his bed, and teaching him imper- 
ceptibly those qualities which may render him meet 
to partake of a heavenly hiheritance. But, to use the 
words of the author before us, and with which we shall 
conclude this paper, — 

Angels care for us to the last, and show us most love, when we most 
need it, viz. on our death beds. They comfort the good, and shed a 
composnre over the departing spml whicli has often aetonkhei ledfe- 
era on ; and they keep ^ff evil iiurits> whose busiiieBS at saeh a tiai^ 
is to terrify^ and restrain from repentance. Many holy martyrs both 
of ancient and modem times, have declared that angels stood by and 
relieved their sntiRnings. I doubt net^ that all experienced ?isitaatB 
of tbe 8Mk and djmg» liaine ^ee«( beds of d^ath twned to beds of rap- 
ture ; none of these will deny that beings of another world may have 
sung a requiem to the fainting soul, unheard by all besides ; some 
perhaps may have'csuglrt the half-uttered naaie of Angel, in the last 
ftii^ czprepsiapf of the dying Saint— P. 172. When the soul m 
at length released from the burthen of the flesh, Angels conduct it to 
Para&e. Whether they hold communion with it in its disembodied 
Mate 18 not recorded. But h ii revealed in 6orq>taxe, tiiat they shall 
sU attend the Lord ^eti^ at his second coming to judge the world ; 
8hall witness his justice and mercy, and his final triumph over sin 
and the devfl ; ihsSl execute Ihe sentence of wrath upon the wicked, 
hot gather the elect together, and usher them, with iinq)eakable joy 
and triumphaBt love^ into tiieir own eternal heavens, into the presenee 
of their common MiUcer and Preserver.— P, 174. 
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Narr(Uive of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea^ in 
the years 1819, 20, 21, and 22. By John Franklin, 
Captain R.N., F.R.S., and Commander of the Expedi- 
tion. With an Appendix on various subjects relating 
to Science and Natural History. Illustrated by nume- 
rous Plates and Maps. Published by Authority of the 
Right Hon. The Earl Bathurst. I vol. 4to. London, 
Murray. 1828. 

It is impossible to rise from reading this volume, 
without being impressed with the highest respect (al- 
most amounting, we might say, to veneration) for the 
character of Captain Franklin, and of all the officers 
composing the expedition. Their courage, their forti- 
tude, their endurance, under circumstances almost un- 
paralleled in the history of human suffering — ^their neg- 
lect and denial of self— their beautiful sympathy and 
anxiety for each other-r-all combine to the highest ho- 
nour of the individuals, to the credit of our national 
character, and even of human nature itself. 

We had not conceived it possible for men to survive 
such privations, aggravated as they were by severe, and 
almost unremitting, toil. From the time they quitted 
the sea, at the end of August, to the 7th of Novembtf, 
they existed^ with very slight, and latterly no exceptimiy 
on pounded bones, old leather, and a weed called tripe 
de rochey which seems almost to have contributed more 
to the attenuation than the sustenance of the body;— 
and for two months of this period they suffisred under 
fatigue and exposure which would, it might be thought, 
have, of themselves, been almost too much for men of the 
strongest frames, supported by the amplest nourishment. 
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During the whole of this terrible journey, so far from 
there being any of those displays of selfishness into 
which intense sufibring so frequently hardens naturally 
kind dispositions, the only slight ebuUitions of that 
peevishness which at last excess of weakness brought 
on, were occasioned by contests of which should do and 
Buflfer the most. Above all, that horrible resource to 
^which men in such extremities have been so frequently 
driven, never once seems to have occurred to their mlnds^ 
*• The longings of the cannibal " never did " arise^' — 
they never 

** ' sfK^ of lots for flesh and blood. 

And who should die to be his fellow^s food.*" 

Even when some of the Canadian voyagers were left 
behind, from exhaustion, to afmost certain destruction— 
nay, when some of them actually died, — ^the dreadful 
benefit they might have been to them seems never to 
have been thought of. They awaited death calmly. The 
Canadians themselves, sel&h and even brutal as they 
were in many instances, seem never to have hinted at or 
devised any thing of the kind. One horrible exception 
to this is believed to have occurred, — ^but we shall ad- 
vert to the circumstances of that tragic story in its 
place. 

But we are beginning at the end ; — for the deep and 
terrible interest of the latter occurrences engrosses the 
mind, to the exclusion of what has gone before. We 
must, however, recur to the commencement, — and shall 
lay before our readers a precu of the very voluminous 
Narrative of this extraordinary Expedition. The Narra** 
tive is, indeed, too voluminous, as is ev^ book of the 
kind we ever met with. The minuteness of a daily de- 
tail is advantageous, and even necessary, in the oflicial 
record of proceedings of this nature ; but they ought. 
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in <mr jadgment, to be oonipressed into a move con- 
densed form for general publication. With this draw- 
back, boweTer» (which, as we have stated, we beliere to 
be universal in simiiar works,) the Narrative is very 
ably drawn up ; — simple and dear in its style, and to- 
tally free from the slightest affectation or pretension. 
Its distinguishing characteristic indeed, is the author's 
desire to do justice and honour to his companions, — 
treating of his own conduct with the most extreme and 
truest modesty. He notices as trivial and natural mat- 
ters, the highest instances of hardship and self-denial 
on his part ; — not with that sort of bravado lightness 
which seems to say, ** See what things I consider as 
nothing !^ — but with that reserve which a man of real 
delicacy fsels in spelling of hb own exploits. 

The Expedition under Captain FrankKn*s command 
consisted of Dr. Richardson, a surgeon in the Navy — 
Mr. Back and Mr. Hood, Midshipmen, (promoted, while 
in America, — as was Mr. Franklin from the rank of 
Lieutenant,) and an English seaman, of the name of 
H^burn, whose conduct, truly, and in the best sense, 
heroic, contributed essentially to the preservation of the 
Hves of some of his officers, and will ever reflect honour 
upon his own name. After a voyage attended with 
many delays, and some dangers, the Expedition arrived 
at York Factory, the principal establishment of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, on the 80th of August, 18ia ; — and 
on the 9th of September they set forwiu-d on their tra- 
vels into the interior. Thte part of thdr prc^^ress, be- 
ing in boats up a river, is not peculiarly inlerestiiig. 
They arrived at Cumberland House, 69a miles from York 
Factory, on the sad of October. Here, in consequence 
of the advance of the season, they determfaied to remain 
for the winter. Subsequently, however, Mr. FVanklin 
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resolyed on proceeding onward with Mr. Back, to am- 
cert measures for the furtherance of their ulterior ob- 
ject8» iea\ing Messrs. Richardson and Hood at Cumber- 
land llouse> to devote the remainder of the winter wea^ 
ther to the more exclusively scientific pursuits of the 
Expedition. 

On the 18th of January, 1820, Messrs. Franklin and 
Hood set forward on their journey ; — 

Bat previoasly to detaiUng' the erents of the joomey, it maj be pro- 
per to describe Uie necessary equipments of a winter-traveller in this 
region, which I cannot do better than by extracting the following brief, 
but accurate, account of it from Mr. Hood*s journal : — 

** A snow-shoe is made of two light bars of wood, fastened togtiher 
at their extremities, and projected into curves by tnnsrerse ban. The 
aide-bars have been so shaped by a frame, and dried before a ^, that 
the front part of the shoe turns up like the prow of a boat, and the 
part behind terminates in an acute angle ; the spaces between the bars 
are fifled up with a fine netting of leathern thongs, except that part 
behind the nuun bar, which is occupied by the feet ; the netting is there 
close and strong, and the foot b attached to the main bar by straps 
passing round the heel, but only fixing the toes, so that the heel rises 
af^r each step, and the tail of the shoe is dragged on the snow. Be- 
tween the main bar and another in front of it, a small space is lef^ per- 
mitting the toes to descend a little in the act of raising the heel to make 
the step forward, which prevents their extremities from chafing*. The 
length of a snow-shoe is fh)m four to six feet, and the breadth one foot 
and a half, or one foot and three quarters, being adapted to the size of 
the wearer. The motion of walking in them is perfectly natural, for 
one shoe is level with the snow, when the edge of the other is passing 
over it. It is not easy to nse them among bushes, without fluent 
overthrows, nor to rise afterwards without help. Each shoe weighs 
about two pounds, when unclogged with snow. The northern Indian 
snow-shoes differ a little from those of the southern Indians, having a 
greater curvature on the outside of each shoe ; one advantage of which 
is, that when the foot rises, the over-balanced side descends and throws 
off the snow. All the superiority of European art has been unable to 
improve the native contrivance of this useful machine. 

*' Sledges are made of two or three flat boards, curving upwards in 
front, and fitstened together by transverse pieces of wood above. They 
are so thin, that, if heavily laden, they bend with the inequalities of 
the sinr&ce over which they pass. The ordinary dog-sledges are eight 
er ten feet long, and very narrow, but the lading is secured to a lacing 
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round the edges. The cariole used by the traders is merely a co?erin|^ 
of leather for the lower part of the body, affixed to the common sledge, 
which is punted and ornamented according to the taste of the proprie- 
tor. Besides snow-ahoes, each individual carries his blanket, hatchet, 
steel, flint, and tinder, and generally fire-arms." 
The general dress of the winter- traveDer is a aipot, having a hood 
' to put up under the fur cap in windy weather, or in the woods, to 
keep the snow from his neck ; leathern trowsers and Indian stockinga, 
which are closed at the ankles, round the upper part of his mocflciuu, 
or Indian shoes, to prevent the snow from getting into them. Over 
these he wears a blanket, or leathern coat, which is secured by a belt 
round his waist, to which his fire-bag, knife, and hatchet are sus- 
pended.— P. 94, 95. 

The exposure in this journey seems to have been suf- 
ficiently severe ; for it appears that the preparations for 
an encampment at night *^ consist only in clearing away 
the snow from the ground , and covering that space with 
pine*brancbes, over which the part; spread their blan- 
kets and coats, and sleep in warmth and comfort, by 
keeping a good fire at their feet, without any other ca- 
nopy than the heaven, even though the thermometer 
should be far below zero :" — ^and Captain Franklin talka 
of a heavy fall of snow during the night having been of 
advantage to them, from ^' its afibrding an additional 
covering to their blankets." Even already, want of food 
was experienced, — ^from which such terrible effects sub- 
sequently ensued. Nothing, indeed, is more strongly 
illustrative of the inhospitable character of those re- 
gions, than the almost constant scarcity of sustenance 
which is felt there. The following seems to be by no 
means an uncommon case : — 

Mr. Isbester, and an Orkney man, joined us from Cumberiand 
House, and brought some pemmican which we had left behind ; a sup- 
ply which was very seasonable after our recent loss. The general 
occupation of Mr. Isbester during the winter, is to follow or find out 
the Indians, and collect their furs ; and his present journey will appear 
adventurous, to persons accustomed to the certainty of travelling on a 
well-known road. He is going in search of a band of Indians, of whom 
no information had been received since last October, and hit only 
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fidde ibr finding tfaem was their promiBe to hunt in a certain quarter ; 
bat he looked at the jaunt with indifference, and calculated on meeting' 
them in six or seven days, for which time only he had provision. Few 
persons in this country suffer more firom want of food tiian those occa- 
sionally do who are employed on this service. They are furnished with 
a sufficiency of provision to serve until they reach the part where the 
Indians are expected to be ; but it frequently occurs, that on their ar- 
rival at the spot» they have gone elsewhere, and that a recent fall of 
snow has hidden their track, in which cas^the voyagers have to wander 
about in search of them ; and it often happens, when they succeed in 
finding the Indians, that they are unprovided with meat. Mr. Isbester 
bad been placed in this dbtressing situation only a few weeks ago, and 
passed four days without either himself or his dogs tasting food. At 
length, when he had determined on killing one of the dogs to satisfy his 
hunger, he happUy met with a beaten track, which led him to some 
Indian lodges, where he obtained a supply of food.— pp. 98, 99. 

On the 80th of January, they arrived at Carlton 
House, the next port to the northward ; and there fol- 
lows a very interesting account of the Stone Indians, 
who reside in that neighbourhood. Our limits, how- 
ever, will permit us to notice only one or two of their 
peculiar characteristics ; — for as we approach the latter 
part of the Narrative, we shall need more than all the 
space which we can allot to this article. 

The Stone Indians appear to^ be even more than 
Spartan in their ideas of theftr— for they not only steal 
what they can get, but experience very little shame on 
being found out. They are also strong enemies to the 
game laws, as is evinced by their maintaining that 
horses are " common property, sent by the Almighty 
for the use of man, and therefore may be taken when- 
ever met with.'' Their practice, in this instance, is 
in full accordance with their precepts — although 
** they admit the right of the owners to watch them, 
and to prevent theft if possible.*' Their mourning 
colour is black, and that of rejoicing white. This seems 
strange enough ; — for, it is certainly something more 
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than conyentional ideas which has made black the 
emblem of mourning over so great a part of the world. 
It has undoubtedly a physical air of gloom correspond- 
ing with the inward sadness which it ifii intended to 
betoken. Captain Franklin extracts the following re- 
marks on the Goitre from Dr. Richardson's Journal : — 

Bronchocele, or Goitre, is a common disorder at Edmonton. I 
examined several of the individuals afflicted with it, and endeavoured 
to obtain every information on the subject from the most authentic 
sources, llie following facts may be depended upon. The disorder 
attacks those only who drink the water of the river. Jt is indeed in 
its worst state confined almost entirely to the half-breed women and 
children, who reside constantly at the fort, and make use of river 
water, drawn in the winter through a hole made in the ice. The men, 
from being often from home on journeys through the plain, when their 
drink b melted snow, are less affected ; and, if any of them exhibit 
during the winter, some incipient symptoms of the complaint, the 
annual summer voyage to the sea-coast generally effects a cure. The 
natives who confine themseFves to snow-water in the winter, and drink 
of the small rivulets which flow through the plains in the summer^ are 
exempt from the attacks of this disease. 

These facts are curious, inasnmch as they militate against €tte gene- 
rally-received opinion that the disease is caused by drinkinf snow- 
water ; an opinion which seems to have originated from bronchocele 
being endemial to sub-alpine districts. 

The Saskatchawan, at Edmonton, is clear in the winter, and also 
in the summer, except during the May and July floods. The distance 
from the rocky mountains, (which I suppose to be of primitive forma- 
tion,) is upwards of one hundred and Uiirty miles. The neighbouring 
plains are alluvial, the soil is calcareous, and contains numerous tra- 
velled fragments of a very new magnesian limestone. At a consi- 
derable distance below Edmonton, the river, continuing its course 
through the plains, becomes turbid, and acquires a white colour. In 
this state it is drunk by the inmates of Carlton-House, where the 
disease is known only by name. It is said that the inhabitants of 
Rocky Mountain House, sixty miles nearer the source of the river are 
more severely affected than those at Edmonton. The same disease 
occurs near the sources of Elk and Peace Riven ; but, in those parts 
of the country which are distant from the Rocky Mountain Chain, it is 
unknown, although melted snow forms the only drink of the natives 
for nine months of the year. 

A residence of a single year at Edmonton is sufficient to render a 
family bronchocelous. Many of the goitres acquire great sise. Burnt 
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•I^Otge has been tded, and fednd to remove ihe diseaae, bui.an ezpo« 
sare to the same cause immediately reproduces it. 

A great proportion of the children of \romen who have gfoitres, are 
bom idiots, with largfe beads, and the other distin^iishing* marks of 
crHint. I could not learn whether it was necessary that both parents 
should have goitres, to produce cretin children ; indeed the want of 
chastity in the half-breed women would be a bar to the deduction of 
any inference on this head.— pp. 118, 119. 

These observations we regard as exceedingly curious. 
While they seem to contradict the belief that this 
disorder is cured by snow-water, they confirm the con- 
nection between it and cretin-i^m. This fact is one that 
has always appeared to us of extreme curiosity and 
interest,— and we have long felt strong desire to see it 
accounted for on physical principles. 

Captain Franklin and his companion resumed their 
journey to the northward on the 8th of February. The 
following circumstance must be curious to naturalists :— 

The destructive ravages of fire were visible during the greater part 
of the day. The only wood we saw for miles together consisted of 
.piiie4iiees, stript of their branches and bark by this element: in other 
parts poplars alone were growing, which we have remarked invariably 
to succeed the pine after a conflagration*— p. 121. 

On the 26th of March, after passing several minor 
posts on their route, the travellers arrived at Fort 
tTfaipewyan, being 857 miles from Cumberland-House. 
The incidental notices of the Indians are of much 
interest. It appears that, in the midst of all their 
defects — and they are many— they possess strong, and 
what is more, lasting, feelings. When one dear to 
them dies, they destroy every thing they possess ; ^^ their 
clothes and tents are cut to pieces, their guns broken, 
and every other weapon rendered useless, if some person 
4o not remove these articles from their sight, which is 
seldom don6." The utter misery which results from 
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this infuriate deatruction of their property, can little 
be conceived by those who do not know to what an 
extent the Indians suffer want at all times;— what 
must it then be when the very means of their existence 
are gone ?— For many months, also, after the loss of a 
relation, they remain sunken in the apathy and stupor 
of grief, to a degree that wholly incapacitates them for 
any exertion. They sit and wail in despair and help- 
lessness ; — ^the wonder to us is, that they do not abso- 
lutely perish from want. We should scarcely credit 
the following extraordinary circumstance^ were it not 
for the total absence of every thii^ which bears the 
least colour of exaggeration throughout the book« — 
Dr. Richardson, also, alludes to similar cases on record. 
If it, indeed, be true, it shews how much nobler is the 
moral than the physical man ; — ^it proves that the inten- 
sity of holy feeling and affection can triumph over even 
the most fundamental laws of natures— 

A young Chipewyan had separated from the rest of his hand for Use 
purpose of trenching bearer, when his wife, who was his sole compaaioti, 
and in her first preg^nancy, was seized with the pains of labour. Sbe 
died on the third day after she had given birthtoa boy. Thehnsband 
was inconsolable, and vowed in his anguish never to take another woman 
to wife, but his grief was soon in some degree absorbed in anxiety for 
the fate of his infknt son. To preserve its life he descended to tbe 
office of nurse, so degrading in the eyes of a Chipewyan, as partaking* 
of the duties of a woman. He swaddled it in soft moss, fed it wttk 
broth made from the flesh of the deer, and to still its cries applied it to 
his breast, praying earnestly to the great Master of Life, to assist bin 
endeavours. The force of the powerful passion by which he wan 
actuated produced the same effect in his case, as it has done in some 
others which are recorded ; a flow of mOk actually took place frwn his 
breast He succeeded in rearing his child, taught him to be a hunter, 
and when he attained the age of manhood, chose him a wife from the 
tribe. The old man kept his vow in never taking a second wife himsdf^ 
but he delighted in tending his son's chikben, and when his dangliter- 
iii4aw used to interfere, saying that it was not the occupation of wk 
man, he was wont to reply, that he had pronused to the great Master 
of Life, if his child was spared, never to be proud, like the 
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Indiim, He used to tMntion, too, as a eertain proof of the s^[>pr6ba- 
tion of ProYideiice» that although he was always obliged to cany his 
eluld on his back while hnnting, jet that it never roused a moose by its 
cries, beingf always particularly stiD at those times. Our informant* 
added that he had often seen this Indian in his old age, and that his 
left breast^ even then, retained the unusual size it had ae(piired in his 
occupation of nurse, pp. 157, 158. 

The fdlowlng is an extraordinary instance of the 
power of superstition : — 

The Northern Indians suppose that they originally sprang^ from a 
6iog ; and, about five years ago, a superstitions fiuutk so stronfly 
pressed upon their nunds the impropriety of employing these animals* 
to which they, were related, for purposes of labour, that they uni- 
Tersally resolved against using them any more, and, strange as it may 
■aem, destroyed them. They now have to drag every thinff themsdves 
on sledges. T*his blborious task faUs most heavily on the w<mien ; 
nothing can more shock the feelings of a person, accustomed to ci- 
vilized life, tiian to witness the state of their degradation. When a 
party is on a march the women have to drag the tent, the meat, and 
whatever the hunter possesses, whilst he only carries his gun and medi- 
cine case. In the evening they form the encampment, cut wood, fetch 
water, and prepare the supper ; and then, perhi^s, are not permitted 
to partake of the fare until the men have finished. A successful hu nter 
sometimes has two. or titree wives ; whoever happens to be the fa- 
vourite, assumes authority over the others, and has the management of 
the tent. These men usually treat their wives unkindly, and even 
with harshness ; except, indeed, at the time when tl^ey are about to 
increase the fiunily, and then they shew them much indulgence.— p. laot 
161. 

At Fort Chipewyan, Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood 
rejoined the party. Very interesting extracts are given 
from their journals concerning their winter residence at 
Cumberland-House. Besides the scientific details^ most 
of wliich refer especially to the appearance of the 
Aurora Borealis, — ^Dr. Richardson has furnished an 
account of the Cree Indians, of much interest, and in 
considerable detail ;— and Mr. Hood a narrative of an 
excursion which he made some way into the country. 
We musty however, proceed with the narrative. 

» Ttf r. Wentzcl. 
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During the stay of the Expedition at Port Chipewyan, 
Captain Franklin was actively engaged in making 
arrangements for his further progress. He put himself 
into communication with the traders both of the Nordi 
West and of the Hudson's Bay Companies, at the Great 
Slave Lake— where their northernmost ports are si- 
tuated ; and from whence the Expedition would take 
its final departure for *^ the shores of the Polar Sea.** 
A party of Indians agreed to accompany them as guides 
and hunters, from Fort Providence, the last post to the 
northward, and a Mr. Wentzler, a clerk of the North 
West Company, also undertook to join them as a me- 
dium of communication with these people, among whom 
He had lived long, and who had in him great confidence. 
On the 18th of July, the Expedition, consisting, in ad- 
dition to those already named, of sixteen Canadian 
voyagers, left Fort Chipewyan, and on the 29th arrived 
at Fort Providence, on the Great Slave Lake, in latitude 
62^ ir 19" N., longitude 114° 9' 28" W. Here they found 
Mr. Wentzel, and were shortly afterwards joined by 
the Indians. The first interview with them is so charac- 
teristic that we are tempted to transcribe part of it :— 

As we were informed that external appearances made lasting im- 
pressions on the Indians, we prepared for the interview by decorating 
ourselves in uniform, and suspending a medal round each of our necks. 
Our tents had been previously pitched, and over one of them a silken 
un^on flag was hobted. Soon after noon, on July dOth, several Indian 
canoes were seen advancing in a regular line, and on their approach, the 
chief was discovered in the headmost, which was paddled by two men. 
On landing at the fort, the chief assumed a very grave aspect, and 
walked up to Mr. Wentzel with a measured and dignified step, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, at the persons who had assembled on 
the beach to witness his debarkation, but preserving the same immovea- 
bOity of eonntenance until he reached the hall, and was introduced to 
the officers. When he had smoked his pipe, drank a small portion ef 
spirits and water himself, and issued a glass to each of his companions, 
who had seated themselves on the floor, he commenced his harangue, by 
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nentioiuiig the dreumstances that led to his agi^ing to accompany tha 
Expedition, an engagement which he was quite prepared to fuilfiL He 
was rejmced, he said, to see such great chiefs on his knds, his tribe wera 
poor, bat the j lo?ed white men who had been their benefactors ; and he 
lipped that oer Tisit would be productive of much good to them. Th« 
report which preceded our arrival, he said, had caused much grief to him. 
It was first rumoured that a great medicine chief accompanied us, who was 
able to restore the dead to life ; at this he rejoiced, the prospect of again 
seeing his departed relatives had enlivened his spirits ; but his first com- 
munication with Mr. Wentzel had removed these vain hopes, and he felt 
as if his friends had a second time been torn from hinf. He now wished 
to be informed exactly of the nature of our expedition. — pp. !^1, ^X, 

The Expedition finally set off on the 2d of August, 
and on the 19th came to the spot where it was deter- 
mined to form the winter establishment, which was 
afterwards named Fort Enterprise. Captain Franklin 
experienced much disappointment in the refusal of 
Akaitcfao (the chief of the Indians) to attend him to the 
sea that year, — as he had intended to have proceeded 
thither that season, and return to the winter quarters 
before the iiard weather set in. The Indians, however, 
obstinately refusing to do this. Captain Franklin de- 
spatched Messrs. Hood and Back to the Copper-Mine 
River, that they might accurately ascertain its situation, 
size, &c., — while he remained superintending the es- 
tablishment of his winter station. After some days, 
however, matters being in considerable forwardness, he 
left Mr. Wentzel in charge of the post,— and set off 
with Dr. Richardson on foot for the Copper-Mine River, 
which he reached on the 4th day. — He gives this ac- 
count of the first sight of it: — , 

Our progress was slow in the early part of the mominj;^, and We were 
detained for two hours on the summit of a hill exposed to a very cold 
wind, whilst our guide went in an unsuccessful pursuit of some rein- 
deer. After walking a few miles farther, the fog cleared away, and 
Keskarrah pointed out the Copper-Mine River at a distance, and w» 
pushed towards it with all the speed we could put forth. At noon we 
aniyed at an arm of Point Lake, an extensive expansion of the river, 
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and 4»b«enred the latitude 65^9' 00" N. We contiiMied omr walk aleoir 
the BOttth end of this ann for aboat a mile farther, and then halted to 
breakfast amidst a cluster of pines. Here the long^ttude, IW 5T 25'^, 
was obsenred. After breakfost we set oat and walked akmg the esal- 
side of the arm towards tlie main bodj of the lake, leavings Samandiie to 
prepare an encampment amongst the pines against our return. We 
found the main channel deep, its banks high and rocky, and the Tallejrt 
on its borders interspersed with dusters of spruce trees. The hitter 
eircnmstance was a source of mudi gratification to us. The temperm- 
ture of its surfiu^e water was 41o, that of the airbdng 48°.-p. 988. 

The details of the winter residence, at Fort Enter- 
prize, are necessarily monotonous — and Captain F. has, 
accordingly, abridged them considerably. We may 
extract from this part of the work the following descrip- 
tion of the Esquimaux snow-houses: — 

The winter habitations of the Esquimaux, who risit ChurchUl, are 
built of snow, and judging from one constructed by Augustas to-day, 
they are rery comfortable dwellings. Haying selected a spot on the 
river, were the snow was about two feet deep, and sufficiently compact, 
he commenced by tracing out a drcle twelve feet m diameter. The 
snow in the interior of the circle was next divided with a broad knife, 
hanng a long handle, into slabs three feet long, six inches thick, and 
two f^et deep, being the thickness of the layer of snow. These 
sUbs were tenadous enough to admit of being moved about without 
breaking, or even losing the sharpness of their angles, and they had a 
slight degree of curvature, corresponding with that of the circle from 
which they were cut. They were piled upon each other exactly like 
courses of hewn stone around the drde which was traced out, and care 
was taken to smooth the beds of the different courses with ^bt kniie^ 
and to cut them so as to give the walh a slight inclination inwards, by 
which contrivance the buikling acquired the properties of a dome. The 
dome was closed somewhat suddenly and flatly by cutting the upper 
slabs in a wedge form, instead of the more rectangular shape of thoee 
below. The roof was about eight feet high, and the last aperture was 
shut up by a small conical piece. The whole was built from within, and 
each slab was cut so that it retained its position without requiring sup- 
port until another was placed beside it, the lightness of the shOis greatly 
fecilitating the operation. When the building was covered in, a littb 
loose snow was thrown over it, to dose up every chink, and a low 
door was cut through the walls with a knife. A bed-i^ace was-next 
formed, and neaUy faced up with skbs of snow, which was then covered 
with a thin layer of pine branches, to prevent them fr^n melting by the 
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heat of ilie body. At eadi end of the bed a pQlar of tnoir wai erected 
to pbuM a bunp upon, and laslly, a porch wat built before the door» 
and a jnece of dear ice was placed in an aperture cut in the wall for a 
window. 

The parity of the material of wfaldi the hoow was framed, the 
deipmce of its constmetion, and the trandaceaej of its walk, whidi 
transmitted a rerj pleasant light, gave it an appearanee far saperior to 
a marble baildin|f, and one might sorvej it with feelings somewhat 
akin to tiiose produced by the contemplation of a Grecian temple, 
reared by Phidhw ; both are triumphs of art» inimitable in dieir kinds.— 
pp. 905, 206. 

On the 1 4th of June, 1821, the Expedition left Fort 
Enterprise. On their arrival, however^ at Point Lake, 
an expansion of the Copper-Mine River, they found it 
still frozen, — and, as there were but slight indications 
of the ice breaking up, they resolved on proceeding 
along its surface. As they advanced, this mode of 
travelling proved to be one both of pain and danger — the 
rain operating on the ice, so as to make its surface 
honey-combed and sharp, to the great inconvenience of 
the traveller, — and the gradual advance of the season 
rendering it generally unsafe. About the Ist of July, 
however, they got fairly embarked on the river, — and 
on the 14th,* they first obtained a view of the sea. Here 
their Indians began to be alarmed, on account of their 
old enemies, the Esquimaux— several parties of whom 
were seen in the neighbourhood — and Captain Franklin, 
on his part^ feared that the appearance of so large a 
party might scare the Esquimaux, whose future assist- 
ance would be so invaluable. This proved, in a great 
degree, the case. The following is the account of the 
interview they had with any of this nation : — 

We soon met our people retnminif at a slow pace, and learned that 
they had come unawares upon the Esquimaux party, which consisted 
of six men, with their women and children, who were travelling towards 

* The text makes it the 14Ui of Jwie,— but this is evidently an 
error ;-^it occurs more than once in this part of the Narrative. 
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tiie rapid, with a considflrable number of dogs carrying tiieir bafgage* 
The women hid iiiemselTea on the first alacrn, bat the men adranced, 
and stopping at sone distanee from our men, began to dance in a 
circle, tossing up their hands in the air, and accompanying their oki* 
tions with much shouting, to signify, I concd¥e» their desire of peace. 
Our men sahited them by puHing off their hats, and making bows, hot 
neither party was willing to approach the other ; and, at length, tiie 
Esquimaux retired to the hiU, from \dience they had descended what 
first seen. We proceeded in the hope of gaining an interview with 
them, but lest our ^pearance in a body should alarm them, we ad- 
vanced in a long line, at the head of which was Augustus. We were 
led to their baggage, which they had deserted, by the howling of die 
dogs ; and on the summit of the hill we found, lying behind a stone, an 
old man, who was too infirm to effect his escape with the rest He was 
much terrified when Augfustus advanced, and probably expected imme- 
diate death ; but that the fatal blow might not be unrevenged, he 
seized his spear, and made a thrust with it at his 'supposed enemy. 
Augustus, however, easily repressed his feeble effort, and soon calmed 
his fears by presenting him with some pieces of iron, and assuring him 
of his friendly intentions. Dr. Richardson and I then joined them, 
and, after receiving our presents, the old man was quite composed, and 
became communicative. His dialect differed fnm that used by Augus- 
tus, but they understood each other tolerably well. 

It appeared that his party consisted of eight men and their families, 
who were returning from a hunting excursion with dried meat. After 
being toM who we were, he said, that he had heard of white people 
from different parties of his nation which resided on the sea-coast to 
the eastward ; and to our inquiries respecting the provision and fuel 
we might expect to get on our voyage, he informed us that the rein- 
deer frequent the toast during summer, the fish are i^entiful at the 
mouths of the rivers, the seals are abundant, but there are no sea- 
horses nor whales, although he remembered one of the latter, which 
had been killed by some distant tribe, having been driven on shore on 
his part of the coast by a gale of wind. That mask oxen were to he 
found a little distance up the rivers, and that we should find drift 
wood along the shore. He had no knowledge of the coast to the east- 
ward beyond the next river, which he called Nappa-arktok-towock, or 
Tree River. The old man, contrary to the Indian practice, asked 
each of our names ; and, in reply to a similar question on our part, 
said his was Terregannoeuck, or the White Fox ; and that his tribe de- 
nominated themselves Nagge-ook-tor-mceoot, or Deer Horn Ekiqui- 
maux. They usually frequent the Bloody Fall during this and tiie fol- 
lowing moons, for the purpose of salting salmon, and then retire to a 
river which flows into the sea, a short way to the westward, (since de- 
nominated Richardson's River,) and pass the winter in snow-houses. 
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After tiiis comrersatioii, TerreganncMick propoeed going down to 
his baggage» and we then perceired he was too infirm to walk without 
the assistance of stickB. Augustus, therefore, offered him his arm, 
which he readily accepted, and on reaching his store, he distributed 
pieces of dried meat to each person, which, though hightj tunted, wer« 
immediatelj eaten ; this being an uniyersal token among the Indians 
of peaceable intention. 

We then informed him of our desire to procure as much meat as we 
possibly could, and he tdd us that he had a large quantity concealed in 
the neighbourhood, which he would cause to be carried to us when his 
people returned. 

I now conmiunicated to him that we were accompanied by some 
Copper Indians, who were very desirous to make peace with his nation, 
and that they had requested me to prevail upon the Esquimaux to re« 
ceive them in a friendly manner ; to which he replied, he should rejoice 
to see an end put to die hostility that existed between the nations, and, 
therefore, would most gladly welcome our companions. Having de- 
spatched Adam to inform Akaitcho of this circumstance, we lef); Terre- 
ganncBuck, in the hope that his party would rejoin him ; but as we had 
doubts whether the young men would venture upon coming to our 
tents, on the old man*8 bare representation, we sent Augustus and 
Junius back in the evening, to remain vrith him until they came, that 
tiiey might fully detail to them our intentions. 

The countenance of Terreganncsuck was oval, with a sufficiently 
prominent nose, and had nothing very different from an European 
face, except in the smallness of lus eyes, and, perhaps, in the narrow- 
ness of his forehead. Hb complexion was very fresh and red, and he 
had a longer beard than I have hitherto seen on any of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of America. It was between two and three inches long, 
and perfectly white. His face was not tattoed. His dress consisted of 
a shirt, or jacket with a hood, wide breeches, reaching only to the knet, 
and tight leggins sewed to the shoes, all of deers* skins. The soles of 
the shoes were made of seal-skin, and stuffed with feathers instead of 
socks. He was bent with age, but appeared to be about five feet ten 
inches high. His hands and feet were small in proportion to his height, 
Whenever Terregannoeuck received a present, he placed each article 
first on his right shoulder, then on his left ; and when he wished to 
express still higher satisfaction, he rubbed it over his head. He held 
hatchets, and other iron instruments, in the highest esteem. On see- 
ing his countenance in a glass for the first time, he exclaimed, ** I shaQ 
never kill deer more," and immediately put the mirror down. The 
tribe to which he belongs repair to tiie sea. in spring, and kill seals ; as 
the season advances, they hunt deer and musk oxen at some distance 
from the coast. Their weapon is the bow and arrow, and they get suf- 
ficiently near to the deer, either by crawling, or by leading tiiese ani- 
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mab, by raiifes of tnrC towards a spot wbere Ae archer can oonoeal 
himself. Their bows are formed of three pieces of fir, the ccntee piece 
alone bent, the other two lying in the same straight line with the bow- 
string ; the pieces are neatiy tied together with sinew. Their canoes 
are simihur to those we sawin Hudson's Strait, but smaller. They get 
Ml constantly in the rivers, and in the sea as soon as die ice breaks up. 
This tribe does not make use of nets, but they are tolerably soccessM 
with the hook and line. Their cooking utensils are made of pot-stone, 
and Aey form very neat dishes of fir, the sides being made of thin deal 
bent into an oval form, secured at the ends by sewing, and fitted so 
nicely to the bottom as to be perfectly water tight. Theyhavealso 
large spoons made of the horns of the musk oicen.— pp. 851 — 854. 

It had been agreed from the first, that the Indians, as 
well as Mr. Wentzel , were to go no farther than the river's 
mouth. On parting with them, Captain Franklin renewed 
his injunctions for them to place provision en cache for the 
party on itsway back, in case it should return by that route, 
and, at all events, to lay up a large store at Fort Enterprise. 
Mr. Wentzel undertook to see that the Indians fulfilled 
this engagement ;— the eventual neglect of which was 
the cause of so large a portion of the miseries and hor- 
rors that followed. And here, again, we may observe 
on the extreme forbearance of Captain Franklin, with 
regard to recording and publishing what could tend to 
the disadvantage of any one. The gross and inexcusable 
negligence (to use the lightest word) of Mr. Wentzel 
with respect to the storing provision at Fort Enterprise, 
caused the death of some of the party, and very nearly 
that of Captain Franklin himself. It occasioned the 
increase and protraction of his sufibrings, to a d^ree 
from which it is to be wondered that he ever recovered. 
And yet, so far from expressing himself with any thing 
like harshness towards this person, he scarcely even 
passes a censure upon him at all ; — contenting himself 
with inserting the shufiling and totally unsatisfactory 
defence which he made, on the eventual return of the 
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Expedition to Fort Providence. Another strong in- 
stance of this mildness and forgiyeness, is the manner 
in which he notices the reports spread to his prejudice 
among the Indians, by a Mr. Weeks, who was in charge 
of Fort Proyidence. This person did not scruple to 
propagate among them the gross and scandalous false- 
hood, that Captain Franklin and his associates, so far 
from being oflScers accredited by the King, were needy 
adventurers, come to see what profit they could make 
by fraudulent trading with the natives. On their re- 
turn, however, this man exercised towards them the 
great hospitality of preventing their dying from want,— 
which seems to have operated so strongly on the amia- 
ble mind of Captain Franklin, as to make him take 
espedal occasion to state his opinion, ** that Mr. 
Weeks, in spreading those reports, was actuated by a 
mistaken idea that he was serving the interests of his 
employers." This excess of forbearance fails, perhaps, 
of its intended effect — ^by making our indignation the 
greater against persons who could act thus. 

On the 21st of July, the Expedition embarked upon the 
Polar Sea. The Canadians had never seen the sea before, 
— 4ind w^e considerably alarmed (and in truth, we lands- 
men do not wonder at it) at entrusting themselves to the 
mercies of the (}reat Element in their slight canoes. They 
behaved, however, on the whole, with considerable energy 
and courage. We do not purpose following the Narra- 
tive during the voyage along the coast ;•— for this por^ 
tion necessarily displays more sameness than any other; 
the discovering, exploring, and naming, various islands, 
capes, and bays, being the events which it records. We, 
besides, are warned by our limits to proceed to the 
narrative of their return, which presents the details of 
terrible interest to which we have so often alluded. 
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We will content ourselves with saying, that the Ehcpedi- 
tion pei^trated from 07^ 47' 50* of North latitude, 
and llB*' 36' 49' of West longitude, the situation of the 
mouth of the Copper-Mine River, to latitude 68^ IB' 60% 
N., and longitude 110® 6' 15", W., (afterwards corrected 
to 109° 25' 00", W.) which, the extreme point of their 
progress, was named by them in consequenee. Point 
Turnagain. They reached this on the 10th of August, 
After the maturest deliberation. Captain Fnmklin aod 
his officers came to the determination of proceeding no 
farther. Winter was evidently fast approaching, and 
the difficulty of procuring food was every day becoming 
greater. The fears of the Canadians, also, acted on 
by these circumstances, had increased to such a degree, 
that their unwillingness to advance was fast becoaiins 
positive refiisal. Under all the circumstances, there- 
ftnre, it was resolved to return; — and the Expedition 
left Point Turnagain oh their homeward Journey on the 
2Sd of August — ^the intervening time haying been chiefly 
severely stormy weather— and partly occupied by ex- 
ploring the direction, &c., of the eastwardxoast. 

On the 29th, they commenced their Inland course, by 
ascending ^^ Hood's River" — which runs into the sea a 
little to the westward of Point Turnagain. After pro«> 
oeeding some way up tMs, the stream decreased so 
mudi, as to induce Captain FrankliA to resolve (m con- 
tinuing the journey by land. He had the large canoes, 
in which thenea navigation had been nmde, broken up, 
and two smaller ones constructed. of the materials, io 
earry the party across any rivers or lakes to which they 
might come. Every preparation was made to expedUte 
the journey, and to afford additional comfort to the 
men. One of the tents was resigned to their use, and 
the stores, books, &c., not absolutely necessary, were 
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left behind en cache^ that the burthens might be lighter. 
Every thing being ready, they set off on the morning of 
the 31st. On the 5th of September, their sufferings 
be^n ; — the severity of the weather increased rapidly — 
and their stock of food was almost exhausted. During 
that day, and the next, they remained at their en- 
campment. ^< As we had nothing to eat," says Captain 
Franklin, ^^ and were destitute of the means of making 
a fire, we remained in our beds all the day. Our suf- 
fering from cold, in a comfortless canvas tent, in such 
weather, with the temperature at 20°, and without fire, 
will easily be imagined ; it was, however, less than that 
which we felt from hunger." On the 20th, they fell in 
with a herd of musk oxen ; — 

The party instantly halted, and the best hunters were sent out; 
they approached the anunals with the utmost caution, no less lihan two 
hours being* consumed before they got within gfun^shot In the mean 
time we beheld their proceedings with extreme anxiety, and many 
secret prayers were, doubtless, offered up for their success. At length 
they opened their fire, and we had the satisfaction of seeing one of the 
largest cows fall ; another was wounded, but escaped. This success 
inliXsed spirit into our staring party. To skin and out up the animal 
was the work of a few minutes, lli^ eontents of its stonacb were 
devoured upon the spot, and the raw intestines, which w^e next 
attacked, were pronounced by the most dolieate amongst us t^ be ex- 
cellent. A few willows, whose tops were seen peeping through the 
SBOW in the bottom of the valley, were quickly grubbed, the tente 
pitched, and supper cooked, and devoured with avidity. Iliis was i^be 
sixth day since we had a good meal. The tripe de roehe, even where 
we got enough, only serving to allay the pangs of hunger for a short 
time. — ^pp«4O0, 40r. 

It will scarcely be believed, that impatience of the la^ 

boor and inconvenience of carrying the canoes, induced 

the hunters (as is most strongly apparent) purposely to 

destroy and leave them behind. They denied, indeed, 

ita being done wilfully — but at all events it was done — 

and the latter sufferings of their journey may be princi« 

pally attributed to this conduct. 
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picked them dean, but tbere still reEmained a quantity of apinal nuuroir 
which they had not been able to extract Thk^ alUtongh putnd, waa 
esteemed a Yakiable prize, and the spine betag dirided into portions, was 
distributed equally. After eating the marrow, which waa so acrid u to 
excoriate the lips, we rendered the bones friable b j burning, and ate 
themabo. 

On the following morning the ground waa covered with anow to the 
depth of a foot and a half^ and Uie weather waa very stormy. These 
cffcumstances rendered the men again extremely despondent ; a settled 
gloom hung over their countenances, and they refused to pick hipt dt 
roche, choosing rather to go entirely without eating, than to make any 
exertion. The party which went fii^ gum returned evly in tiie morning 
without haling found any ; but St. Germain said he could still make the 
canoe with the willowa eoTered mUk the c«n?a8s» and removed with 
Adam to a dump of willows for that purpose. Mr. Back acoonqianied 
them to stimulato his exertion, ai we feared tiM lownesa of hie apirits 
would cause him to be slow in his operation. Augostui wenttofiskat 
the raind, but a large trout harittg carried away hie bait» wehadnottom 
to replace it. 

The snow storm continued all the night» and during the forenoon cf 
the 8d. Having peiiuaded the people togatto some tnpedf rocJU^ Ipar- 
todc of a meal with them; and afterwards set out with the intention of 
going to St. Germain to hasten his operations, bat thoogh he was only 
three-quartera of a mile distant^ I spent three hours in a vain attempt to 
veaoh him, my strength being unequal to the labour of wading through 
tiiedeepmow; and I returned quite exhausled, and much diahen by the 
BDmerous&lls I had got. My associates wefe all in the same debilitated 
•tate, and poor Hood was reduced to a perfect shadow, firom the sefere 
bowd comphdnts which the tripe dt r^eAe never fidled to give Iobl 
Back was so feeble as to require the support of a stkk in walking; and 
Dr. Richardson had lameness siq>evadded to weakness. The voyagers 
were somewhat stronger than ouiidves, but mwre indisposed to exertion, 
on account of their despondency. The sensation of hunger was no 
longer felt by any of us» yet we were soarody able to ooBverse upon any 
other subject than the pleasures of eating. We wmt mndi uidd>ted to 
Hepburn at this enm. The officers were unable from weakness to 
gatiier tript dt roche themsehes, and Semandr^ who had acted as our 
eook on the Journey from the coast, sharing in the despair of the rest of 
the Canadians, refiised to make the slightest exertion. Hepburn, on the 
contrary, animated by a firm reliance on the beneficence of a Supreme 
Being, tempered with resignation to his will, was indefetigable in his 
exertions to serve us, and daily collected all the tript de rodie th#t was 
used in the officers* mess. Mr. HoodcouU not partake (tf this miserable 
frore, anda partridge idiich had been reserved for him wia» I UunflOt to 
say, this day stolen by one of the jnen^ 
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4>etoher 4^— The canoe t»ehig finlihed, it was brought to the encamp* 
«ient» and the whole party being assembled in anxious expectation on 
Hie beach, St. Oermaln embarked^ and amidst our prayers for his suc- 
cess, succeeded hi reaching the opposite shore. The canoe was then 
irnwn bad: again, 'and another person transported, and in this manner 
by drawing backwards and forwards, we were all conveyed over without 
any serious accident. By these frequent traverses the canoe was mate- 
rially injored ; and latterty it filled each thne with water before reaching 
tbe ahor^, soUiat all our garo^ents and bedding were wet, and there was 
not a sufficiency of willows upon the side on which we now were, to 
make afire to dry them.— pp. 426—8. 

On reaching the southern side of the river, Mr. 
Back was sent forward, with three of the men, to search 
for the Indians, — going first to Fort Enterprise, where, 
or near where, they were expected to be, — and where it 
was believed provision would be stored, and a commu- 
nication be left by Mr. Wentzel, to guide the Expedition 
to the Indians. As the party advanced, the less strong 
began to fail altogether. On the second day, << previous 
to setting out, the whole party ate the remains of their 
old shoes, and whatever scraps of leather they had, to 
strengthen their stomachs for the day's journey"— I At 
last, after losing one or two of the men, the rest, in de- 
spair, wished to throw down their loads, and to proceed 
to Fort Enterprise with the utmost speed. This, as 
Mr. Franklin observes, ** would have caused the loss of 
the whole party, for the men were totally ignorant of 
the course to be taken, and none of the oflScers, who 
could have directed the march, were sufficiently strong 
to keep up at the pace they would then widk." At last, 
it was resolved that Mr. Hood (who, from the tripe de 
roche disagreeing with him, was beeomie utterly weak,) 
and Dr. Richardson should remain behind, and that the 
Captain, with the rest, should proceed as fast as possible 
to the Fort> and send back relief. Aceordittgiy, at the 
first place where there was a tolerable supply of tripe de 
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roche and wood, the tent was pitched, and those two 
gentlemen remained, with Hepburn, who (ever demoted 
to his officers) volunteered to stop with them. In the 
course of the next day's march, four of the voyagers, 
including one named MicheU failed in their strength, 
and returned to join Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood. 
On the fourth day from this, the Captain and the re- 
mainder of his men reached Fort Enterprise— and what 
must have been the misery, utter and hopeless, of their 
hearts at that moment, when, instead of finding food 
and succour, they beheld " a perfectly desolate habita- 
tion !'* — " There was no deposit of provisions, no trace 
of the Indians, no letter from Mr. Wentzel to point out 
where the Indians might be found." Mr. Back, how- 
ever, had been there, and left a note, dated two days be- 
fore, stating he was going in search of the Indians, 
in a direction where one of the guides thought it lilcely 
they would be — and that he would send relief the instant 
he met them. If not, he purposed proceeding to Fort 
Providence, and sending immediately from thence. 

Captain Franklin and his people remained at the 
Fort, subsisting on the bones and skins of the deer, 
which had been killed during their former residence. 
They became, as may be supposed, daily more feeble:— 

We perceived our strength decline every day, and every ejiertioa 
began to be irksome ; when we were once seated, the greatest effort 
was necessary in order to rise, and we had frequently to Uft each 
other from our seats ; but even in this pitiable condition we conversed 
cheerfully, being sanguine as to the speedy arrival of the Indians* 
We calculated, indeed, that if they should be near the situation where 
they had remained last winter, our men would have reached them by 
this day. Having expended all the wood which we could procure from 
our present dwelling, without endangering its falling, Peltier b^an 
this day to pull down the partitions of the adjoining houses. Though 
these were only distant about twenty yards, yet the increase of btbour 
in carrying the wood fatigued hin so mudi, that, by the evening he 
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was exhausted. On the next day his weakness was snoh, especiaDj 
in the anns, <^ which he chiefly compluned, that he with difficulty 
lifted the hatchet ; still he persevered, Samandr6 and I assisting him 
in bringing in the wood, hut our united strength .could only collect suf- 
ficient to replenish the fire four times in the course of the day. As the 
inaides of our mouths had hecome sore from eating the hone-soup, we 
relinquished the use of it, and now hoOed our skin, which mode of 
dressing we found more palatable than frying it, as we had hitherto 
done. 

On the 29th, Peltier felt his pains more severe, and could only cut a 
few pieces of wood. Samandr^ who was still almost as weak, re- 
lieved him a little time, and I assisted them in carrying in the wood. 
We endeavoured to pick some tripe de roche, but in vain, as it was 
enlirely frozen. In turning up the snow, in searching for bones, I 
found several pieces of bark, which proved a valuable acquisition, as 
we were almost destitute of dry wood proper for kindling the fire. We 
saw a herd of rein-deer sporting on the river, about half a mile from 
the house ; they remained there a considerable time, but none of the 
party felt themselves sufficiently strong to go after them, nor was there 
one of us who could have fired a gun without resting it. 

Whilst we were seated round tibe fire this evening, discoursing about 
the anticipated relief, the conversation was suddenly interrupted by 
Peltier^s exclaiming with joy, **Ah! Umonde!^ imagining that he 
heard the Indians in the other room ; immediately afterwards, to hb 
bitter disappointment. Dr. Richardson and Hepburn entered, each 
carrying lus bundle. Peltier, however, soon recovered himself enough 
to express his joy at their safe arrival, and his regret that their com- 
panions were not with them. When I saw them alone, my own mind 
was instantly filled with apprehensions respecting my friend Hood, and 
our other companions, which were immediately confirmed by the Doc- 
tor's melancholy communication, that Mr. Hood and Michel were dead. 
Perrault and Fontano had neither reached the tent, nor been heard of 
by them. This intelligence produced a melancholy despondency in the 
minds <rf my party, and on that account the particulars were deferred 
until another opportunity. We were all shocked at beholdirrg the ema- 
ciated countenances of the Doctor and Hepburn, as they strongly evi- 
denced their extremely debilitated state. The alteration in our ap- 
pearance was equally distressing to them, for since the swellings had 
subsided, we were little more than skin and bone. The Doctor par- 
ticularly remarked the sepulchral tone of our voices, which he requested 
us to make more cheerful if possible, unconscious that his own partook 
of the same key. 

Hepburn having shot a partridge, which was brought to the house, 
the Doctor tore out the feathers, and having held it to the fire a few 
minutes, divided it into seven portions. Each {nece was ravenously 
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detowed by my tmoofuaaimf at H was the fint mtawA of Mik any of 
Of had tatted for thiity-ene daja, unlets indeed the iman giMf parti- 
des which we found ooeastonally adhering to the poimded boaies may 
be termed ieth.— pp. 446*7. 

We now come to the tragical end of Mr. Hood, and 
the cbreadful step which Dr* Richardion found it neces- 
sary to take in consequence. We deem it due to the 
Doctor to use his own words. We first giye the instance 
of Michel eating human flesh, to which we alluded at 
the beginning: — 

Oa anivinf at the pines, we were much alarmed to find that Michel 
was absent. We feared that he had lost Us way in coming to us in 
the morning, although it wat not eaty to conjecture how Aat could 
hare h^»pened» at our footsteps of yesterday were very dhdnct 
Hepburn went baefc ibr the tent, and returned with it after dusk, com- 
pletely worn out witii the fatigue of the day. Miehel too arriTed at 
the same time, and relieved our anxiety on his acconit. He reputed 
that he had been in chase of tome deer which passed near Mb sleeping- 
place in <he morning, and aMiottgh he did not come up with tiiem, yet 
that he found a wolf which hitd been killed by the stroke of a deei's 
hom» and had brought a part of it We impfici% belicTed this story 
tiien, but sflerwards became convinced from drcumstances, the detail 
of which may be spared^ that it must have been a portion of tiie body of 
Belanger or Perrault A question of Iboment here presents itself; 
namely, whether he actually murdered these men, or ddier of them, or 
whether he found the bodies on the snow. Csptain Franklin, who it 
the best able to judge of this matter, from knowing ^ir situation when 
he parted from them, suggested die former idea, and that botii Bebngcr 
and Perrault had been sacrificed. When Perrault turned back, Captthi 
Franklin watched him until he reached a small group of willows, whkh 
was immediately adjoining to the fire, and concealed it from vfew, 
and at this time the smoke <^ fresh fuel was distinctly visible. Captain 
Franklin conjectures, that Michel having already destroyed Belanger, 
completed his crime by Perrault^s death, in order to screen hi m se l f 
from detection. Although this opinion is founded only on dream- 
stances, and it untupported by direct endenee, it has been judged 
prq^ tomentkm it» eipecially at the tubtequent conduct of the man 
shewed that he wat capable of committing such a deed, lliecireuii^ 
stances are very strong. It is not easy to assign any odnr adequate 
motive for his concealing from us that Penrault had tuned baek ; snd 
his request overnight that we should leave bin the hatchet, and Im 
cumbering himself with it when he went out in die morning, unlike a 
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huBier who makes UBeoolf nf fab knife wken ho kills a deer, seem to 
iadkmte thai he took it for the pvrpniie of outtiiig up something that he 
knew to he frozen. These opinions, hoirever, are the result of subse- 
quent consideratiaii.^pp, 51» 52. 

This man's conduct became dally more gloomy and 
alarming ; — ^the following is the account of tbe final 
catastrophe : — 

&mlay, October dD. In die mornings we a|^in urg^ed Michel to go a 
hunting that he might if possible leave us some provision, to-morrow being 
the day appointed for his quitting us ; hut he shewed great unwillingness 
to go out, and lingered about the fire, under the pretence of cleaning his 
gun. After we had read the morning service, I went about noon to 
gather some tripe de roche^ leaving Mr. Hood sitting before the tent at 
the fire-side, arguing with Michel ; Hepburn was employed cutting 
down a tree at a short distance from the tent, being desirous of accu- 
mulating a quantity of fire- wood before he left us. A short time after 
I went out I heard the report of a gun, and about ten minutes after- 
wards Hepburn called to me in a voice of great alarm, to come directly. 
When I arrived, I found poor Hood lying lifeless at the fire-side, a ball 
having apparently entered his forehead. I was at first horror-struck 
with the idea, that in a fit of despondency he had hurried himself into 
the presence of his Almq^hty. Judge, by an act of his own hand ; but 
the conduct of Michel soon gave rise to other thoughts, and excited 
suspicions which were confirmed, when upon examining the body, I 
discovered that the shot had entered the back part of the head, 
and passed out at the forehead, and that the muzzle of die gun had been 
applied so close as to set fire to the night-cap behind. The gun, which 
was of the longest kind suppHed to the Indians, could not have been 
placed in a position to inflict such a wound, except by a second person. 
Upon inquiring of Michel how it happened, he replied, that Mr. Hood 
had sent him into the tent for the short gun, and that during his ab- 
sence the long gun had gone off, he did not know whether by accident 
or not. He held the short gun in his hand at the time he was speaking 
to me. Hepburn afterwards informed me that previous to the report 
of the gun, Mr. Hood and Michel were speaking to each other in an 
elevated angry tone ; that Mr. Hood being seated at the fire-side, was 
hid from him by intervening willows, but that on hearing the report he 
looked up, and saw Michel rising up from before the tent-door, or just 
behind where Mr. Hood was seated, and then going into the tent. 
Thinking that the gun had been discharged for the purpose of cleaning 
it, he did not go io the fire at first ; and when Michel called to him 
that Mr. Hood was dead, a considerable time had elapsed. Although I 
dared not openly to evince any suspicion that I thought Michel guilty 
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of the deed, yet he repeatedly protested that he was incapable of eom- 
mitting such an act, kept constancy on his gfoard, and carefully avoided 
leaving* Hepburn and me together. He was evidently afraid of per- 
mitting' us to converse in private, and whenever Hepburn spoke, he 
inquired if he accused him of the murder. It is to be remarked, that 
he understood English very imperfectly, yet sufficiently to rendo* it 
unsafe for us to speak on the subject in his presence. We removed the 
body into a clump of willows behind the tent, and, returning to Uie 
fire, read the funeral service in addition to the evening prayers. The 
loss of a young officer, of such distinguished and varied talents and 
application, may be felt and duly appreciated by the eminent characters 
under whose command he had served ; but the calmness with which he 
contemplated the probable termination of a life of uncommon promise ; 
and the patience and fortitude with which he sustained, I may ventore 
to say, unparalleled bodily sufferings, can only be known to the com- 
panions of his distresses^ Owing to the effect that the tripe de roeke 
invariably had, when he ventured to taste it, he undoubtedly suffered 
more than any <^ the survivors of the party. Bickersteth's Scripturt 
Help was lying open beside the body, as if it had fallen from his hand, 
and it b probable that he was reading it at the instant of his death. 
We passed the night in the tent together without rest, every one being 
on his guard. Next day, having determined on going to the Fort, we 
began to patch and prepare our clothes for the journey. We singed 
the hair off a part of the buffalo robe that belonged to Mr. Hood* and 
boiled and ate it. Michel tried to persuade me to go to the woods on 
the Copper-Mine River, and hunt for deer instead of going- to the 
Fort. In the afternoon a flock of partridges coming near the tent, he 
killed several, which he shared with us. 

Thick snowy weather and a head wind prevented us from starting 
the following day, but on the morning of the 23d we set out, carrying 
with us the remainder of the singed robe. Hepburn and Michel hsd 
each a gun, and I carried a small pistol, which Hepburn had loaded 
for me. In the course of the march Michel alarmed us much by his ges- 
tures and conduct, was constantly muttering to himself expressed an 
unwillingness to go to the Fort, and tried to^ persuade me to go to the 
southward to the woods, where he said he could maintain himself 
all the winter by killing deer. In consequence of this behaviour, 
and the expression of his countenance, I requested him to leave us 
and to go to the southward by himself. This proposal increased 
his ill-nature, he threw out some obscure hints of freeing himsdf 
froin all restraint on the morrow ; and I overheard him muttering 
threats against Hepburn, whom he openly accused of having 
told stories against him. He also, for the first time, assumed such a 
tone of superiority in addressing me, as evinced that he considered us to 
be completely in his power, and he gave vent to several expressions of 
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hatred towards the wMte people, or, as he termed us in the idiom of the 
Tojagers, the French, some of whom, he sud, had killed and eaten his 
uncle and two of his relations. In short, taking every circumstance of 
his conduct into consideration, I came to the conclonon, that he would 
Sittempt to destroy us on the first opportunity that offered, and that he 
had hitherto abstained from doing- so fnnn his ignorance of the way to 
the Fort, but that he would never suffer us to go thither in company 
with him. In the course of the day he had seyeral times remarked 
that we were pursuing the same course that Mr. Franklin was doing 
when he left him, and that by keeping towards the setting sun he could 
find his way himself. Hepburn and I were not in a condition to resist 
even an open attack, nor could we by any device escape from him. Our 
united strength was &r inferior to his, and, beside his gun, he was 
armed^ with two pbtols, an InclUan bayonet, and a knife. In the 
afternoon, coining to a rock on which there was some tripe de roche, 
he baked, and said he would gather it whilst we went on, and that he 
would soon overtake us. Hepburn and 1 were now left together for 
the first time since Mr. Hood's death, and he acquainted me with 
several material circumstances, which he had observed of Michel*s 
behaviour, and which confirmed me in the opinion that there was no 
safety for us except in his death, and he offered to be the instrument of it. 
I determined, however, as I was thoroughly convinced of the necesuty 
of such a dreadful act, to take the whole responsibilil^ upon myself ; 
and immediately upon MicheVs coming up, I put an end to his life by 
shooting him through the head with a pistol. Had my own life alone 
been threatened, I would not have purchased it by such a measure ; but 
I considered myself as intrusted also with the protection of Hepbum^s, a 
man, who, by his humane attentions and devotedness, had so ; endeared 
himself to me, that I felt more anxiety for his safety than for my own. 
Michel had gathered no tripe de rocke, and it was evident to us that he 
had halted for the purpose of putting his gun in order, with the inten- 
tion of attacking us, perhaps, whilst we were in the act of encamping. 

I have dwelt in the preceding part of the narrative upon many circum- 
stances of Michel's conduct, not for the purpose of aggravating his 
crime, bat to put the reader in possession of the reasons which influenced 
me in depriving a fellow-creature of life. Up to the period of his 
return to the tent, his conduct had been good and respectful to the 
officers, and in a conversation between Captain Franklin, Mr. Hood, 
and myself, at Obstruction Rapid, it had been proposed to give him a 
reward upon our arrival at a post. His principles, however, unsup- 
ported by a belief in the divine truths of Christianity, were unable to 
withstand the pressure of severe distress. His countrymen, the Iroquois, 
are generally Christians ; but he was totally uninstructed and ignorant 
of the duties inculcated by Christianity ; and from his long residence in 
the Indian country, seems to have imbibed, or retained, the rules of 
conduct which the southern Indians prescribe to themselves.*-pp. 455-9. 
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Notbingi we thinki can be more creditable to Dr. 
Richardson than the simple and manly manner in which 
this occurraioe is narrated. We can fully undorstand 
and allow for the difficulty of conveying to the reader 
the impression of the tones and manner of the murderer, 
which sufficed, in addition to what he positively said 
and did, to operate full conviction of the desperation of 
his future purpose, on the minds of the Doctor and Hq>- 
burn. It is certainly a fearful responsibility to deprive 
a fellow-being of living— but we think all must agree, 
that Dr. Richardson had no alternative. Throughout 
the whole book, nothing is more in view than the Doc- 
tor's extreme and active humanity; we can well appre- 
ciate, therefore, the feelings which such a necessity must 
have caused in him. Every reader, we think, nmst join 
in lamenting the death of the unfortunate Mr. Hood. 
A young man of such high promise from talent and 
energy, and of such amiable heart and conduct, — is in- 
deed to be grieved for ;— how much more, then, when 
cut off in so terrible a manner I 

We have been drawn into such length of extract by 
this most interesting book, that we can scarcely afford 
room for the final relief of the party ;--*we must, how- 
ever, close our analysis with that account. On the Ist 
of November, Peltier, one of the best of the Canadians, 
died. On the 6th, the Captiun gives the following sum- 
mary of the condition of the survivors :-^ 

I oaay here remark, tkat owing to our Ism of flesh, the hardaetf of 
the floor, from which we were only protected hy a blanket, produced 
aorenesB over the body, and especially those parts on which the weight 
rested in lying, yet to torn ourselYes for.retief was a matter of toil and 
difficulty. However, during this period, and indeed all along after the 
acute pains of hunger, which lasted but three or four days, had sob- 
sided, we generaUy enjoyed the comfort of a few hours* sleep. The 
dreams which for the most part, but not always, accompanied it, were 
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maiMf (thott^ Ml ItfnurbUy,) of a plettcant character, being very 
often abewi tke enjoftteiitB of feastmg. In^ day-time we fell into 
tile practice of convening on coounon and fight 8ub]ectB, although we 
soBietfanee diecuMed with seriousnen and earnestness topics connected 
with feligion. We generally atoided spealdng diredly of our present 
aoifefingB, or eren of ikt prospect of relief. I observed, iJiat in pro- 
portion as our strength decayed, our minds exhibited symptoms of 
weakneeB, evinced by a Und of unreasonable pettishness with each 
other. Each of us thought the other weaker in intellect lihan himself 
and more in need of advice and assistance. So trifling e iar cnmslance 
as a change of place, recommended by one as being wanner and move 
oomfiHrtable, and refused by the other from a dread of motion, frequently 
ottied foiih frelfnl repressions, which were no sooner nllered than 
atoned for, to be repeated peihaps in the course of a few mimiAet. 
The same thing occurred when we endeavoured to asast each odier in 
carrykig wood to the fiie; none of us were willing to receive assistance, 
nlthongh the task was disproportfoned to our strengtli. On tme of 
these occasions Hepburn waa so convinced of this waywaidneaa, that 
he ezchumed, " Dear me, if we are spared to return to Engknd, J 
wonder if we shaU recover our understanding8.**'^pp. 465-6. 

Novemier 7.— Adam had passed a leslless night, being Asquieted by 
gloomy apprehensions of approaching death, which we tried in vain to 
dispel. He was so low in the morning as to be scarcely able to speak. 
I remained in bed by his ude, to dieer him as much as possible. The 
Doctor and Hepburn went to cot wood* They had hardly begun their 
labour, when they were amazed at hearing the report of ^ musket. 
They could scarcely believe that there was really any one near, until 
iiiey heard a shout, atid immediately espied three In(fians close to the 
hoose. Adam and I heard the latter ndse, and I was fieatfid that a 
part of the house had fallen upon one of my con^nions^ a diaaiter 
which had in fiict been thought not unlikely. My alarm was only umh 
mentary. Dr. Richardson came in to communicate the joyful intelli- 
gence, that relief had arrived. He and myself immediatdy addressed 
thanksgiving to the throne of mercy for this ddiveranoe, but poor 
Adam was in so low a state that he could scarcely comprehend the in- 
formation. When the Indians entered he attempted to rise, but sank 
down again. But for tins seasonable interposition of PtovideQee^ his 
existence must have terminated in a few hours, and that of the rest pro- 
bably in not many days. 

llie Indians had left Akaitche's encampment on the 5th November, 
having been sent by Mr. Back vnth all possible expedition, after he 
had arrived at their teufe. They brought but a small supply of provi- 
sion, that they might travel quickly. It consisted of dried deer's meat, 
some &t, and a few tongues. Dr. Richardson, Hepburn, and I, eager- 
ly devoured the food, which they imprudentiy presented to us, in too 
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great abandance, and in conseqaence, we suffered dreadfoUy froBi in- 
digestion, and had no rest the whole night. Adam bemg unable to feed 
himself, was more judiciously treated by them, and suffered less ; his 
spirits revived hourly. The circumstance of our eating more food than 
was proper in our present weak condition, was another striking proof 
of the debility of our minds. We were perfectly aware of the danger, 
and Dr. Richardson repeatedly cautioned us to be moderate ; but he 
was himself unable to practise the caution he so judkiously recom- 
mended.— pp. 466-7. 

Farther relief subsequently arrived, — and after an in- 
terval^ — in which they in some degree recovered their 
strength, — they proceeded to Fort Providence, where 
they found Mr. Back. Here they remained till the sum- 
mer, — when they set out on their return to England. 

Our readers, we think, must now share with us tiie 
admiration which we expressed of Captain Franklin 
and his associates^ at the commencement of this article. 
Never was the Christian spirit so truly evinced as in the 
conduct of these gentlemen. The long endurance of 
continued suffering is far, far more terrible than any 
direct torture ; for, however intense, that must be speedy 
also. And throughout this course of continued and 
awful agonies, scarcely even a word of repining passed 
the sufferers' lips. They joined in their trust in the 
Almighty, as in the prayers which they breathed unto 
him; — ^and their self-sacrificing conduct towards each 
other was, indeed, the practice of Christian piety. We 
can call it nothing short of sublime. 

There is a very full Appendix on matters of science and 
natural history. The book is very handsomely got up- 
being beautifully printed, and embellished with numerous 
engravings, from admirable drawings by Mr. Back and 
Mr. Hood. Both these gentlemen, indeed, seem to have 
been peculiarly qualified by their talents, for a service 
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of the nature of that on which they were sent. The 
other qualities of Mr. Hood have been sufficiently dis- 
played in the extracts we have made. Mr. Back's 
name is, perhaps, less before our readers, from his being 
chiefly employed on detached services, — his narrative of 
which we have been obliged, for the sake of continuity, 
to omit. But we cannot conclude without observing, 
that it was by his ardent and indefatigable exertions— by 
his decision, courage, and contempt of personal sacri- 
fices, — that the ultimate rescue of his fellows was 
achieved. 

In conclusion, we must again repeat our deep sense 
of the veneration which is due to conduct and character 
such as these— and our conviction, that it needs but the 
circulation of the story to render that feeling as general 
as, in our own case, it is ardent and sincere. 
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AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OP THE INSUR- 
RECTION OF THE GREEKS. 

Const ANTINE the Geeat, when he transferred the 
seat of empire to Byzantium^ studied more to adorn his 
cafitel with q)lendid edifices, and hb palace with satellites 
and ministers of pleasure, than to inspire his subjects with 
moral virtues, or to secure the prosperity of his realms by 
the ordinances of wise policy and legislation. This systan 
was carried to such excess by his successors, that perhaps 
no country in the annals of history ever exhilnted a more 
complete state of moral degradation; the despot himself 
being stained with vice, a slave to women and eunuchs, and 
a foe to every thing great among his subjects ; the nobles, 
ftctious and ambitious, the vamest of mankind in prosperity, 
as they were the meanest in adversity; the ecclesiastics, 
proud, bigoted, and superstitious, engaged ccmtinually in 
thecdogical controversies rather than the duties of Christi- 
anity ; the people abject and debased, the bad only daring 
and active, whilst thi»e who might have set better examples,, 
were ocmtent wiAi the privilege of breathing, and rested 
th^ security upon thai personalinsignificance. Thus sen- 
suali^, insensibility, and fear, concurred in confounding all 
sense of right and wrong, in destroying patriotism, and in 
rendering the empire an easy prey to its barbarian invaders. 

The £Bfocious Turks appeared as if sent by Providence 

Vol. III. Part II. Q 
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to chastise those whom he regarded in his wrath. At that 
time, by a singular kind of fatality, all the great powers ct 
Christendom were prevented, by iptestine commotions and 
conflicting interests, from attempting to check the irruptioQ 
of these Tartarian hordes, who, having soon overthrown the 
tottering fabric of the Eastern empire, found no limit to 
their conquest, till they had insulted die southern terriUxies 
t>f ancient Rome, and encamped under the walls c^ the 
Austrian capital* 

. Whilst t)us tide of success apoprd^d \f ith t^e designs of 
Providence, the Mahometan empire spread with a rapidity 
proportionate to the valour of its founde][s. Scaixdy ai^ 
annals can exhibit such a series of subtile and warlike 
monarchs^ as those of Turkey, from Othman, who first at- 
tacked the Byzantine empire, to Solyman II., who cooir 
pleted its subjugation. 

Yet there was no real or durable strength in the Imperial 
Colossus which they raided. Formidable as it was in^ ap- 
pearance, it contained within itself the most active pniuapl^ 
of dissolution, and its decay became as remarkable aft it^ 
rise. The agency of these prindplas were plainly pe|*- 
ceptible^ as soon as ^ver the European powers became 
alarmed for their own safety, and drove back th^ Infl^di 
within certain liimts, beyond which they were never aftepp 
wards able to pass. 

Then it was, that tlie warlike Sultan, no longer animatfil 
by the hope of conquest, sank down into the effeminate ^ 
rant, a slave to the d^prading pleasures of a harem, and not 
unfrequently a victim to the disorganized janissaries; whilst 
his sulgects, ruled by the ci^irice of dfispotinn, paralysed bgr 
the desolating doctrines of fatality and predestiinrfion, and 
held stati(»iary upon the current of civilization by an utter 
neglect of all arts and sdencea which are not discovered in 
the KcM^n, soon became contemptible to all but dieir unfiNr- 
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VbxMb Helots, upon whom the whole weight of their tyran- 
oical hatred to the Christian faith then fell. Apostacy ac- 
cordingly began to thin the ranks of the sufferers ; and 
probably the very name of Christ would soon have been 
forgotten in many of diose beautiful regions where his 
gospel was first promulgated, had not the rapid rise of the 
Russan empire, where the rites of the Greek church were 
adopted, affinrded an asylum to the fu^tives, and, in some 
degree, a protection to those that remained. The Greeks 
who fled into Russia, repaid their benefactors in the superior 
means of civilization which they introduced, by which, and 
by their native talents, they soon advanced themselves to tiie 
most distinguished offices in church and state. Nor was it 
in Russia only that the Greeks estaUished themselves ; they 
extended their commercial speculations to Italy and tite Ger-* 
manic states^ whilst those individuals, upon whom fortune 
smiled, zealously applied their wealth in alleviating the mis- 
fortunes, and enHgbtenin^ the minds, of their less fortunate' 
countrymen. 

In the mean dme, as the states of Christendom advanced' 
towards the acme of civiEzation, the weakness of Turkey 
became more apparent, and invited, as it were, the attacks 
of ndghbouring potentates. Our limits will not allow us 
to detail the intrigues of cabinets, and the movements of 
armies sent for the purpose of dismembering this unwieldy 
colossus, which, though mutilated, was still kept upon its 
pedestal by the mutual jealousies and dissen^ons of its op- 
ponents. In many ot these enterprises, however, especially 
those conducted by Russia, the Greeks took an active part, 
although they were invariably deserted by their allies, and 
left to the insatiable vengeance of their merciless tyrants. 
The blood, however, thus sjrilt, cried aloud for vengeance : 
instead of extingiiishing, it rather fed the flame of liberty ; 
and the Greeks, both at home and abroad, steadily applied 

Q2 
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themselves to gidn those two sinews of power, knowled^ 
and wealth, which might fit them for the important omtest, 
whenever it should arrive. 

In the commencement of the French revolution, the 
Greeks hoped to have profited by those political storms which 
shook the European confederation to its centre. It was at 
this dme that the unfortunate Riga infused the sjnrit of 
TjTtBdua into those patriotic songs which struck Hke electri- 
city upon his countrymen ; and though the enthu^asm, thus 
«xcited, ended in disappointment, yet it spread itself insen- 
-sibly among all classes, and operated, together with various 
other causes, in conducting the nation to the point at which 
it has now arrived. 

Under the reign of Buonaparte, the prospect of emanci- 
pation appeared much nearer to the Greeks : long befcn^ 
the battle of Wagram, there had e^ted, in Paris, a secret 
society formed for their affiranchisement, well known to, and 
even encouraged by, the government In the years 1810 and 
1811, vast preparations were made in furtherance of this 
design. An immense quantity of arms and ammunitioa 
wassentintoAlbaniaandEpirus; many powerful Beys and 
Pachas in Western Turkey were engaged in the Frendi 
interests; communicaticms were opened with Macedonia and 
the Morea; the Servians prepared for op^i revdt; and a 
large army was on the point of marching from Dalmatia, to 
be joined by another from Corfu, — when Marshal Marmont 
was suddenly called off by the disastrous events of Spain 
and Muscovy, and the Greeks were again left to their own 
resources. 

These, however, had lately mcreased to an unexampled 
degree : a much freer use of arms, with many other import- 
ant privileges, had lately been permitted them ; their indufr- 
try in commercial speculations, especially the carrying trade 
of the Mediterranean during the late war, had be»i<:rpw»ed 
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with remarkable success ; their fleets covered the Grecian 
seas ; many islands were provisioned and fortified in such 
a manner as to despise attack, whilst the vigilance of the 
tyrants gradually relaxed, in proportion as the spirit and 
resources of their slaves increased. 

At length, the peculiar state of European politics ; the far* 
ment occasioned by other nations in att^oipting to recover 
their constitutional rights ; above all, the attack made by the 
Porte upon its rebellious satrap, Ali Pacha, wherein its own 
impotency was abundantly manifested, — ^these and some other 
causes, which it is not necessary to menticm, stimulated the 
Greeks to this last, and as we ardently hope, successful, in- 
surrection. They have arisen with a spirit worthy of their 
cause, to save their wives and children from barbarian lust^ 
their altars from pollution, and their beautiful country from 
desolation. 

One of the main springs of this insurrection was the He* 
t<eria^ a sodety founded at first by some patriotic Greeks, 
during the congress of Vienna, for the encouragement of 
literature and science. At its head was the learned and 
venerable Archbishop Ignatius, who liad sought an asylum 
in Italy from the treachery of the Albanian tjrrant, Ali 
Pacha. The association rapidly increased, and reckoned 
some of the most illustrious names in Eiurope amongst its 
members, when it suddenly altered its complexion with the 
nature of the times, and became a political engine for the 
emancipation of Greece. Whole tribes now entered into the 
confederacy, like those of Parga and of Suli ; nay, even Ali 
Pacha himself was admitted a member, for the sake of that 
eclat which the name of so valorous and renowned a chief 
might throw over the cause. Indeed, scarcely had two years 
elapsed from the surrender of Parga into the hands of this 
ambitious chieftain, when he issued a proclamation, declaring 
himself the firm friend of the Christians, and the protector 
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of the Greeks whom he invited to ass^sible tukfer his ban- 
ners for the extermination of thdr common enettiy, and pro* 
misedthemaconstitotionflldiarter incaSeof thdr success. 

The well-known character of Ali, however, prevented any 
reliance being placed upon these promises, especially as he 
was reluctant to open those hoards of health which he valued 
Uke Ins life-Uood. At length his affairs grew desperate } 
hii old associates fcnrsook him, hiscaptal was destroyed, and 
he himself was shut up and bea^^ed in his fintified SeraL 
Gcmo^vii^, in this dilenlma, that his only hope of safety lay 
in a general insurrection and confusion, h^ detertnined t» 
q>are no longer those treasures and resources which still re- 
mained to hlm^. He deliva^ up, therefore, to the Suliots^ 
with two thousand purses, thi^ impregnable fortresses on the 
Aeherontian hilld, and despatching to their asastanoe a corps 
of about eight hundred Zageriots, who remained fidthful 
to his cause, he enabled those hardy mountaineers to spread 
havoc and destruction among the Turkish forces ; and gaified 
time to raise up that storm which will probably sweep away 
the Ottoman barbarians from those regions whidi they have 
so long polluted. When Ismadi Pacha, alarmed at the con- 
sequences of these, measures, endeavoured to seduce die 
Suliots from thor new alliance, Ali confirmed them in it 
by fresh supplies, and the following assertion : <^ Continue 
faithfully to support me till the month of March, and die 
Sultan will then have somudi upon his hands, that we dial) 
be able to dictate to him thelaw,** 

His predictions were pardy verified; and this rebd diie^ 
tain, whose country had been ovemm snd piBaged, whose 
i^ole force had been reduced to a few thousands of bri* 
gands, and whose dominicm extended only over the Ibrti^esa 
in whfeh he was besieged, suddenly found himself, in the 
month of March, 18S1, supported and encouraged by a 
general insunncction of the Greek nadon. 



but it hfifd its ofi^ much deeper, in that unoonquerable 
9pmi of fireedom which had been for ages at vrc^; and k 
was eMoiiragfed not only by the sodetj of HeU^rists just 
mentioned, by the vast ntlttibar of tinemployed trbops vkS^ 
had been raised by the different powers in possesion of the 
Icmilui Islands, and by that fear which the Greeks b^an to 
«btertain ci all Christian powers after the surrender 6f 
Parga, — bat also by some other mdre powerful, though 
inviobk, sufqport, whidi has not yet been acknowledged. 

The war, however, against Ali, was the prdude to this 
desperate and sanguinary strug^e, which commenced in 
WattMhia and Moldavia, under Prinee Alexander Ypolanti, 
who had served with distinction in the Russian armies during 
the Frendi invasion, and obtained the rank of major-genend. 

The spirited proclamations of tins officer, and the aid he 
exp^rkooed from Michael Sutzo, Hospodar of Moldavia, 
had the effect of drawing vast multitudes to his standard, 
and aKSedns aj^peared hig^y promising for the insurgents. 
His movooients and plans, however, were all thwarted, not 
more by the machinations of an adventul^ named Theodore 
Vladh nar eaco, who a^niied to the throne of WaUadiia, now 
vacant by the unfortunate death of Alexander Sutsso, brcv 
ther to Michad, than by the timidity of the Boyars, die 
general pover^ of the iidiabitants, the wtot of arms and 
ammunitkm, as weQ as the bad spirit of the g^reatest pkut of 
his troops. Among these^ he had only one corps upon 
wttdi he could rely ; it WM composed rf about a thousand 
J^JfiUig Gredcs, ^o had lleft the diSei^^t univeruties of 
Bnh^)^ where they had been peaceably pursuing their 
studies, to attend the call of thdr country in arms, and 
ettmlate thoae glorious examples which they had contem- 
{dated in her annals. Like the ancient corps of Thebans, 
under Pelopidas, it was denominated the *^ Sacred Legion ;^ 



like those benoes^ eadi boi»ld bmudf by a sdcnm otlh to 
defend hb fltandaird to the last ; a^intheuBfiorfemateoon- 
hat which soon ensued, asd whkh put an end to the insur- 
rection of these pirovinoes, each noUy redeemed his pledge, 
and fell, covered with wounds, upon the sfKit whare he had 
stood. 

Though the tone c4! Ypulanti^s {>roclamaticm8, and of AG* 
duiel Sutzo^s decrees, was calculated to create a belirf tfaaC 
this insurrection had been countenanced by Russia, yet there 
is no reaacm to bdieve that this was the case, althoo^ the 
armies of that powar soon b^an to assemble in great force 
upon the frontiers, and toattract the eyes of Europe to that 
quarter. AU idea of aggrandizing herself at the expiense of 
her Mahcnnetan neighbour was disavowed, and we think 
justly, by Russia ; though she genanously gave mt asylum 
to such fugitives as could escape into her territories, and 
made the most noble exertions, through her amhaasador at 
the FcNTte, to prevent those sanguinary scenes of vengeance 
which took jdace at Constantinople, and all othar cities ia 
the Turkish emjnre. 

After the fatal battle in which Ypsilanti^s troops wereto- 
tally dispersed, and his sacred 1^^ sacrificed to the oowaitU 
ice of their comrades, he issued a proclamation totally differ- 
^it from his first, and having quitted the country in diflgust, 
fled into Hungary, where he was anrested by the Austrian 
authorities, and confined in a fcntress. His wisest jdanwoidd 
have been to have cut his way, with the tioops that still 
remained faithful to him, through the Turkkh territoriea, 
and jcnned the insurgents, now in arms througbout the 
south of Greece, to whom he might have l»rought impovtant 
succours. . His coadjutor, M. Sutzo, having quitted Yotri, 
with his family and adherents, sought refuge in Bessarabia, 
where he has found a generous protection against the 
iPeclamations of the Porte, which has made his unconditiiMial 
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the baas of enry accDBiiaodation wiA the Bv- 
«ian govermneiit Tlie £Eite of VladkawMoo k unknowii. 
In. tlie mean time, the two in^rtuaate profmses of MoI» 
davia and Wallachia were laid waste by the incenaed Ma* 
hrwnetans, who spared neither age nor sex, nor any rank of 
persons, in the unheard of enormities whidi they per- 



In the month of April, 18S1, when the flame of insor* 
vcotion hegBii to bum dimly in the northern districts, it 
burst out into a more fierce and durable blase in the 
scmthem provinees of the Turkish empire. The Ghredcs of 
Che Moroa were long ignorant of the occurrences that had 
taken place nordi of the Danube; which, beoomii^ first 
known to die Turks, occasioned them to regard their hdbts 
with an unusual dqpree of suqncion, and to treat them with 
extraordinary rigour. The Gireeks, upon this, expostalated 
with their tyrants, and to secure a more lement mode ot 
treatment, gave up as hostages, into the hands of ChourscUd 
Pacha of Tripolizza, many of their most distingniAfid pri- 
mates, among wh<»n was theBishcqp of Monembasb, bni&er 
to the Bey of Maina. This measure tcanquillised the ban 
ei the Turks for a time; but soon afterwards, news arrived 
that Cdocotroni*, with a few dozen followers, had landed 
from Zante, and taken a station anK>ng the jnountains of 
Caritena,and the Facha'^s suspicions were againexcited. Being 
aasured, howeirer, that Colocotroni was acting the part of a 
kkft, or robber, so common in these countries, he unwarily 
allowed tl^ Greeks to arm thonsehres lor the purpose of 
itftwrking him. This being done, Colocotroni soddady 
foimd himsdf at the head of seven or ei^t hundred 
ficdlowers, declared bimself fightii^ for the independsnoe of 

* This nMm, the branrest of the Greek eaptsins, served with nroek 
dittmctira ill Cokmel Churdi's Greek refimeiit, duxhag the late wir. 
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Gf«|oc^ add 6Dt£i^ Cktitea% whtr^ 
lnuidf^ Muhometaas to the Iwacd. This Gnsduof CdaTffis 
fidkpw^tbisiesuunpk^iaidthe TurkswhocBcapeddieirfui^ 
fld td the castle of RhiiUD) on the FelopcMUiefflan ade of the 
|(ulf (d Cormth*. Great i^gitatioii now bq^ to pcerail m 
J?airsm$ where the tiews of tbesfe proceediiigs was indus- 
triously circulated. The Turks mounted cannon on die 
caade walls, the Albanian pettde was douUed, the Eitro- 
pean consuls mDt off thdbr fSuniUes to the islands, the shops 
were all shut up, and the womai and children fled firom the 
town in all directions. A demand now made by die 
Vaiyode, diat the Greeks should driiVer up their anna, wai 
die agnal firar rebelfion ; about fifty Turks were instandy 
sMrfsaicred, iriben the vest escaped into the fortress, where 
Ib^ were besieged by the Greeks, who had reociTed « reio- 
itn timmi t of about twAre hundred men, and had pcDcared 
t fe# gons fiiHn an Hydiiot Tesad in the harbour. They 
did ]iot» however, omdnuelong in poaBession of dKiaty« 
Jtiasttff Pacha, being despatched firom Joaramia widift con>- 
ttdtadde body <^ troops^ drore out the undisaplkied Greeks 
widi great slaui^iter^ and committed themost hcncTible eiiees^ 
iaiupon those who were unaUe to escape. Aboutawedcitftk 
thi^ sMhffff Athmift was attacked; but the Mahometans r^ 
liwd into the AeropohB, taking with them about fi% of the 
prihi%al Greeks, ndtose heads diey daify cut off and ralkd 
down the walls of the dtadd, whibh was bombarded by the 
Greeks, w^ a fiew iron guns, tiEdcenfimm an Hydiiot vessd, 
tad Ranted on tlK hill of die Musaram; Inthisaege,aome4tf 
Ae ihdnumieats of ancient art sniered cohiridcarable danvge; 
The Erwrhtheum, whidi is the powder niagaaine of a TurkiA 
((aniaoB, was in imminent danger, but luckily escaped; 
that beautiful little choragic numumait called the Lantern 
gf Demosthenes, was pardculariy exposed to the fixe of a 
TufWi nMBttar, and gready nmrtibted. The Eng^ and 



tilfaer traTeUen weM coiivejed awaj to piae^ of saftty lijF 
mi Bo^sh bi% of war^ ^hiM die natiVe fenuS^ of 'dn 
intereotii^ pkoe aaseiiibled at tlie PivfeiiB to ebbdtk, as they 
could, arid fly for refuge to .the neigHbourmg hilasAs. Ill 
about dtree weeks, the eitj of MhierTa was agiin in pok 
^esnon of its idfidel hMs^ asnsted hy a bodj df tgfobpk fraa 
Negropont^ liho tdok a tIerriUe revenge tbr tfiti ten^pofitaj 
exclusion. 

In die mean dm^, the insurrection spread like wild-ftf* 
among the sotith^m prdvinces. Many cities, towns, anrf 
villages, were utterly abaiidoned by the Mnssulhieti^ and 
di^ sta^idtol of the Cross a^^ain SbaJbed over the wiming 
Crescent. The Turks of the Mofirea, to the ninhber ofabbut 
twMty-five thousand men; capable of beilring arnis^ shnt 
themselyes up, with th^ faanlies, in the fortresses and waBed 
towns, whilst thetounCry ufasoreErun by indepaodent baods^ 
under eb{>tains who had nf eidth isdid iiifluence eDoc^ i» 
ooUeot assodates. They were in general bbdfy arhied, in 
^reat want of p roi'iA ais, and iidbrmatioa ; tfaey had no 
maps or charts, or military chest, and ware extremely areM 
from <£sdipline. All wished to c(Mnmand, and tiie eaptXna 
w^re particularly jealous dT each oflier; one of dife Hatred 
of them^ ntoied Cairraggii, was^diot tfarou^ ihi bock in "k 
iline-house i^ Pati^Ms by a rival, irho was envious ctf lim 
faine. AQ sh^ed an flfvefsioh fihxn th^ mixttire of fdreigoxm 
in th^ co^s^ for £ear of their introdndng'nkxM 6f "Eian^' 
peto diseipKne ; ttey refused far a kmg time lotrib 10131^' 
oath of fidelity ; they preserved no secrecy in tfa^ ^pGfk^ 
doM or their coundh, which wfete bdd in the opisti Hr^, 
whei^e the deqpaitdies were read iii the ptesencfe of flB. tlie- 
Greek pridiates, too, who onght to have exerted thaili^ve» 
in pfomo&ig the general good) loo often mctHioe& it tl^' 
thm private interests; aiid$ b«i^enipidyedascMnk»Warie^ 
of die troopil, bribed die ca jrtms to c<Aiiire at their bf^^> 
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heMes. The best soldiers were the Mainotes, a savage 
people, who have in some degree preserved thdr freedom 
erver mnce the daysof theandent Laoedaemonians, whose ter- 
ritory they occupy. These, like their Spartan predecessors, 
always fight in a separate body: they were engaged at the 
pay of about fifity [nastres per man, which subsequendy fell 
to Airty. The Bey of this people, and his brodior, have 
highly distinguished themselves in the present contest. Hia 
son also, named Illia, a fine youth, aged twenty years, feQ 
in a manner worthy of the best times of Greece. Being 
out with his uncle on an expedition into Rumelia, and ea- 
gaged in a skirmish with the Turks, he was cut off from the 
main body with seven of his fbUowers, and closely pursued 
by the enany, who loudly exhorted each other to take him 
alive. IlHa, upon this, turning round as if about to render 
lumself up to his pursuers, gave his friends an oppcMtunity 
of eScafung: then, firing his pistols into the midst of his foes, 
and dedaring that he would never live to grace die triumph 
of a Pacha, he plunged his sword into his own heart, and 
fell dead before their feet 

The manners of these savage mountaineers resemUe, in 
many instances, those <^ the most ancioit Gre^s ; among 
them may be mentioned a sovereign contempt of their an- 
tagonists, expressed in those sarcastic indecorous terms and 
actions before a combat, which distinguish the Homeric 
diie£k They have an averaon from the use of artillery, 
depending for thdr success upmi the musket, and upon the 
sabie in dose action. 

Sudi was the nature of the Greek troops in the eariy pert 
of the insurrection, before they became ameiionited by heU 
ter cBs^pline, and animated by better feelings. It cannot, 
therefore, be a matter of much surprise, that they made 
slow progress against an enany, superior in all the mcOerid 
of war; accustomed to ccMnmaad; teave, both frmn moral 
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and religious fedings ; and resolute in defetidfalg to tlie 
utmost extremity those fortressea and citad^ into which 
they had retired, and which, unattacked by artillery, (where^ 
in the Greeks are particularly deficient,) may be deemed al- 
most impr^nable. 

The forced however, which has pvoved of grei^est service 
to the cause of the Greeks, and to which, in all probal^y, 
they will owe the acquiation of liberty, arises from thrir 
naval armaments. From the little rooky isles of Hydra, 
Spezm, Poros, and Ipaara, those thunderbolts of war hatve 
proceeded, which have almost annihilated the Ottoman navy, 
and finrmed the most powerful bulwarks of the champicms 
of the Cross. During the glorious annals of Grecian his* 
tory, these rocks were unnoticed, and almost unknown; it 
was only after the total subjugation of the country by the 
infidels, that they reodved inhabitants. Settlers then 
crossed over from the adjoining continent, to escape the 
horrors of persecution, and finding there convenii^it bar* 
hours, and coasts inaccescdble to large vessels, they soon 
•b^;an to form a small marine, and giaduaUy to acqi&ce 
w^th by commerdal speculaticms. Their protected situa- 
tion, the barrenness of their soil, and their insignificant 
numbers, preserved them, during the infancy of their state, 
from those annual and disastrous vimts which the other isles 
ai the Archipelago recdved from the Capudan Pacha and 
the Turldsh fleet ; and when their increasing prosperity and 
strength began to attract the notice ^ the Divan, they had 
acquired sufficient means to ward off the enony, by paymg 
a small annual tribute, and supplying the Ottoman navy 
with a corps of seamen. Thus these Inrave and ardent 
islanders, eclipsing all th^ neighbours in nautical skill, as 
well as commercial enterprise, proceeded nqpidly in their 
prosperous career, until they almost monopolized the carry- 
ing trade of the Levant; and, profiting by the English occu- 
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pgpon of Maki^ by the Freaoh inra^icm of Spain, and hy 
that po99e9$ioii vhich each fora^ power took of the Ionian 
islands, acquired 9. very large capital, as well as an extensive 
navy, whiph ha9 rivalled even the ancient ^ry of Salaniis 
and Mycale. 

At the coQim^cenieiit of the present insurreedon, the 
^ydriot n^rdumts possessed goe hmidred and tw^^ 
im^elsi Imilt front the splendid pkie forests of Olympia, the 
^r^pB^ burdm of which was four hundred tons, the num- 
bet of guns eighteen, and of hands fifty. The Spezziotes 
bad mxtj^ sinnlar to the above in burden and in comi^^ment ; 
wdulst the Ipsanots had an equal niimber, but of a larger 
Gonstruction. 

The returns of commerce in these isles became bo consi* 
deoable, that the refinements of opulence soon made consi^ 
deiable progress. The bouses ope built in a mixed style <^ 
Gaetk and Italian ardntecture, and in many cases fturnidied 
with the finest avtides of £urope«imanufocture> Both the 
apfiarelaad the food of the inhabitants are much better than 
£dls to the lot of thm continental brethren : an efficient 
police is establifhed in their towns ; and the public govenu 
mei^ intrusted to the Gerontes, or Elders, is (fistinguidied 
by a high degree of energy and integrity. PuMic banks are 
abo founded in their d^, and the great capitalists, who 
have themselves been engaged in commercial ^terprise, lend 
out their paon^y to advoiturers, at the rate of ten, fifite^ 
or ^en twenty pepeent upon the proceeds of the Toyage. 
The tyival aqptains, who are at die same time prindpid 
4iip«waers, are resp^HMible in Aese transactions; but every 
membor of the carew, down to the lowest cabinJ)oy, has a 
dure in Ae ^peculation. Each sailor thus becomes more 
oar less a mjerdiant, wlulst he learns the propriety, and reaps 
Ae benefit, of industry, activity, and good conduct Brom 
snch a beginoii^, and by such means, did these island^' 



9mve at a degn^ of iDd^endeocf and powir unlpiowii to 
the other suhjects of Mahometan defl|»twm: bj such meaaa 
^ey have shaken th^ deBpotiam to its v^ fbundat^om; 
hfi,ve led on their countrymen in the paths of victcMry; afldi 
^h&wn to all the world that the cajMibiUtics of the Grqfi|| 
^barapter, like those c^ its soil, aine nniw^paired, an^^ttf^ 
the J 9ire still able to acquire apd to adorn th||t Task amcNpg 
th^ states of ^Qurpp^, £rom ^hicb they h^ve been b^ ktfig 
«MMU7ed 

The contest in Southern Greece proceeded slom]fs <li 
might be expected from the mfw« of the parties ^aotgngiA 
The Turks were cof^^ned principally to th^T ^^rtntnm 
and the Greeks, in an insurgent, though very undisciplined^ 
state iinder their captains, whp did not always %£pree anw^ 
themaelvesL The b^t and li^yest of th^u were, Colooo*- 
troni and the Bey of Maina, amoQg^ th^ Moreotea; MaiT^ 
Xfxy»rdatQ^ in the ^Ktol^an axid Acai^nanian districts; a«d 
Ulysses, a noted young polihar, or Alb a n i a o warrior, who 
had served with great distinction in the armies of All Fach% 
find who now carried death and d^iitructi^ among tfaa 
Turks throughout the South of Thess^ly, the defile of 
Mount (Eta, and th^ region about Pam^^f»u& In the 
meantime the commotion spr^ throu^ all tha pvoviaces, 
and nwv)^ of th^ islands; from afmfi cf which the MjJhomcH 
tan^ wher^ they were few in numbar compwmi with thsk 
ChHstian sulyects, thou^t it prudent to redre. In revenge 
foK this, indiscriminate slaughter and the most uwi^ pamsb- 
ments were inflicteci upon niingey>diiy victima in the la^gps 
cities of the empire, and oth^ {dj^cefl wheffe the. Mnqsuhnett 
out-numbered the Christian pppukitiofo* Xhe ea^ecutian^ 
Yfaich took place in the capijt^l of th$ emfife, apd Smyni% 
alone, would fill a volume. At lengtjh, ip the month of 
April, it was deternujo^ by the Divan, to strike terror, if pDs- 
^le, iqto the insurgents, by a piece of cruelty almost unpa^. 
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\Ae3L The I^itriarch of Constanttnople waa a man veil^ 
rated by all ranks of people for hb talents, his disposhi0n^ 
and his truly apostolical character. This excdlent parsao, 
aftor haying been compelled to publish an anathema against 
Ins Inrethren in arms, was suddenly sdzed by the Turkish 
soldiery as he came from the performance of divine wordiip 
OB Etfter Sunday, and hanged ignonunioudy in his ponti- 
fieal rdbes, before the gate of his own catl^draL Three 
archlHshops in his train were carried off and executed in a 
similar mannar before the docvs of othar churdies, and cig^t 
priests of his hous^old shared thesame fate; all the Chril»> 
tian churches in the dty ware then attacked and pllaged, 
and desecrated by every posdUe act which imjue^ and ma- 
figni^ could suggest The bodies of these eminent person- 
^BgtBy having been exposed to the scorn €i the populace du- 
ring the whdie day, ware then cut down, dragged throt^ the 
streets by tibe heels, and cast into the sea by Jews, who were 
cmpbyed in this destestaUe act by the Mussuhnen, to diew 
their utter ccmtempt for Christianity. The nominal pretaiee 
for this impious cruelty was a suqncion diat the unfortunate 
patriarch had assisted the wretched family cf Prince Morusi, 
who had been lately executed as a traitor, in thar escape 
fipom Constantinople. The atrocious deed oocaaoned some 
remoQStnuices from the ambassadors ci the different Chris- 
tian powers at the Porte, and led eventually to the recall of 
Baton StrogoDoff, the Russian minister. The body of the 
patriarch, having beai found floating <m the waves of the 
Botphorus, was secretly conveyed to Odessa, where it was 
krterved ^th the honours due to his exalted rank and dia- 
racter. ¥cr several days after this execution, unlimitfirf 
ponniasion fbt the slaughter of Christians was granted to 
the lioaitious sddiery ; when so many victims peridied by 
thek hands, so many by the sword of the executioner, and 
so many fled from the scene of horror, that fears were- 
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entertmiied f<nr die safe^ of the capital, wUch dqpends prin- 
cipally upon the industry and acdvity of its Greek pc^pula* 
lion for the necessaries of life. 

These transacti(Ni% instead of crushing, served only to 
rouse the indignant sprit of the insurgents throughout aU the 
provinoes to tenfold exertions, and to acts of dreadful retri- 
bution. The contest now became stamped with a character 
of peculiar £effocity, when Demetrius Ypsilanti, brotfaar 
to Frinee Alexander, arrived in the Morea, with a small 
train of f<Jlowers, but with a very oonnderable sum of 
■louey, and was almost unanimously placed at the head of 
the insurgait troops. A central junta, or senate, also was 
eatabUshed at Calomata; prodamatiiMis were issued to th^ 
Greeks^ as well as tofor^gn powers, and the introducdcAi of 
some sort of order and gova-nment was attempted. The 
Turks, on the other hand, b^an in haste to prepare a naval 
armament, but were sadly at a loss how to man their fleets, 
havii^ taking the precaution to impriscm or put to death 
the only effective part of the complement, namely the Gredc 
sailors. In the meantime they o&at orders to all their great 
officers throughout the empire, for disarming the Christian 
{Nq>ulation, a measure which led to innumerable acts of 
crudity on the one side, and retaliation on the other. Dread- 
fill outrages were committed by the Turks at Smyrna and 
Adrianojde, which were repaid by the Greeks upon the 
Mahometans captured in vesa^ or taken at the surrender 
of fortresses, particularly that of Navarino, where the Turks 
delipndfid thonsdves with so much obstinacy, as to eat not 
only the flesh of horses, dogs, and every disposable animal^ 
but the bark of trees and shrubs, mixed up with their scanty 
su(q[dy of me^ ; nay, it is even, said that human beings 
furnished th^n with a sustenance, until every hope of rdief 
had vanished. It was at this u^;e that the Gre<»an heroine, 
Robolina, first distinguished herself. This high-minded 

Vol. IIL Part II. R 
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fi^male belonged to one of the first fttnilieB in the tale d 
Speesia; her huaband had been executed by the Sultan on 
a frivolous and false pretenpe, and for mne years she 
never put off her mourning weeds^ She never let the 
defflre <^ vengeanoe sleeip zn her breilstj and when the 
flame of insurrectiim first exploded iuGteeo^ she eeofiajfii 
the resources of a laige fortune in the equipment of thieef 
tessels of war^ with whidi fthe ranged h^aelf among the 
captains of the fleet She was deterred by nodfmgeraor 
fatigues from eocOunteiAi^tbe duties both cf naval and mi>t 
litary warfare ; bat^ taking her two sons^ quite youths, ai 
her associates in every expedition, she scnimated them by 
her ejdlortadots to revenge their fatber^s deaths and exh^ 
inted in her own conduct the best example of courage and 
good (discipline. About this time, the Greek army was 
jmned by Mr. Gtnrdon, a Scotch gentleman of large fortunei 
and as hrge a stock at atthusiasm, who aocepCed the situ- 
ation of aid-de-camp to Ftince Ypsilanti^ and accompanied 
his arttty in all its inovem^its. Continual success now be- 
gan to attadd ufiori the naval annaments dP the insuigenfta-* 
They had the good ftntime to surprise a I'uridsh corrette 
and two brigs, in the roads of Milo, which th^ carried by 
a ctrnp-de-maini Tliey also captured mair^ Ottoman meiv 
chantmen in the Archipefaigo and other parts <^ the Levant 
Haiong takoi a large vessd fiill of pilglims from Meoc% 
hear the island of Cyprus^ th^ diewed themselves but too 
strongly indindd to retaliation, by putting them all to 
death, afW having insulted them with the ofer of- VpiV^j 
^rineh was indignantly refused. 

in the mean time the affiurs of the MoreiL went on veiy 
favolttaUiy to the Greeks. Thdr genend congress had ra- 
iaoved from Calmnata to Argos; Napoli di Bamania, the 
strongest fortress in Pek{K>nnesus, was invested by tibm 
troops; Patiass was taken, though the Turkakept 
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ikm df the citadel, and, by their subsequent sorties, laid the 
tdwii in ruins. The successes of the insurgents in Europe^ 
and the revolt of Samos, which now took place, ware re^ 
▼enged by the Turks in the most atnxnous manner, upod 
the unfcNTtimate Greeks of A^ Minor. An immense num-^ 
Der of furious Mussufanen assembled together in the vidmty 
bf Scala Nova, committed the ihbst terrible outrages; and 
the pacific aty of Alvali, where the most extensive academy 
of Giredan literature and sdence had been established, was 
Soon afterwards involve in utter ruin. This appeared as if 
done in revenge for the disasters suffered by the Turkish 
fleet which had been compdled ib ire^re Vith disgrace intd 
tfie Dardanelles, after the loss of a liirge line of battle-ship; 
to which the Greeks det fire in the Gulf of Adramytiutn. 

The successes; however, which the insurgents experienced 
in the Morea; together with their spirited proclamations, had 
the effect of drawing powerful succours to their cause from 
(cKIRdrcttt parts of l^urop^, in foreign adventurers, as well a$ 
in arms and other equipments for thdr troops. The Gireek 
merdhLant^ dF L^iom; alone, are said to have forwanled sup^ 
plies to their countrymen of the value of 20,000/: By these 
means, whilst Ali Pasha continued to engage the attention 
of a large part of the Turkish army in Ejnrus; Ulysses 
gained conriderable advantages in Thessaly; and a general 
insurrectioii of the inhabitants of Cassandra and the sur- 
ncmnding district, forced the Mahometans in that quarter, 
to retire into Saloniclii ^or safety. Revolts took place in 
Cypriis and in Candia, followed by tl» niost horrible mas- 
sacres. The Russian minister ill vun protested against 
these sangmnary measures of the Turkish government, and 
in vain endtetoured to secure privil^es and protection to 
A^ differing Christians ; the ultunatum of his government 
iMSl^ rejected, and insults offb-ed to Us own person, he left 
the Ottoman capital and retired to Odessa. The praise^ 
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worthy efforts of Lord Stiadgford, the English miiiMfeer^ 
have had, subsequently, a much hiqppier effactin mitigatiiig 
the ferocity of Turkish vengeance. 

On the 8d of August, the Greek army of the Morea, 
under Prince YpsUanti, signalized itself by the reductioa of 
Napoli di Malvoisia, a strong place <m the eastern coast of 
Peloponnesus; whilst the naval armaments of the two 
powers combated for a time, with various success. Sevend 
Turkish transports were attacked and burnt on the cokst of 
Natolia; and, in the banning of October, the Ottoman fleet 
diased a small squadron of the enemy into the Port of 6a- 
laxithi, on the Gulf of Lepanto, which it destrc^ed together 
with the town. After this exploit, and furnishing Patrass 
with all the necessary materiel of war, it swept the coasts of 
the Morea ; and then separated into two diviaons, one of 
which threatened Hydra, without daring to attack it, carried 
o£Paquantityof small craft from various other islands, and 
sailed up the Dardanelles with a number of Christian o^ 
tives, hanged to the yard-arms, some by the neck, others by 
the hair, many by the feet, and several in a manner too 
atrocious to mention. This horrid spectacle, gratifying as 
it was to the populace who viewed it with acclamations, was 
displeasing to the Sultan, who degraded the admiral and 
several of his captains. 

Whilst the Turkidi fleet was engaged in the destruction of 
Galaxithi, the army of the Morea under Ypsilanti, was jcnned 
by a large corps und^ the command ot Colocotroni, befioie 
Tripolizza ; this city, the capital of the province, was garri- 
sonedby about ^ht thousand troops under the Caimacaan 
or Lieutenant of Chourschid Pacha, who had been ocd^^ed 
away to take the command of the Ottoman army besippng 
Ali Bacha. On the 15th of October, after many i 
had been made in vain, Colocrotroni succeeded in 
possesnon of the jdace, principally by the treadieiy of a 
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large corps of Albanians which formed part of the garrison. 
The Turks obstinately defended themselves for a long time 
in the houses after the Greeks had entered the dty, but 
were at length entirely subdued ; when every species of atro- 
city' was conimitted against the wretched inhabitants that 
the imagination can suggest. The details are too horrible 
for publication, and they exdted such disgust in the mind of 
the commander-in-cluef, that he put forth a proclamation 
expressive of his indignation, and threatened to withdraw 
himself entirely firom the cause, if such enormities were re- 
peated. The plunder of this city, into which the principal 
Turkish families of Peloponnesus had retreated, with their 
treasures, at the commencement of the insurrection, richly 
rewarded the captors. After an immense booty had been 
surreptitiously carried off by private hands, espedally by 
the Mainotes, twenty millions of piastres are said to have 
been paid into the public treasury : but the greatest acqui- 
sition to the Greeks was, a vast quantity of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and other necessaries for carrying on the war. Their 
cause, however, suffered much in the eyes of Europe, by 
the cruel, and in some instances, perfidious, revenge which 
they took upon their conquered enemies. This disgust was 
mcreased by the proclamation of Ypsilanti, and the retire- 
ment of Mr. Gordon from the service, although the motives 
which actuated this gentieman were greatiy misrepresented, 
and accounts, highly unfavourable to the Greeks, were attri- 
buted to him, when they really came from a gentieman of 
tKe same name attached to our embassy at Vienna. It is far 
from our intention to apologize for the conduct of the 
Greeks at TripoUzza, where they descended from the high 
ground of patriots to that of assassins, and by which they 
incensed all Christian powers against tiiem, gave cause for 
their calimrniators to rejoice, and stopped the succours both 
in . money and arms which their friends in this and other 
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pations were zealously preparing to send tbeiD. B14I atffl H 
must be considered that they had npt only centuries 4ai the 
most dreadfiil outrages to goad than to revenge, but the mas- 
sacres of Constantinople, Smyrna and Aivali, the murder gI 
their patriarch, and the desecraticm of thar temples, were 
fresh in their reco^eption. Above all, when they entered 
Tripolizza, one of the first spectacles that met their fyes wb^ 
that of their hostages, to the number of three hundredi 
l3ring murdered in the streets. With swords in their hands^ 
they must have been more than men if they had not avenged 
these enormities, and the strictest moralist would pcffai^ 
make some allowance for the crimes which th^ fuiy instil 
gated them to commit. Let it be f$aid a|sQ to thdir credit 
that they spared, in this indiscriminate slaughter, the life of 
the young Bey of Corinth, on account of his humane cha* 
racter, and restored to the inexorable Chourschid Padia, the 
females of his harem, at the intercession of the British au-. 
thorities in Corfu. 

But though the Greeks lost ground in public opinion by 
the enormities which followed the ciqpture of "[^ripcdizsay yet 
they gained great advantages, not only in the materiel of 
war, but in that consolidation, as it iifere, of their cause 
which thence ensued. All ranks were iiow fully compro- 
mised, and felt assured that libealy or exterminaticm would 
\)e their ultinfiate f^rte. The extent aUo of this victioy gave 
them a consequence in their own eyes which they did m^ 
possess before, and the ponquest of so powerftd a capita^ 
promised them a speedy reduction of the province. A 
senate w^i^ immediately organised at Tripolizza, which was 
subsequently cpnvened in Corinth, and is at ^ tipie b^ 
in Napoli di Romania. 

This success was fdlowed by smne brilliant movements of 
Ulysses in Thessaly, who penetrated to tlie very envinmaof 
Larissa, and in conjunction with the Suliotes, defeated several 
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MMTJM of Mu0Buhnen in the tenitories of Afi Pacha* At die 
mmMBe tame, the Ottoman government was senonalj aknned 
by acn account of insunrectunis in Serria, as well as of hos« 
tilities actually commenced against its eastern provinces hy 
the Schah of Perna, A great victory gained by this mon* 
mreh over die Ottoman f<»x;es near Bagdad, and the necesaty 
oi watchisg the motions of an immense Russian army upon 
the northern boundaries of the en^nr^, occasioned infinite 
^flmbaarrassment to the SuMime Porte, and rendered it indt- 
pdble of sending against die insurg^ts that overwhelmii^ 
£»roe which would probably have crushed their rinng hopes 
Ibrever. 

N(Nr was it by land cmly that Ae Greeks were sudcessfid 
over their enemies. The conquest of Tripolizza was sue* 
oeeded by a complete naval victory gained over^the Ottoman 
fleetoff Ci^ Chesi, on the coast of Zante, soon after it had 
aailedfiom the Gulf of Lepanto, when it burned the town of 
Galaxithi. This fleet conasted of thirty-two diips ; two off 
wUch w«pe seventy-fours, — rix, fiigates, — ^diree, corvettes,— 
land the rest, br^s, the least of whidi was equal in size and 
coHi|dement to the largest of the twenty-eight Vessels which 
composed the Greek squadron. The action took {dace 
about the break of day, very near to the shores of Zante^ 
which were lined with inhabitants, amongst whom the moat 
intense anxie^ for the event prevailed. The Turks being 
ranged in a samcircular line, sixteen of the largest Greek 
vessels dadied at th^ centre, whilst the other twelve formed 
into a line and advanced to the assistance of th^ comrades, 
whenever it was necessary. Victory was not long doubtful; 
a Turkish corvette was instandy carried by boarding, and 
two frigates were dismasted, when fourteen ships separated 
themselves from die line, and fled towards the coasts of the 
Morea, whilst the rest took refuge in the Bay of Zante* 
One of these latter, a seventy-four, was followed to the very 
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oitnuice of the port by a fimall GteA Teaed whadi com- 
pletd^ cr^[^)led it, and killed many of itscrew. The nain 
body of the fleet pursued thdr flyii^ oieniies to the oppo- 
site coast €i Pekyonnesus, drove them on shore, and burnt 
their vessels. 

These advantages were succeeded by others equally kn- 
portant. The Suliotes, under thar distinguished leader 
Botzari, gained a vary amaderaUe victory ovor Bashon 
Bey, whom they drove up to the vary walls of Joannina ; 
and thou^ the patriots e^qierienced great losses at Cassan- 
dra, yet these wereamplyrepaidby the surrender of Athens, 
Thebes, Triccala, and Phorsala, to Ulysses and his oc^ 
league Pallascas ; but more particularly by that of Corinth, 
to the army under Ypsilanti and ColocotrcmL At this 
Jatter jdace immense treasures were found, great part of 
which was immediately distributed among the troops; 
tuther also was transferred the provisional gQVtfnmi»it of 
Greece, of which Alexander Mavrocordato was president. 

Though the new year (1822) b^an under such auspi- 
cious drcumstances, it was not long before f<»rtune began to 
frown. The Ottoman fleet, having left the Dardanettes, 
threw succours into the strong fortresses of CcHTon, ModiHi, 
and Patrass, and bong joined by a sqiiadron fixnn A%iers, 
gained the advantage in an engagement with the Hydriots, 
whose Admiral, named Tombas, was blown up withhb 
ship into the air. The Samians also having made a descent 
upon the Isle of Sdo, in which they put a conaderahle 
number of Turks to the sword, oocaooned a renewal of the 
most horrid massacres in Smyrna and Ccmstaatinople, at 
which latter place eighty hostages of the first fiMnilies in 
Sdo, were instantly given up to the executioner. The 
Turkish fleet also landed its troops upon that unfortunate 
island, where they committed those atrocious enormities 
which have filled the whole of Christendom with horror. 
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BttttheoKoiiBiitaiice of allotlien mostadv^rae to the 
Muae of Ae Greeks was, the capture and death <^ the old 
lion. All Padia, in the month of February. This event set 
at liberty a very large portion of the Ottoman troops in 
Albania, and enabled their ocmmiflnder, Chourschid Pacha* 
to Goneentrate his forces and march upcm the Morea, nHiiete 
diflsenoons had ccHnmenced amcmg the captains and the 
mendbers of govermnait, to the great detrim^t of puUie 
affiurs. 

It is said that Ulysses, who commanded the defiles of 
Thermopylae, aware of these dissensions, adiqpted ihe very 
mode of allaying them with which Themistoeles threatened 
the Pdopcmnesians at the Parsian invaoon. ike retired, 
after a t£f^t skirmish, tnxaoL his commanding flituation^ and 
allowed the barbariaim finee ingress into the Mcxea, whese 
they quickly retook the Aerocoiinthus, and oUiged the re- 
fractory Greeks to unite for the {neservation ci their com* 
mon liberty. Choursdud Pacha, one of the most brave 
and experienced commanders in the Turkish enpire, wu 
soon aftorwards recalled and put to death at Larissa, tm 
suspicion of having secreted ioft his own use a part of All 
Pacha^s treasures. At the end oi this year the spiritsof the 
Gredcs revived with unusual successes : in a brilliant action 
off Tenedos, they blew up the Turidsfa admiral in aship of 
the largestdass, and drove the rest of his fleet, in a crippled 
state, lor refuge bdund the f<xt8 o[ the Dardanelles; it 
afkerwatds attempted twice to put to sea, and carry sucooun 
to the besieged fortresses, but was each time driven bask 
with disgrace. 

ThedOth of Novraober was ngnalised by the surrender 
o! Niqpoti di Romania, which had been invested ever since 
the commencement- of the insurrection, and which, for its 
impregnable rituation, mi^t be styled the Gibraltar, of thet 
Mouea. At this place the provirional gpfvemment was im*. 
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jHfecliMd^ instalkd, aad tfai» wcimes to the Greeks pofkin 
«)f PdopcniiMsas, alteugfa dieCastksof Cofoii, Modon,«iid 
'BiOVMH ci^ renuuB mreduoed. Winter did not pat aitop 
totlie«lniggleftofthec(Hnbatant8. On the dStk Deoember, 
H wdl^qppCTnted army of twelve thousand Muifwhiwfijfeom 
Albania, attacked the d^f^Messalon^ in Acanunn, aadl 
had b^un to aaoend the raniparto with scaling ladden, 1 
they were bravdy repulsed by the ganiscm aodthe i 
and retreated to their camp with the loss of five hundnd 
killed, and a proportionate number wounded. In Ihem^it 
of the 81st, they precipitately broke up thenr camp and en- 
deavoured to retreat, leaving behind them all their ba g gag e, 
artiOery, and tents, Iutec€qE9ted, however, in their flight by 
tlw river AAAna, whidi happ^Md to be mu<^ swoHen by 
rain, they attempted to save themselves by diflpersag in 
smidl parties, but were tor the most part killed <Nr taken 
{tt is o ner s by the victorious Greeks, T%tiis freedom was 
restored to all the notlhem provinces of Greda Propria ) 
the standard of the cross waved over the rains of the Fmtn 
dKnon; and fdopcmnesus saw not a Mahometan widimila 
boundaries, ea^cept those besieged in the fortresses afco^e* 

BnClnmReu, 

Great pteparationd were made, durfaig the winter, by the 
liational congress at NepoU di Romania, for Ae ensdng cann 
paign. A fleet dT one hundred and fifty vessels was well-man^ 
ned and equij^^ed, whikt the army was raised tx> the number 
of fifty thousand efieetive troops, and placed under the most 
aldeoflleers. Cdocotroni took the principal omunand in Pe^ 
lopcnmesus, which, according to a new (hvirion made by the 
prorisional government, is called Soudiem Greece. Ulysses 
was appointed chief in Eastern Greece, which extends from 
Athens to Eeitun; and Marco Botzari in the Western divi* 
(Mm, which oompr^ends Etolia and Acamania. The prin- 
cipal seat of war became now transferred to the northern 
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^arteof The88fJy andMacedona; wl|itlMr a Inqge aaaa- 
nent was despatched in March, under the rftwiwidof 
Prinoe Mavrocordato^ who was fKXxsDpaidedbyUlysnsaiid 
his corps; the Greek fleet dbo disenoborked a comdentUe 
body of troops at Cassandra. The khuds dP NegiopoHle 
and C^odia were reduced, with the exceptian of « mi|^ 
forticsouicaA; aod aU the Turks expelled from Thasos, 
from -wbfesoce the Ottoman navy was supplied with tasbor. 
The r^ezvous iq[qpointed for the Ottoman army dotinad 
|p act against the Gredu, wasl^arissa, wad the cmmmiiid 
given tp t)|e Pacha of Scutari, iqcwn whom the QiTMiplacea 
gnat idianoe. The 0eet iilso of the Sqhan bepg iditM 
|S ready again to lake the sea, wad expects the a^triw ^»^ 
operation of the Algerines and other allied powers. 

Such is the stale oS affiars aocoidnig to the last mMoOB^ 
PossiUy bdEbre our flheets go to the press some decisiT^ oo- 
tions may take place which shall materiaDy akertherdMte 
flituatioii oS the contending partks, At $(ay rate, we must 
admire the cfibrts already made by tbe Oreclc patriots, witi| 
sudb triffing means, imd against sudi enormous diaadran^ 
tages. They have not only maintained tfaemsslves ag aim ^; 
the Turks, but have made a constant, steady jvogress, u\ 
their contest for freedom, and that almost exclusively by 
their own exertions and resources. Now, indeed, puUic 
opinion, in all Christian states, appears to sympathize with 
them in thdr struggle : Grermany is sending forth sup|4ic^ 
in men and officers; and Great Britain is raising a publio 
subscription for thdr asnstanee. It is well, perhaps, for 
thf Gh-eeks, that these succours have been thus deferred.. 
Long servitude had engendered many vices in thdr dharac-. 
ter, which were to be eradicated only by continued an^ 
painful exertions; the more severe their struggle for libertyj^ 
the better will they appreciate that blessing, and the more 
carefully will they guard it; thrir reverses will have taught 
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them to be patient and persevering, to lay asde jeakmne^ 
and .diflsetiflionBy to beur. with eadi other^s infirmities, to^ 
sucootir e^h other^s dktzesses, and to cultivate in adversity 
those virtues which may adorn their more prosperous 
fortunes. . To that prosperity, the goal of their most anxious 
widies, ve haive no doubt they are now hastening: the flame 
of ISierty, now kindled in their bosoms, cannot be extin- 
guidied; they Inll go on till they have rescued thdr wives 
and children from pdlution, till they have re^conquered the 
sqmldues of thdr glcHrious ancestcnrs, and erased the mark 
of alarery from th&r brows. Their native ingenuity and 
taste in arts and science will then revive with double lustre ; . 
for prosperi^, contrasted with the previous debasement da, 
quick intelligent people, is sure to give a peculiar energy to 
the puUic mind. Europe will then see ertaUished on those 
scenes, of present desdation, an indqpaident kii^dom, pos- 
sesdag rights worthy of defmce, and privileges wcnrthy of 
eaoLjoymmti she will see fimatioiam replaced by toleration, 
and the sword of violence by the sceptre of justice; she 
will see his most sacred rights restored to man^ apd the 
altars of God purified fitim profanadon. 
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rTtaE following Poem is firom the pen of a young antbor of ifreat proii^ 
and rising Tame, He has begged ns to withhold his name, ^« beuff 
unwillingr he says, *« to risk any notice he majr have gained^ so 
trifling aproductki as «The Romance of the LUy/ '^The epithet " tnfling^ 
mi^be applicable to the piece with reference to its lengtti, but we are 
ooiddent our readers wiU not deem it so on the score of merit. We thiidL 
that, in more than one passage of wildness and original beauty, they wffl 
be reminded of Mr. Shelley 



Ever love the lily pak, 

The flower of ladies' breasts ; 
For there is passion on its cheeky 
Its leayes a timorous sorrow speak, 
And its perfiime sighs a gentle tale 
To its own young bnds, and the wooing gale. 

And the piteons dew that near it rests. 
It is no earthly common flower 
For man to pull, and maidens wear 
On the wreathed midnight of their hrfr. 
Deep affection is its dower ; 
For Venns kissed it as it spnmg, 
And gave it one immortal tear, 
When the forgotten goddess hung. 
Woe-bowed, o'er Aden's daisied bier : 
Its petals, brimmed with cool sweet air, 
Are chaste as the words of a virgin's prayer— 
And it lives alight in the greenwood shade, 
like a love-thought, chequered o'er with fear. 
In the memory of that self-same maid. 

I ever have loved the Wy pale, 
For the sake of one whom heavcm has ta'en 
Rom the prison of man, the palace of pain. 

In antumn, Mary, thou didst die ; 

(Die! no, thou didst not— but some other way 
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Wentesi ib Uiss ; sne could not die like men ; 
Immortai into immortality 
She went;) our sotrows know she went, and theri 
We laid her in a grassy bed 

(The mortal her) to sleep for erer, 
And there was nought abore her head, 
No flower to b«id, no( leaf to quirer. 
At length, in spring, her beauty dear. 
Awakened by my wdl<*known tear, 
And at its thrill returning, 
Or her love and anguish burning. 
Wrought spells within the earth ; 

For a faimian bloom^ a baby flower^ 
Uprose in talismanie birth ; 
Where foliage was f<»foid to wave. 

Engendered by no seed, or showery 
A lily grew on Mary's grave. 

last eve I lay by that blossom fairy 
Alone I lay to think and we^, 

An awe was on the fMiing ho^ ; 

And midst the sweetness of the flower 
lliere played a star of phunagef rare, 

Abird fmn off the ebon ire^, 
Thaigiow o*er midnif^t's rodiy steep ; 
One of those whose ^lious eyes 

In myriads sown the restless sees, 
And thinks what lustrous dew there fa^ 
Upon the violets of the skies ; 
And to itsdf unnumbered ^ties 

Sang that angel nightingale, 
Secrets of the heavenly cities ; 
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And many a stnnige and fcarfal word^ 
'Which in her arbovr she had hoaid« 
When theooiirt of senqphssale 
1*0 seal some ghost's eternal fSnte ; 
And the wind, beneath whose current deej^ 
iffy sool was pillowed in her deep— 
Thus breathed die mystid warbler's tale :-*^ 

King Balthasar has a tower of gold, 
And mbies pave his hall ; 

A magic sun of diamond blaaes 
AboTO his palace wall ; 
And beaming spimes play round in maies^ 
With locks of inomse o'^ them rolled; 
Voung Balthasar is the Libyan king. 
The lord of wizard sages ; 

He hath read the son, he hath read the moon,* 
beayen's thonghts are on their pages ; 
He knows the meaning of night and noon, 
And the spell on mormng's wing: 
llie ocean he hath studied well. 
Its maddest "vtraveB he bath sabdaed 
B^Math an icy yoke, 

And lashed them tSl they bowled, and spohcr 
The mysteries of the Titan brood, 
And all their god forbade diem toUi 
He hath beheld theslonn. 
When the phantian of its form 
Leans out of heaTcn to trace, 

Upon the earth and sea, 
And air's cerulean ftoe, 
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In earthquake, tluMder, war, aad.firet 
And pestilence, and madnei^ dire. 

That mighty woe, fotoriij. 
From the roof of his tawer he talks to Jofe^ 
As the god eiUhroBed sits aboye ; 
Night roosts upon his tarrets height. 
And the sun is the dasp of its girdle of light. 
And the stars upon his terrace dwdl, — 
But the roots of that tower are fixed in hell. 
Balthasar's soul is a curse and a sin. 
And nothing is human that dwells within. 

But a tender, beauteous Ioto, 
That grows upon his haunted heart 
Like a scented bloom on a madhouse wall ; 
For amid the wrath and roar of all. 
It gathers life with blessed art. 

And calmly blossoms on above. 

Bright Sabra, when thy thoughts are seen 

Moving within those azure eyes, 
Like spirits in a star at e*en ; 

And when that little dimple flies, 
As air upon a rosy bush. 
To hide behind thy fluttering blush ; 
When kisses those rich Ups unclose. 
And love's own music firom them flows,— 
A god might love— a demon does. 
Tig night upon the sprinkled sky. 
And on their couch of roses 

The lung and lady lie, 
While the tremulous lid of each Aldoses 
A narrow streak of the living eye ; 
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As when a beetle^ afloat in the son. 
On a rocking leaf, has just began 
To sever the dasp of his oater wing. 

So li^tl J, that yon scarce can see 
His little lace pnicMis' d^cate fold. 
And a line of his body of brealhing gold, 

Girt with naay a panting ring. 
Before it qniTerB, and shuts again, 
like a smothered regret in the breast of men, 

Or a si^ on the lips of chastity. 

One bright hand, dawning through her hair. 
Bids it be black, itself as fair 

As the cold moon's palest dang^ter, 
The last dim star with doubtful ray 
Snow-like melting into day. 

Echoed to the eye on water : 
Round his neck and on his breast 

The other curls, and bends its bell 

Petalled inward as it fdl. 
Like a tented flower at rest. 

She dreams of him, for rayed joys hofnr 

In dimples round her timorous lip, 
And she turns to dasp her slewing lorer, 
Kissing the lid of his tender eye. 
And brushing off the dews that lie 

Upon its lash's tip ; 
And now she stirs no more— 

But the thoughts of her breast are still. 

As the song of a frozen rill 
Which winter spreads his dark roof o'er. 
Vol. III. Part II. S 
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In the still an4 moony hour 
Of that calm eiilwimog det^f 
From the utmost iowim of earth. 
The vision-land of 4ea(b and birth, 
Came a black n^ a W g n ant power, 
A spectre of the desert deep. 
And it is Plague, the spotted fiend, the dnipkiMid of the iambi 
Upon her mildewed temples the thuiMkrbriti of doom. 
And blight-buds of hell's red fire, like gory woQuds in hltoii. 

Are twisted for a wreath ; 
And there 's a chalice in her hand, whence bloody flashes gleam, 
While struggling snakes with i^nowy tongues twist o'er it for 

a steam, 
And its liquor is of ^hlegethon, and ^na's wrathful stream, 
And icy dews of death. 

Like a npA dream she came^ 
And vanished like the flame 

Of a burning ship at sea. 
But to his shrinking lips she pressed 

The cup of boiling misery. 
And he quaied if in his tortured rest« 

And woke in Ae pangs of lunacy* 
As a buried soul awaking 

Prom the cycle of its sle^, 
Pftnic*struck and sad doth lie 
Beneath its mind's dim canopy. 
And marks the stars of memory breaking 

From 'neaih oblivion's ebbing deep, 
While clouds of doubt bewilder tfie true skyr-* 
So in the h^ero^yphic portal 

Of his dreams sate Balthasar, 
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Awake amidst his slnmbering senses, 

And fdt as feds man's ghost immortal^ 
^yhom the corpse's eartheki fences 

From his vast existence bar. 
llie pestilenGe was |n his breast. 

And boiled and babbled o'er his brain, 
His thoughtless eyes in their unrest 

Would haye burst their c ir ti faig chain, 
Scattering their fiery ipenem wide. 

But for the soft endeurtng raiu. 
With which the trtmbk^ at his side 
Fed thoee gushing orbs of white, 
As evening feeds the waves with Mkn of ^ttiel tighk 
The tear wpaa |us cheek's fierce tush ; 

The cool breath en his brow ; 
And the heahby presage of a Mush, 
fetched in faint tints behind his skin ; 
And the husk of settUng thoughts within, - 

Sahra hath given, and she wiD need them iio#. 
For, as the echo of a grove 
Keeps it's diui shadow ^eath some song of love, 

And gives her life away to it in sound, 
Soft spreading her wttd hanaony, 
Like a tress of smdking censery. 

Or a ring of water round, — 
So all the fiowery wealth 
Of her happiness and heahh 
Untwined from Sabra's strcnglh, and greit 

Into the blasted stem of BalthfsarHi palelifey 
And his is the beauty and bliss thai dew 

On the wings of her love from his sinking wife. 
8 s 
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The fading wanness of despair 

Was the one coloar of her cheek, 
And tears upon her bosom fair, 

Wrote the woe she dared not speak ; 
But life was in her. Yes : it played 

In tremulous and fitful grace, 
like a flame's reflected breath 
^Shivering in the throes of death 

4gainst the monumental face 
Of some sad voiceless marble maid : 
And what is a woman to Balthasar, 

Whom love has weakened, bowed, and broken ? 
Upon his forehead's darksome war, 

His lip^s curled meaning, yet nnspok^ 
The lowering of his vmnkled brow 
'Tis graved, — he spunis, lie loathes her now. 

Along the sea, at nighf s Uack noon. 
Alone the king and lady float, 
With music in a snowy boat. 

That glides in light, an ocean-moon; 
From billow to billow it dances. 
And the spray around it glances. 
And the mimic rocks and caves 
Beneath the mountains of the waves. 
Reflect a joyous song 
As the merry bark is borne along; 
And now it stays its eager sail 
Within a dark sepulchral vale, 

Amid the laving Alps of Ocean, 
Round which the crags4» tumult rise 
And make a fragment of the skies ; 
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Beneath whoee precipice's motioii 
The folded dragons of the deep 
Lie with lidless ejes asleep ; 

It pauses; and-^^— Is that a shriek 
That agonizes the still air. 

And makes the dead day more and speak 
From beneath its midnight pall, — 
Or the ruined billow's fall ? 

The boat is soaring lighter there. 
The voice of woman sounds no more— 
That night the water*crescent bore 
Dark Balthasar alone unto the living shore. 

Tears, tears for Sabra: whowiUweep^ 
O blossoms, ye have dew, 
And grief-dissembling storms might strew 
Thick-droj^dng woe upon her sleep. 
False sea, why dost thou look like sorrow, 
Why is thy cold heart of water ? 
Or rather, why are tears of thee, 
Compassionless bad sea? 

For not a drop does thy stem spirit borrow. 
To mourn o'er beauty's fairest daughter. 
Heaven, blue heaven, thou art not kind. 

Or else the sun is not thine eye, 
For thou shouldst be with weeping blind. 

Not thus forgetful, bright and dry. 
Oh that I were a plume of snow 
To melt away and die 
In a long chain of bubbling harmony!— 
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My tribute shaU be sweet tbo' bbmAI ; 
A cup of the Tule^Uly Uoom 
Filled with white and liquid woe-^ 

Give it to her ocean pall ; 
With such deluge-seedj9 1 'U sow 

Her mighty dementd tomb. 
Until the lamentations grow 
Into a foaming crop of popcdotis overflow. 

Hither like a bird of prey, 

Whpm red anticipations feed, 
naming doiig the fearful day 

Revenge's thirsty hour doth fly, 
Heaven has said a fearful word ; 
(Which hell*s eternal labyrinths heard. 
And the wave of time 
Shall answer to the def^ths sublime 
Reflecting it in deed ;) 

«* Balthasar the king must ^/* 
Mustdie; for all his power b fled. 

His spells dissolved, his qiirils gone. 
And magic caanot ease the bed 

Where lies tbe neefomant akAe. 
What thought is gnawing in his heart. 
What struggles madly in his brain ? 
See, the force, the fiery pain 
Of silence makes his eyeballs start. 

Oeasethy bosom, dare told— 
But grey-haired pity speaks in vai», 

That bitter shrid^ that fa<^pelessf yeB, 

Has given the secret safe to hell. 
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like a ruffled ni^fhigale, 

Balanced upon dewy wingft. 
Through the palace weeps the tale, 

LeaTing tears, where'er she singi ; 
And around the icy dead 

Maids are winding. 
Kingly robes of mocking lead. 

And with leafy garlands biiitii% 
The unresisting careless hend : 
Gems are flashing, garments wore 
Round the bridegroom of the grare. 
Hark I A shout of wild surprise. 

A burst of terrible amaze ! 
The lids are moving up his eyes, 

They open, kindle, beam, and gaze — 
Grave, thy bars are broken. 

Quenched the flames of pain. 
Falsely i|tte hath spoken. 

The dead is bom again. 
As when the moon and shadows' strife 

On some rebeUioos night. 
Looks a pale statue into life, 

And gives his watching form the actidn of their Ught,— 
So stilly strode the awakened one, 
And with the voice of stone, 
Which troubled caverns screech. 

Cursing the tempests maniac might, 
He uttered human speech. 
<' Tremble, living ones, and hear. 
By the name of death and fear, 
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By lightning, earthquake, fire and ivar. 
And him whose snakes and honnds they aape» 
From whose judgment seat I come, 
listen, crouch, be dumb. 
My soul is drowned beneath a flood 
Of conscience, red with Sabra's blood. 
And from yon blue infinity, 

Doomed and tortured I am sent 
To confess the deed: and fly; 

Wail not for me— yoarselres repent ; 

Eternity is punishment ; 
listen, crouch, and die." 

With that word his body fell, 
As dust upon the storm, 
Flashlike darkened was his form ; 
While through their souls in horror rang. 
The dragon shout, the thunderous clang 

Of the closing gates of hell. 



The followlDg narrative is given by Meric Casaubon, as an extract 
from the diary of a friend, (perhaps his father, for his expression is, my 
F.) idio seems to have heard it related by Bishop Andrewes — 

Kaiend. August. Narrabat hodi^ mihi rem miram, Reverendiss. 
Pnesul, Dom. Episcop. Eliensis : quam ille, acceptam auribus guis a 
teste ocukto et auctore, credebat esse verissimam. Est vicus in urbe 
l4>ndino, qui dicitur, Vicus Long<>bardorum. In eo vico paroecia est, 
et »des paroecialis, in qua fuit Presbyter, homo summse fidei et motm 
pietatis, .... An. 1563, quo anno si unqoam aliAs, pestis grassata est 
per hanc urbem Londinum. Narravit igitur hie parrochus et passim 
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iliis, et ipBi quoque Dom. Episcopo sibi hoc acddisse. Erat illi amicot 
in 80^ paroecUl insigniB* vir, ut omneg exigtimabant, probus et piiv . 
Hie, p«8te correptus, advocavit presbyterum ilium amicmn suuni ; qui et 
^gfrotanti affuit, et vidit morientem, nee deseruit nbi mortuum ; ita 
demum repetiit domom suam. Poet boras satis multas a morte bujns, 
cum ipse pro mortuo esset relictus in eubiculo ; uxor illius idem cubicu- 
lum est ing^ssa, ut ex arci promeret lodicem, ut est moris. Ingressa, 
audit banc Tocem, open intenta ; *' Quis hie est ?** Terreri ilia, et 
Telle egredi» sed auditur iterum vox ilia ; " Quu hie est ?** Ac tandem 
oomperto esse mariti voeem, aecedit ad ilium ;— " quid/* ait, "Marite ; 
tu igitur mortuus non es ? Et nog te pro mortuo eompotitum deseru- 
eramns.** ** Ego vero/* respondit ille, ** yer^ mortuus fui : sed ita Deo 
▼isum at anima mea red^ret ad corpus. Sed tn uxor,** ait, ** n quid 
babes cibi parati, da mibi ; esurio enim.** Dixit ilia venreeinam habere 
te, pullum galfinaceum, et nescio quid aliud: sed omnia inoocta, qn» 
bren esset paratora.** '* Ego,** ait ille, ** moram non fero ; panem 
babes,** ait, " et easeum ?'* Quum annuisset, atque petiisset afferri, 
comedit, spectante uxore: deinde advocato Presbytero, et jussis iexire 
e cnbieolo omnibus qui aderant: narrat iUi hoc. /< Ego,** ait, "Yen 
mortans fui ; sed jussa est anima redire ad suum corpus, nt soelns 
apperiram ore meo, mambus meis admissnm, de quo unquam cuiquam 
nota eat suspicio. Priorem namque uxorem meam ipse ocddi manibui 
meis, tanta vafritie, ut onmes res lateret.** Deinde modum perpetrati 
ceteris exposuit ; nee ita multo post expiravit, et vere turn mortuui est 
The naivete of this narration is well followed up by Meric*s assuring 
the reader that there is an absolute necessity for making it *< an article 
of lus failh : yet,** says he, " I thought them very probable, because 
believed by such a man.** For this singular instance of believing by 
proxy, see Ca8aubon*s preface to " A true and faithful relation of what 
passed for numy years between Dr. John Dee and some spirits.** Folio* 
1659. 
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^- ON THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE ARTS. 

Thk Roman Emperor, who offered a reward to whoever 
should inTent a new pleasure, was not deserving of the re- 
proadies which have been heaped on his memory. Con- 
, fined within innocent limits, the inventor of a new jde»- 

sure would be really a benefactor to the human race. Man 
was not made to be always toihng and turmoiling; his mmd 
is firamed for hi^er things than the mare consideraticm of 
bow he is to gain a subsistence : his thoughts cannot always 
dwell on one object Varie^ of occupation is as neceflsary to 
our mental as to our physical faculties; the mind is, not less 
than the body, broken down by the constant recurrenee of 
the same employment He who would keep altve the better 
qualities of his nature, he who doe^ not wish to see paJdi 
his fancy, his imagination, nay, even his kind feelings tat 
his fellow-creatures, must occasionally turn away from Uie 
straight-forward path of life, to gather the flowers tltet ^row 
by his road-flide; he must sometimes stop to admire the distant 
prospect openhig to his view, the retiring glade that excites 
but to mock hid curiosity, though conscious that the majestic 
oak, which spreads its branched over the plain, wiU ne^vtir 
^e belter to his ctttile ; that the wanderii^ stream, irhiM 
sparkling waters light up the #hole landscape, wffl never 
(inn his mill, nor give fertility to his fields. 

Usefulness is not the only measure of worth. The objects 
that surroxmd us have a value independent of their utility. 
As men cannot be always employed in the duties of life, 
and as the restlessness of our nature forbids positive idle- 
nesSy where innocent pleasures are not to be had, more 
guil^ pastimes will surely usurp their place. It is in a bar« 
barous state of society that drunkenness, incontinence, fero- 
city of temper, and all the evils arising from th^ indulgence, 
most prevail. The arts tend to soften our disporata^m, to 
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hnprove our diaracter, to purify our byes, by proGturing 
an innocent amusement for our leisure. This is, in most 
caa^, their highest merit, And it is no slight one; it is one 
they share in common with literature. Few men are maet 
or better for the books they hare read: an ounc^ of expe« 
rlence, it has been truly said, is worth a pound of learning. 
Shght^ indeed, is the dahn that literature can set up to the 
improvanent of the human race ; and that which can be 
adranced by the fine arts is still smaller. They are not 
our tutors, our adTisers, they are only the compamons of out* 
idleholnrs. They, in reaBty, otily keep us from grosser 
pleasures, by procnrii^ a more refined species of sensual 
enjoyment The dian who has stood for hours before a 
picture of RaffaeDe or Correggio, if he have taste to reEah 
their beauties, will have engdyed a high gratificatiod^ but 
the powers of his mind wiU not have been enlarged^ nor 
will his virtue have been strengthened. His time, however, 
has been innocently employed ; his mind, whilst thus oocu^ 
}Med, Ins ^ven no harbour to bad thoughts. 

To this absence hi all positive ntili^, Ynay indeed be 
ascribed the attitdnnent which all bear to the fine arts* 
They never enguge oat attention but when our waM is at 
ease; they are our UstlessniiinieAts whidl we devote to their 
admihrtioa; we give oorMves upnore readily to their fasei^ 
nadon, because th^ can moke no direct daiin on us. They 
are the compamons of dur lessute houiis, who are always 
more dear to us than those of our toils. They may have 
more of our respect and gratitude, viho hs^e jMronaoted mac 
success in life, but our khidliestfeelii^ are i^ays for those 
w6o have diared our anmsenentci. Wha£ the artist thua 
Idaes in digmty, he will gain in profit. We pay most tn^ 
dSiy for what is of least resi utility. Where professioris are 
left ^tirely free, the priest, oft whose exertions we are tift]|^t 
t6 believe depend our eternal hairiness, is al^s the wimi 
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paid man in the ocnnmumty ; we aie scxnewliat mare libenl 
to the physidan, to whom we intrust oiur bodily welfiune ; 
the lawyer, who is only occupied with our property, is stiU 
mcnre generously rewarded: but it is only to artists^ and 
actors, and rangers, that we ^ve our money freely, and ¥ritfa 
no feeling of regret It is endrely our own act : we do it 
under no impression of restnunt. It is not anobligatioa we 
are discharging. The gentleman who^ without remorse, 
leaves unpaid his butcher, his baker, or his greengrocer, 
all those who have legal claims on him, is roidered mise- 
rable if he cannot immediately discharge his losses at play. 
What he grudges to his necessities, he lavishes on his 
pleastu*es. 

At no time, and in no country, did this feeling ever so 
strongly prevail as at present in England. Oiur rich men 
are so numerous, that to amuse themselves, or to contribute 
to the amusement of others, has become the employment of 
the largest part of our population. Nothing has been neg- 
lected that can relieve the weariness of life. The most 
bountiful protection has been bestowed on all the arts of 
luxury and elegance. Honours and rewards have be^i la- 
vishly showered on painters and sculptors. Academies have 
been provided for th^ instruction, and fame and wealth 
have gone before, and almost wooed the slightest indicatiixis 
of genius. Yet, whilst the mechanical arts, without pro- 
tection, have made the most rapid strides, whilst even those 
which cannot be practised without injury to the healthy 
have attained a degree of perfection that, a few years since, 
would have been thought imposmble; the fine arts, which 
require no sacrifice of inclination or comfort, whose study is 
a pleasure, and whose practice is an amusement, have stood 
entirely still. The utmost that all our host of painters have 
done for their country, is to oooourage the manufacture of 
canvass. In the many years that have elapsed since the 
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ttteUidiment of the Academy, they have not produced one 
angle picture that can be mentioned with praise. The 
Sngl^i 8cho(d of painting, so formidable for the number of 
professors it has instructed, is a bye-word among "nations. 
Its Raffiielles, its Titians, its Leonardos, are yet to be 
bom. 

This utter wcnrthlessness of our artists cannot but be a 
matter of r^ret to those who feel how important it is at all 
times to increase the stock of innocent pleasures, how neces- 
sary it is, and how difficult, when sodety is ovorrun with 
rich men, to lure away thdr minds, by all posnble means, 
£rom the low and grovelling gratification to which idleness 
and the power of indulgence but too much incline them. 
The cause of genius is the cause of virtue. They who 
would encourage morally, must enlist talent in its service. 
A taste for el^ant amusements, as it fills up the hours of 
idleness when the tempter appears in his most seducing 
fimns, is the strongest bulwark against vice. 

It is therefore a problem dT no slight importance to the 
virtue and happiness dP a peo[de, to ascertain what are the 
causes that give birth to a taste for the fine arts, what are the 
drcumstances under which they are likely to be practised 
'With most success. Every thing that is passing around us 
may ccmvinoe us that we are not in the right road. The 
experieBce of all times may assure us, that great artists 
cannot, more than other great men, be created by the ca- 
pridous patronage of the great, or drilled into excellence 
by the common-place maxims of academies. 

It is a vulgar prgudice of ordinary minds, to suppose 
that emineiioe in a profesdon can only be attained by what 
is called a profesdonal education. Yet such a system has 
never led to excellence. All knowledge is so much coik 
neeted, that he who would make himself thoroughly master 
of one science, must leave none imstudied. They all throw 
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Ijgbt aa each otbei:. Tbe xnm who ccmfities hnuadf to catf 
pinsuit, miiy load hi& m^mcffy with maxims, but he will 
n^vjer be master of pnnciples, Lawyers, whoae studies are 
exduave, are proverbially muTow^mipdecl : the wisdom eC 
the Iftw and its genend peasonings are nogularly ahsuid 
Ministers, who have been bred iti the details of office, have 
musing 9U tb^ Uvea clerks in their ideaa^ The adjutant 
mid qqafter-mfttt^'s departments have never produced a 
general Buonaparte is t}m ooly engineer whom hisiary 
will acknowledge as a gr^ ^p?maiider; and he Yms at iim 
h^ of armies when most m^ are yet at sfhooi Daadng^ 
masters a^d postilions, cooks aqd banker's ekAs^ were the 
e^ly profesfflcms of the oth^ gresl; generab whom the 
]Prench n^olutiim poured forth ip supb abtmdanee. Hie 
mq^ si^gacipus of mqdem l^i^ors^ be whofte judgmeots 
W^re n^Ver cdlkd in questioii, was bc>ed a soldier. A di^ 
septiqg mini^ h|s Ijeopfj;^ the most suqcjqssIu} banker in 
London. A ^l^}wright^s shop prpdiioed tb% gteatest ot 
Dur engineers. Qiurke, bred to literatiupe, i« mss^ known as 
ft statesman; whilst the n^prsUng of the Bo^ of Trade 
owes his fEun^e tp his histjory of Rom^ The gnsatasi n^ 
pister of France, he who oalled forth all h^r military encxv 
(^es, was a priest ThiQ palm of British diploma^ belaRip 
to one bred a merchwt- Ipdeed, to whom the 'SMg gmi 
idace, says the old proverb, Oo4 give^ tftlent; and it if 
happy tha^ it i§ ^ Without this wisepipvi^Q^ th^ affind 
of the world, it isU^ t|e fear^ m^t be but siSMrvily adiar 
nistered. 

Talent is npt so m^ wimtsmg^ a^cgiqpoi^uniti^ to «lQDt it 
G^us is far less rare tl^an ui comi^viy imagi»ed; bat 
th^re is a wiUness in its nature tb^ r^Eits^ tx> be \am^ 
melled. The r^stn^nts of an ordin^ ^pat^^ of sDiaety feMe^ 
all its movements and numb its faci^ti^ li^MdraordiNK^ 
events call it fortlu It is c^ily when tb^ waters, m^ stMedi 



lliiit powieiful nunds rise to the sartacey and ride triuaiN 
phanUyoQ the waves of life. Great men i^ever a{qpear but in 
momenta of change. They are(Hily aeoond-rate minds which 
aare subdued by the prejudice^ of thdr tame. Shakqpei^ 
and Afilton created new schoob of poetry. Bacon waged opei^ 
war with all the learning of his age* Raffaelle, Carr^;gioy 
LieonacdQ da Vind, revolting from the errors and authodty 
of the great ^len who had gone before then), passed their 
Uyes m the ^uopessful struggle to give a new character tQ 
painting* But we must not imagine^ that these revolutioiis 
which from time to time are brought about in every depart^ 
loeiit of knowledge, owe thdr beginning to the individu^ who 
gain immortality by bei^g 4ie instruments of the change^ 
Baflaelle did not create his age; his goiius caught its fire 
from the spirit of the times. Extraordinary men nevar 
shew themseLves singly ; they shine forth in ccmsteHatiom. 
The wnals of time, like the face of the heavoas, are dhe- 
queced with l^t and shade* Great talents and great 
virtues are clustered together at one period ; at another, all 
is brutahty and ignorance. 

The various character of different ages is not, however^ 
the effect of aoddent. In the government of the worlds 
nothing is left to the caprice of diange. If we cannot 
always trace consequences to their causes, the fiuilt is only 
ourvifflon; we do not see distinctly because the objects that 
immediately surround us shut out out view of all |others* 
We lose fflght of general principle^ whilst we are groping in 
detmls. The character of eveiy period, its disposition to 
literature, to the arts, to war, to polemical wrangling, or to 
good living, is r^;ulated by the state of its socie^. If wq 
know hony^ property is distributed in a country, it will 
not be difficult to determine its pursuits. If we would 
ascertain what are the drcumstances most favourable 
to the cultivation d the fine arts, we must take a retrospect 
of the ages in which they have flourished, and see what 
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ware the institutions they had in common, what the peco-' 
harities that distinguish them fixim less fortunate periods. 
Place our artists under the same star with Phidias and 
Apelles, with Michael Angelo and Titian, and they will not 
be found second to them in genius. But whilst all our 
habits are adverse to the success of painting and sculpture; 
whilst they are made to administer but to individual luxury^ 
every effort to encourage tl^em will surely end in disaj^int- 
ment The power of money is very limited, this influence 
of vanity only leads to httle things. Genius cannot be 
created by such means. We may enrich painters, and we 
may decorate them with tides, but we cannot make them. 
Great objects can alone call forth the energies of a powerful 
mind. 

Without going back to the dajrs of Egyptian greatness; 
to the age cS obelisks, and pyramids and sphinxes, of things 
that we rather wonda* at, than admire; there are, two 
periods in the history cf the human race, which the genius 
of die fine arts riiay espedally challenge as his own, Whai 
stone and canvass seemed warm with heavenly fire, whan 
marble sprung to life 'under every chisel, and when the 
hand of the graces dipped each pencil in the hapjnest colourB 
of nature. 

The era of Phidias and Praxiteles, was the age (^ Athauan 
greatness. The recovery ci her liberty, her late struggle 
with the power of Perda, had taught Athens to fed her 
strength, and to know the wcnth of her children. The 
mother of Eloquence and Arts had spread her emjnre over 
aU the maratime dties of Greece, with whose contributkos 
her treasury was overflowing. But though the state was 
rich, individuals were poor. Splendid as were the public 
buildings of Athens, tfa« houses of her dtizena were of Ae 
smallest dimennons. Their ordimry mode of living was 
not less unpretending. A little fSEurm furnished the sub* 
ristence of the family and the clothing of its master ; his 
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hands were often empbyed in its cultivation; bis feet oar- 

ried him to and fro in his visits to the dty. Whatever 

tliere might be ci luxury and mi^;nifioence was reserved for 

the public festivals. Were any man richer than lus tidgh* 

bours, it made no altacmtion in his habits of life; the cus^ 

tarns of his loountry alWed Imn no means of dissipating Us 

wealth but in the service of the State; in raising temples to 

the gods, in embellishing the public buildings of the city. 

The nation was ridi, because individuals were poor ; 

money was never wanting for pubUc purposesi for none 

was wasted in individual luxury. Extravagance cai^t 

gfeatness of mind; prodigalitfr was ennobled by puUie 

spirit The genius of the artist burst forth injA its fire ; 

for he was not the slave of a patron, but the servant of the 

natbn. His happest efibrts were not submitted to the 

caprice of a man, whose sight perhaps was dimmed, and his 

temper ruffled by the debauch of the previous day. The 

people were his judges. His £ame and reputation depended 

on the 8uffi*age of men, to whom habit had given the most 

exquisite tact, and who were too numerous to be swayed by 

feelings of interest, or personal affection. They could feel 

no partialities but for the embellishment of buildii^ wfaidi 

they looked on as their own, and in whose splendour they 

thcMigbt the ^oty of each citizen was bound up with that of 

the city. A feeling of patriotism and puWc spirit glowed 

in the bosom of the artist, and called forth all his 

ener^es. Where cabal and intrigue w&e hq^eless, it 

was only firom the excell<^nce of the performance that he 

could expect to obtain the most grateful of all distinctions, 

the veneration imd affection of his fellow-dtizena. Mcmey 

fbimed then but a nnall part of the reward bestowed on 

the painter or statuary. The dmplicity of ancient manners, 

wUdi made it httle needful, kept him firom coveting it. 

His time was tiius wholly <fevoted to his art, his thoughts 

Vol. IIL Part IL T 
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dwdtforereronitsexcelleiice; or if a f eding of seff i 
times intruded itsdf acroM his mind, it only goaded him to 
new exertions, that he mi^t' deserve and attain the honours 
to which he so ardently aspired. A life spent in adomii^ 
his country was, in his ojnnion, well paid by the reqiect it 
^obtained him from hns countrymen. It was the object of 
his innocent ambition' to be looked on as a public benefiic- 
tor ; to be accoinpanied whai he went abroad; to haveevieiy 
eye tunied towards him when he appeared in the theatre; to 
fecdre the salutations of the spectators who rose to greet 
him ; to be flie object of the reverence and attention, which 
Cicero so eloquently describes, as adding grace and dignity 
to the last period of a well-spent life, and as amply repaying 
the patriot for all his toils, and all his hardships. 

Among a people thus constituted, whose powers had been 
called into action by their political strug^es ; the indepeiw 
dence of whose minds was preserved by the equality of 
thdr fortunes, whose every thought was for the greatness 
and ^^ndour of their country, with whom patriotism was 
a passion, and the love of fame almost an appetite, it is not 
to be wondered that the arts should have reached the highest 
perfecticm. It was quite simjde that temples and statues 
and fHCtures should grow with profueion among mexi who 
thought that too much could never be done for their ooun- 
try, nor too littie for tiiemsdves. 

This generous spirit of patriotism, this devoti<m to llie 
puUic weal, this carelessness cd self, the gknious diarac- 
teristics of ancient Ghreece, to whidi she owes her imrivalled 
success in arms, in eloquence, in arts, all grew from the 
equality of fortune among her dtizens, and did not 
long survive its overthrow. Men^s minds cannot be idle ; 
when they*^ve personally no objects of interest, they will 
make them in the w;el£Bire of the state. Where they cannot 
hope to aggrandize dieir famihes, they will labour for the 
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((reatness of didf countiyi The rividiry of individual sfdeiw 
dour will be turned into a rivalry of magnificence with other 
statesw The petty vanity of astcHiishing by costliness of 
dress and fumiture) by elegance of entertainments, will give 
iway to the amdety of making their city outshine all others 
in the grandeur of its public buildings. Vanity will be 
ennobled into patriotism. Pul^ sprit will grow by the 
destruction of private interests* Such was the pride of 
ancient Greece^ whilst equality of fortune kept alive sim^ 
plict^ of manners^ and custom devoted to the sa*vice of the 
eountry whatever was too much for the few wants of the in- 
dividual. But when her cities were forced to bow their 
hecks to the yoke of a conqueror^ when her frugal maxims 
gave way to more luxurious tenets^ when the wealth of vaiid|| 
quiahed Asia^ no hmger flowing into the treasury of the 
state, but into the hoards of individuals, had given Inrth to 
personal ambition^ and the vanity of outstuning others, pub* 
lie spirit died) and with it all the glory of Greece. Grenius 
no more spread his pinions to catch the breath of heav^i ; 
his lapwing flight now grazed along the surfisu^ of the earth, 
and lus downward eye never soared beyond the achievements 
of his better days. Imitation succeeded to invention. Men 
were content to copy what they dared not hope* to rival* 
Their aInKty sank with their spirit Art> no longer em* 
ployed in public works, felt degraded by the purposes to 
which it was prostituted. Each new work was more worth* 
less than the former, and the land of the Muses, the ffr* 
vourite abode of the fine arts, exchan^ng the austerity of 
pubfic, for the luxury of private^ life, lost all h^r grace and 
vigour; and sank at once into old age and decr^tude. 
The country of Phidias and Dtmosthenes became barren of 
talent, and though it continued to fiunish workmen for the 
embellishment of the imperial dty, the race of her artists 
was exdnct ; none rose up to catch the mantle<of heir ancient 

inspirationi 

T » 
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If power ooOld cominand sucoeas in the Arts, if geniiw 
waited oa the footsteps of wealth, if to make great artists, it 
were enough to reward than, Rcnne should have outstqf^ped 
other dties as much in taste, as she did in grandeur. Eveiy 
re^on of the world laid its tribute at her feet; its wealth, 
its talents, its numbers, were unoeadn^y poured into the 
bosom of the Queen of Nations. Her nobles abounded 
in riches, and were not niggardly in spending them; all the 
extrayagance of her anperors, and tfieir follies, were not 
aUe to exhaust the growing ccmtributions of the univene. 
Many of her sovereigns were disposed to encourage the 
arts, some understood them ; but the efforts of the ignorant 
and of the intelligent proved equally unavailing. The fine 
^Uurts were never naturalized at Rome. Grenius cannot 
exist where there is no public spirit ; and this, not power 
nor wealth may hope to create; it springs up but in the 
paths of freedom. What riches and absolute authority 
could do was done. At the command of greatness, huge 
buildings arose, statues and pictures ware multiplied with- 
out end, artists were caressed and enriched, every house 
and every street shewed, in the most striking manner, that 
expense had not been spared to decorate* the im^ierial 
aty. But it is hopeless to look in the a^tal of the 
wcNrld for that exquisite taste, that delicacy of e xp rcas i on , 
which distinguish the monuments of ancient Grreece. The 
lnqpfHest efforts of Roman art were but cojnes from the 
works of her poorer rival ; her proudest ornaments she had 
obtained by plunder and rapine. The artist was no mace 
a free citizen, labouring for the embellishment of his native 
city^ and looking for no higher reward than the gradtude 
and reverence of his countrymen. A feeling of indcpen- 
denoe no longer gave dignity to his conceptions ; his mind 
had lost its ^w ; a consciousness txf restraint chilled his 
eneiyies. He was now a hireliiig, working at the command 
of another, his highest flights of genius "were to be ^ppre* 
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<aated by the rake ci anthmetie, his noblest exertions were 
to be computed^ and paid for in money. The lust of lucre 
debased all his Acuities. In proportion as private persons 
increased their riches, in proportion as their expenditure 
became more lavidi on objects of ek^pance and luxury, the 
taste of her artists seemed to decline. The more their re- 
ward was splendid, the more th^ works were contemptible^ 
The palaces of the nobility, which, in the latter days of the 
Roman emjnre, were stretched over acres, could boast of 
nothing but their vastness and their costly materials. The 
reproad^ which had once been made to a sin^ artist, 
might now be cast in the teeth of all. They made their 
productions rich, because they could not make them beack- 
tifiiL 

The great inferiority of Bmne, in the fine arts, was per- 
ceived aaod acknowledged even by her own dtizens. Vir- 
gil, with the haughty feeling of one whose mind had dwelt 
with prideon the rugged days ci her earher greatness, when 
blood was her delight, and her thirst was for empire, de- 
scribed his countrymen as despinng what they could not 
readi, and abstaining from such piursuits as unworthy of 
the Conquerors of the World. Time soon shewed the 
futility of this boast A few years were sufficient to quell 
the proud qpirit of rq)ublican Rome, and to bring down 
the minds of her now inq)erial slaves to the lowest level of 
servility. But the robe of the Graces was never thrown 
over their chains, nor did the mag^c of the fine arts ever 
beguile the weary hours of oppresuon. Rome never felt 
the diarm of their influence, for her public spirit had long 
since been extinct. The inequality of fortune, brought in 
Iqr her early conquests, had, even in the days of victory and 
republicanism, made her people a mixture of oppressors 
and slaves. The love of their country had long once given 
way to the sug^^tions of individual interest. Men's weahih 
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was for themselves and not for thar country. It was spent 
in the embellishment of their houses, and not in the publio 
buildings of the state. Rome, so rich in palaces, had less 
magnificence in her temples than Athens. 

Historians have accounted for the different success of the 
two nations, by Ithe difference of their cHmate, and national 
character, by the more abundant quarries of Greece, and 
the superior beauty of its marble. The climate of Greece, 
however, is in no way changed, its quairies rf ttiarUe 
are not less plentiful, nor have they lost iimr beauty; 
her modem inhabitants are not less acute than their an- 
cestors, thdr intelligence is in nothing diminished, yet two 
thousand years have not pven birth to one sh^l^ artist ; 
whilst the nuracles of art, which the fifteenth century pro- 
duced in Italy, and which made Rome and Florence the 
rivals of Athens, even in her happiest days, are sufllbient to 
prove that they were not physical or natural causes, which 
had, in former limes, rendered her so deaf to the voice of 
the Graces. Her failure, at one period, and her great suc- 
cess at another, can only be ascribed to the different state of 
her society. 

The circumstances which gave its character to the greater 
part of Italy, in the age of Leo X., were not a little &vour- 
able to the cultivation of the fine arts. The state of its 
society, bore, in many points, a striking resemblance to the 
hkppiest days of Greece. The invention of printing had 
begun to work its cfifect Men's minds were roused frim 
thdr apathy. The ground was already marked out in whidi 
the new and old opinions were to measure their strength. 
The love of liberty had every where generated public spirit 
Almost every dty formed an independent soverdgnty ; and 
though some of them were governed by men on whom Ins- 
tory has bestowed the name of tyrants, and they deserved it 
by their ferocity, they, like the tyrants of antiquity, were 
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aay thing rallier than despotic priiu^ They were but the 
headsof factions^ ruling by the cdd of their fdlow-citizen% 
on whooL thdr power entirely depended ; thar most atro- 
cious acts wcare little repugnant from the halnts <^ the time 
vluch upheld pow^ by open Tiolence, The spirit of the 
fpvemmenty though administered by a single person, was 
every where dconocnitic; the sternest chief was obliged to 
listen to the voice of the people. The wars, which for 
thre^ centuries the burghers had been imc^usingly waging 
against the gentry, had raised up industry on the ruins of 
property. As the rents of land were extremely low, the 
profits of trade, strictly so called, were very small. As the 
gavemmei^t was every where under the influence of the 
people, the law had not yet furnished the means of trans- 
ferring the earnings of the labourer almost wholly to his 
employer. The simple artisan was the companion of his 
master, and almost .equalled him in his gains. The common 
mechanic, who must now toil nearly a month to gain the 
rent of an acre of land, then earned it with ease in two 
days. Money was not then the measure of dignity. The pi^ 
of a colonel was <mly four times that of a common soldier. 
The same proportion prevailed in other employments. The 
painter was not much better paid than the lad who ground 
his colours. As there was little wealth, there was none of 
that beggarly peculation which, in modem times, grows 
from the increase of capital. The humblest craftsman, as he 
was pot borne down by the rapaci^of the gentry, as he had 
Dotto support the luxury of an overgrown manufacturer, 
h^d always enough and to spare. The great trade of Italy, 
the enoErmous profits of its merchants, which have so much 
di^g^lAd the fSemcy of historians, never existed but in their 
Bnaginatvm. The chroniclers of absurdities, and gossijnng 
stories, have never deigned to inform us how the trade of 
Fkcenoe^ the most flourishing of her cities, was carried on 
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^urii^ her ware with Rsa, when she was at one period, fcr 
nearly tWrty years, shot out fifom all communicatioii ^rith 
the sea. The history of Italian ceameme deaerres to be 
written wth more knowledge of the sulgect than has Udwr- 
to been shewn. What htUe trade Italy had beyond the 
neighbouring nitons, grew entirdy from the trsnsmiaaiaB 
<rf the revalues of the church, which thoj, ftran all pacts of 
Eur<^, had to find th«r way to Rome. The wealth of 
the country, i^ways ready to be poured fiirth for the wants 
<rf the state, «• to embellish its dties, conristed in the ta^ 
condition of the lower classes, and the modest and unpre> 
tending habits of thdr betters, whose frugality k^ ahre 
their public spirit Scmie fortunes were, indeed, raised, but 
not by trade. The Medici were not merchants, they were 
money dealers and money lenders, who grew rich by being 
bankere to many suooessiTe Popes. Though so much ex- 
tolled by the Uterary peraates whom they fed, the arts owe 
them no obUgation. The nobler spirit of the humble 
burghers caUed forth the genius to whidi Tuscany is i». 
debted for her renown. They gave employment to Michael 
Angelo and Fra Barthdomeo; the Medici heaped wealth 
on Vasari. 

At this time, in aU the cities df Italy, the houses of their 
inhabitants were smaU and meanly fiihiished, their food was 
homely, their dress was plain and unadorned As they 
spent JitUe on themselves, they had much to spare for public 
purposes. They had no personal interest to choke their, 
public spirit. Every man belonged to some guild ; and 
these mdulged in all the rivahy of expense that individuals 
demed to themselves. The houses in which they held their 
meetmgs, the churches dedicated to their patron saints, tbej 
were always anxious shduld be more splendid than thqse of 
«U others. From them grew the triumphs of their vaiii^. 
This war of emulation, so innocent in its motives, and in its 
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1 80 &yot]nble to the arU, wftB kqpt Up with uiw 
afaKted mt&ntj. Brery miocesBfiil dBxty as it called fordi 
tfae excvtioBs of all tte rival guilds^ led bat to a new straggle. 
It was this spnit that eniidbed Italy with the magmfioeiit 
diurches and qdendid puUic binldings which sitrike the eye 
iffidi so much ^protmxm in all her dties. It was this spirit 
tluU adorned them with the exquisite paintings which at once 
evince the piety, the hbemlity, and the taste c^ this age of 
burgher power. They were not* her princes and her pre- 
lates who kvidied on Italy the splendour which has so loog 
eJMJted the admiration of other nations, and caused her to be 
h«led Queen of the Arts. Her proudest buildings were 
raised by the amtributions of her mechanics; they were 
begggars who erected her most magnifioent churdies. 

The mendicant ciders of monks, those munifioent patrons 
of arts, sprang from the sprit of the age. The abundanee 
of the people nourished thdrgiowth. Tbdr tow of poverty, 
more strict than that of the previcmdiy existing oid^s, not 
only denied property to individuals, but pndiibited to the 
convent whatever might contribute to the maintenance of 
its inhahitants. The brothers were refused all support but 
wiiat they could pick up from casual charity. This weaning 
of their hearts fit>m all other hopes and desires, attached 
them the more to their order. The embellishment of thdr 
dimrdies, in whidi alone they could indulge a feeling oi 
proper^, became their unoeaang care. It was, in fact, the 
fund whence derived their subdstenoe. The beauty of the 
Madonna, the resignation of her Son, the sufferings of the 
saints, and their miracles, never failed to draw frc»n their vo- 
taries what would probably have be^ denied to the poverty, 
however doquent, of the brothers. These beggiEO^ thus 
became the best patroitt of art: they entreated, for the or- 
nament of dieir diurches, the money they were not allowed 
to soikit far their own use. It was thus they put their first 
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chaittiei to jntereat. Erary new pieture or statue 
Ibe maens of procuring further contributions. Theho li n tts 
of the monks was measured by the magnifioenoe of theor 
churdies, and the liberali^ of her worshippers readUy made 
good what they spent on the Mother of God. 

The artists themselves did not escape the spirit of the 
times. Thrir frugal lives, as it made money of small TafaK 
to them, taught them to desfnse it. Diflering little from tlie 
<xdinary people in their halnts and manners, as they did not 
seek to rival the gentry in expenditure, they were cantentto 
work more for fame than for profit Sure of a oomfortafale 
mbsistence according to the notions of the times and the 
measure of their condition, they were not distracted fitm 
their work by anxiety for their maintenance; their children 
were no burthen. Ascrdinary labour was so wdl paid that 
it stood almost on a level with the arts, the child of an artist 
mi^t become a mechanic without any feeling of disgrace. 
Thus was thare no profesrional pride. Their merit, not 
their occiqMition, obtained men thar rank in public opinion. 
If Baffadle.and Leonardo were almost worshi{^)ed by their 
contemporaries, the homage was paid to their genios, not to 
tbrir art; to the great man, not to the painter. Whilstthey 
never went into public without « numerous train *«ap*»bl<^ 
to do them honour, whilst every hand was raised to sahtte 
them, the ordinary painter was not more considered than a 
dmemaker. The true artist, the heaven-fired soul, was thus 
roused to the greatest exertion; he fdt that all mediocrity 
was denied to him, if he was not great, he was nothing. 
This feeling was kq>t alive by the nature of his employ- 
ment Painters worked then not for individuals, but for 
communities. Public qpinion, not private patrcmage, dis- 
tributed the tasks. Hecouldnothope to be intrusted with 
thewOTks which confer immortality, wiiose name was not 
on every tongue. Intrigue could not supfdy the place of 
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fimie. Even the miBtaken notions ci rdapcfn^ wfakli then 
TXrevailed) contributed not a little to the «coc^noe of art 
Devotion, lending its colours to genhis, gave warmth and de- 
Kcacy to the pencil of the painter. Inportrayii^theVirgiii 
Mary, his ima^ation was carried away by that sensation 
of de^ght, that overflowing of the heart with which he would 
have gazed on a beloved friend. Every nerve was strained 
to do justice to the virtues of a saint, in the hopeof gasmng 
an intercessor in heaven. It was with a feeling of aWe too 
great fbr expres^on, that he approached the figure of his 
Saviour. The pictures of Christ, painted at this period, 
diew how much, in this instance alone, the artisf s powers of 
execution fell below his conceptions. 

Thid happy state of the arts was not to endure fbr ever. 
The warlike piy>wess of Spain overthrew the liberties of 
Italy. The power, snatched from the peojde, fdl into the 
hands of the rich. The interest of the rulers ceased to be 
that of the community. The law was made their instru^ 
ment in spoiling dieir fellow-citizens, and industry was beg* 
gared by the pretennons of property. To the artificer was 
left nothing but the bare means of subsistence; whatever 
could be trrung finom hiseamii^ went to swell the rents of 
the gentry* Great inequality of fortune lnt>ught in its 
train great luxury. Individual expense, swallowing up all 
llie income of the state, left nothing tar national purposes. 
When the burghers were reduced to poverty. Art lost her 
best protectors. She had now nothing to look to but the 
capridous patronage of the rich and the great The re- 
ward of the painter was indeed increased. As jnctures fell 
in value, they rose in price. When aD power belongs to 
property, all places will be given to the children of the rich. 
This change will introduce a new measure of value. Men^s 
salaries will be proportioned not to thrir merits, but to their 
tariy haUts of life, and the concKtion of thor parents. 
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Cutrtom will floon extend the prindple to all employmoitf 
that may be exercised by parsons of goottle conditioo.'*' 
They wUl be paid not according to thar difkui^, not is 
ptoportion to the talent they ieqiiiie9<:7-but aooording to the 
supposed rank of their professors. But whilst no proof of 
noUe birth was required of those who practised the fiae 
arts, to increase their reward was only to injure thdbr con- 
ditioD. New habits of life were adopted, more expeaonve 
and more suitable to the new dignity of the professors, 
whilst the quantity of employm^t diminidifd as it grew 
more cosdy. The artists, however, among whom the moie 
scanty emfdoyment was to be shared, became every dty 
more numerous. The apparent magnitude of the priaes, 
the success of the few who were fully employed, raised vsp 
daily new competiUMrs, Every child of a mechanic who 
loved small work and much pay, felt a genius for the arti^ 
and took in hand the pendl and the pallet Nor was it 
without a good proq>ect of success. As all empkymeat 
depended on individual patronage, the basest natures, they 
who could but flatter and cajole, had the most chance of 
bring preferred. Art every day became mc»e d^;cadad. 
The public having now no share in its patronage, and htde 
c^yportunity of watching its progress, £dt no anxiety to 
bring back its wandmng into the right path. F<Hr thed&- 
dsions of that tribunal, whose jtuigment so seldom ens, wai 
substituted the fantastic taste of conncnsseurs, always greedy 
of novelty, and looking for something better than per- 
fection. Critics, whethtf in literature or in the arts, cannot 
escape the fSnte of all vduptuaries. Too much indulg^ioe 
destroys their relish for natural pleasures^ like habitual 
drunkards, to whom the hi^est flavoured wines appear in- 
djud, thar flagging appetites require stronger stimulants. 

Thestudy of nature was now abandoned; her formsi 
too hcHoiely, her odours too familiar, to rouse the 
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mtioii (rf the ddbaudiees of art In the haBudilatkMM at 
ft distempered mind diey dreamed of a grace of wfak^ the 
universe offered no model;^ of a beauty beyond the coneeplion 
of their Creator. Instead of the painful and labonous do* 
cupation of studying and sdecting fitnn the objects around 
them, men fimcied it eaner, and more worthy of thor 
genius, to create a worid of their own. Forgetting that 
bom the commonest herbs and flowers the bee extracts the 
most delicious honey, ^iiilst the q>ider, who draws his 
materiab from his own bowels, brings fcrth nodnng but a 
eobweb, — artists gave themsdres up to idealism, to the con- 
ceptions of a beauty beyond the powers of nature. But the 
empre of £Emcy has narrower limits than ignorance wap^ 
poses. Nothing exists in the chrystalline world of imagi- 
naticm diat has not its model in Hip more substantial wmid 
of matter. They who disdained to copy the beauties td 
nature, produced only caricatures of her works, lectures 
were filled with the abstract ideas of trees, which, belonj^ 
to no particular spedes, wanted the eBp&Ati beauties of 
emh. Heroes and heroines^ gode^ angels, and banditti, 
were firamed according to certain conventioQal rules. The 
breadth o£ their shoulders, and the loigth of their legs, de> 
tennined their rank in society. Measurement si^plied the 
{dace of genius. The critic never prdceeded to judgmient but 
with his compass in his hand. The broad and open ligjbts 
and shades, which nature delights to throw over all the 
works of her creation, bb they required great study and 
much optical knowledge, were n^lected. Their place was 
badly supplied by the artificial %jbts produced in the doee 
recessesctf a painting-room, by large patdies of white, and 
patdiesdF Mack, jdaced in immediate contact, to produce an 
effect when seen in a particular pcMUt of view. Figures 
wore foreshorfened and rai^;ed in the most imnatoral atti- 
tudes ; not to tdl the atory, but to diew the skill of the 
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aitkt. Art had now fkllen into the lowest abym ci 
neriflin. The empire of ignorance and fiilae taste was ubk 
▼ersallj established; but a revolutioa in public c^maon 
might orerthrow it To secure its duration, well knowing 
that authmty is the strongest bulwark against improvement, 
they instituted academies. In these ill-<nnened confede- 
racies perished the last traces of the arts. Academies are 
the barren sand, in which the stream of genius^ like the 
great river of Africa, dwindles away and loses its waters. 

In these two great eras of successful art, whose efibrts 
hare thrown a lustre far and wide over their annals, and 
which w6 yet hail as the ^ories of the human race, it 
vigour of mind, raised in the stru^le for liberty ; it ' 
equafity of fortune, by generating public spirit; and frit* 
gality of individual expenditure, by leaving mudi for ncUer 
purposes, — that called out and gave energy to genius, wbeo 
speedily took his flight, leaving no arts but those of servile 
imitation, whenev^ gi^^ftt and unequal riches, in the haiida 
of the few, had condenmed the age to sufiRer under €be 
scourges ol selfishness and luxury. A third period renudnB, 
less eminent, indeed, in its success, but distinguished by a& 
the same qualities, though in a slighter degree. It was 
under a popular government, and in a simple and frugal 
state of society, that the genius of painting, for a wiale, 
fixed his abode among the dykes and marshes of HoUamL 
But he did not long ccmtinue to dwell in a country seemw 
ingly jso little congenial with his nature. When the pressure 
of external danger no long^ existed, and the goveroon off 
Holland were relieved boat the necessity of conciliating the 
people, their High Mistinesses w^dt the way of all flerii; 
and, neglecting the interest c^ their country, began to study 
th^ own. An oligarchical government of traders was gn^ 
dually Established, with all its abuses and all its cfppreatiaa. 
Riches were heaped on the heads of a few mdividuak, and 
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the wfetdiednew of poverty ovcrwhdmed and broke down 
tbe peo[de. NaticHlal feding decayed, public sprit was de- 
stroyed, and the arts, whose success is inseparaUy con^ 
necCed with their existence, did not long survive them. 
When the abundance of Dutdi capital had rendered tri- 
Imtary all the naticms of Eurcqpe, the peojde was reduced 
to beggary; and the dieering vcnce ctf the arts was no longer 
heard in dieir streets. 

With these examples befcnre us, we can have no difficulty 
in forming a judgment The history of other times will 
explain why, in our own age and country, the arts are so 
barren of genius. Nothing can be m<n^ unfavourable to 
their cultivation than the state and character of our soeiety 
It has not one of the qualities that teach tal^dt to expand ; 
it has alL y^ are hurtful to its success. Public spirit is 
whdly wanting; tbere is none of that deep feeling which 
stirs men up to lefty deeds. As all our good qualities are 
meant f<»r shew, they never penetrate beyond the surface; 
they are on our lips and in our countenance, but our hearts 
deny their influence. This is emphatically die age of hy- 
pocrisy, and pretension, and selfishness ; of liberal talk and 
sordid actions. We are patriots in thecnry, and jobbers in 
practice. We talk of freedom of trade, to establish a mo- 
nopdy in its most important brands When we speak of 
the good of our country, we only mean the improvement of 
oar estates* Money is the sole object of our cares; to get 
it and spend it, the important buaness of our fives. We 
esteem nothing but as it may tend to its procurement; we 
dread nothing so mudi as its want Poverty is, in our eyes, 
the worst of all crimes; it is the cmly offence that we never 
ibigive. We have no measure of value, but the standard of 
the Exdiequer. Talents, connectkms, character, are only 
considered as means of g^^tmg mcmey; we venerate them 
but as they promote success in its pursuit This selfish 
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^E^t punUes itt in oiir pLeasures^ and haunts tis ereB ill 
otir charities. If the Iriflh, reduced to fiuQine, fequireie- 
Vkeif we get up a ball, and people of fashion take tickets Cor 
the benefit of the pocnr, and sell than again with a profit 
for thdr own. We go about begging fixr hospitals, thst 
we. may manage their funds and distribute thar patronage. 
We devote our fortunes to theserviceof our country, wfae&- 
erer it is willing to pay exorbitant interest for our monej. 
The young are not a whit bdlind the old in this sating 
knowledge. The gay and buoyant profligacy, the care- 
less and wasteful liberality, that threw a grace over the 
▼ices of a St John, or a Wharton, have given way to more 
decorous, and more selfish, enjojrment The vanity of young 
men leads them into no extravagance of dress, or qdaidour 
of eqiupage; the gallantry to the fair sex dogs not break 
out into serenades and water^^parties; into treats at Spring- 
gardens, and balk and banquets at Ridimond. They are 
eontent to enjoy thar pleasures in privacy : thar sober and 
calculating tanpers require no spectatinrs of thar haf^funess. 
If they run out, it is from the deore at gain. They never 
injure their fcHtunes, but when at the gaming-table, or oo 
the turf, they meet with one sharper than themadhres. 
Vanity, not taste, makes collections of juctures and statues. 
They are got togetha*, not from any love of the arts, but 
to cUq[day the wealth of the possessor, and to give him im- 
portance in the eyes of his acquaintance. He has no care 
for their goodness; it is enough for him that they are dear. 
The arts are made but appaidages to wealth : their finest 
qpedmais excite no enthusiasm : they are looked on but as 
merely our household furniture. 

As this deefdy-rooted selfishness, once so repugnant firaiii 
the English character, is only of modem growth, its arigili 
mustbesoughtfor in the operation of modem causes* The 
Bati(»al debt is the mighty parent of this naftionatdiagxaoe; 
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its unw^dy bulk has' oirerlmd all public spirit There 

are few states of sodety, as there are few profesfioons, that 

do not generate their own peculiar diseases. Where there 

is no property but of land, where the law has fixed it ina^ 

lienably in the same hands, the activity of mai*s minds is 

wholly palsied. As they know they cannot quit the station 

in which they are bom, they drag on their days in listless 

indifference. Where aU e&xts seem hopeless, they do not 

ev^i aim at improvement Their energy dies away — their 

Csoulties become stagnant The creation of a puUic debt, 

wh^ne taxes are imposed not on industry, but on property, 

is the best remedy for this moanl lethargy. It silently and 

imperceptibly breaks down the great masses of properQr. 

The prescripticm to power, which attoids wealth of lon^ 

standing, is done away without any omvulsion in the state. 

Industry is excited by holding out the means of realizing 

its smallest earnings. Men shake off their drowsiness of 

mind when they see that nothing is forbidden to their en^ 

terprise; that they may hope for every thing from their 

exertions. But the medidne which brings health, when 

used in moderatifm,, may prove deleterious if administered 

in excess. An ova^rown debt is not less hurtful to a 

nation's welfare than the strictest entail of its lands. One 

disease only takes place of another; torpor gives way to 

over-existence; the lethargy of perpetuities is exchanged 

Inr the St Vitus's dance of drculation. A great debt 

draws after it an enormous taxation, which can only be 

levied by subjecting every species of industry to the most 

violent and artifidal r^ulations. The tax on one artide 

calls for a coimtervailing duty on others. The protection 

given to one spedes of industry must be compensated by 

some indulgence to every other. Each new law of r^u- 

ktkm destn^s some species of property to create a new one. 

The stability of property, its most valuable quality, is en* 

Vol. hi. Part. U. U 
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iinly done awaj with. What is of the greitest vidtttf 
to-day, may to-morrow oeaae to have any. Even baid !• 
made to float on the ocean of speculation^ Real trade w 
selected for stock-jobbing; every species of Imsineas takea 
n dbancter of gambling. Money beoomes the summum 
bonum to all. It is the only object of their sofieitude — the 
constant matter c^ their meditation* 

Whai disease becomes thus ^ndemiosl atnoi^ a people. 
It cannot be expected that artists will escape the cGnta^oiL 
The high reward bestowed on their labour will nose them 
in opinion far above common mechanics. As their a8BOGiF> 
ations will be with the privileged classes, they will soon im- 
bibe their ^iriL They will catch all die frivolous dispo- 
sition, the affectation of grace, the finical delicacy, that be- 
long to groat refinement of manners, in that state of socie^ 
in wUdi the only object of the ridi is to shew how inunea- 
sorable is the distance between them and the vulgar. The 
beauties of nature will seem too coarse fin: thdtr paidtl, they 
will seek to improve them by the artificial graces of the 
drawing-room. The tmie of pdisbed soeie^ is not HyoasP' 
able to taste. Its prejwfices are not less sUtmg, its ideas are 
not less confined, than those of the humblest mechanic, who 
passes his days in the ccmstant repetition of a nn^ act 
The lives of people of faduon are hardly les^ mcmotonoiu.. 
Their minds ate not less subdued by fEuhicm than his is by 
custom. The slaves oi fcmh, they dare not think for thenk- 
aelves. Whatever varies from thdr habits, sepsis to then 
monstrous. Their greatest dread is to do any thing like the 
people. Their anxiety to be different fitjm the common herd 
of men drives them fur from the tracks of nature. A cqo<- 
atant dwelling on trifles gives a sickliness to thdr minds, 
which find a ddight in the prettinesses of art, rather than 
its excellence. To them the vigour of genius seems too lo^ 
bust They fly from it as they would from the oomipany 
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t^almtdMrorof adxBjrinan. Palaetwle will always ]ire« 
vail whsxe the judge% selected from one daw of aodety, art 
iU]]9lmedwkht}ie8ame{Nrgudk)6B» ttiB&om tbeeoUiaiQii 
rffioptfflding preteneioas that true taate U struA out Itb 
liy seeing the absurdity of our n^ghbour^s judgment that we 
begin to su^iect our own, and learn to yidkl to the supcof 
macy of nature^ 

The too great devatum of the rich, and the degradation 
of the poor, which make them^ as kweate^ two separate na* 
tions, are, in every way^ unfayourable to the arts; they 
diange the nature of thdr aoaployment The patronage of 
ft whole peofde will be e&erdsed on great ti^ec^ ; indhi* 
dual patnmage will take its odoiilr £cam nartower feefings* 
An entire nation can only he anxioiis to commemorate evcali 
in which all take an interest( their own confieros ana much 
more interesting to indivkhial& The loan dealer who has 
just strugg^ into life from the slime of the Stock £&« 
change, wiU be aaKk>us to begin the series of fiunilyportnitS 
with his own, and diat of th(e lady, his wife^ Bntfaatums 
without natural dignity, must call in the assistance of art^— » 
Shemeurky tinge of auiMaBfiil gmn, akkl its steamy ferdiefd» 
must give way to mene ideal grace. The defects of aalure 
will be stqafdicd by imagination^ A meretricious style of 
painting will he introduced even into portraits* They will 
he w> longer liScenesses of the originals Fhittary will re« 
{iKeaent men less as they are^ than as thqr wish to ba. Jm 
an age of idWiess, whadi is always an age of literary pro^* 
temioni, eViSry connlenanre will be farming with iiti^Uect* 
Country gentlenwL will inherit ibe Up ot dnqugnice» and 
tradesmen will be endowed with the calm look of {Alio* 
^ofkj^ The mypsentatiinn of great eYentei the higbest eC- 
fior^ of art^ will be laid aside for be<to: days* 8udisii}>» 
.yasls watt not be mone in the spirit of the painter thaaof bii 
eaiployers^ foft they \iriU bring no profits 

u 9 
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Artists i^ill not escape the influence of tlie mcmej-g^tiii^ 
spirit of the times; in their eagerness for gain, they will Talue 
things but as they are fNrofitable. That will be the hig^biesS 
branch of art which is best paid. In a tasteless age, where 
wealth is the surest claim to distinction, men'^s merit is esti- 
mated by what they are paid, not by what they have de- 
served. He who will be thought to have merited success in 
his art, must appear to have attained it. An outside shew 
of well-doing must conceal all the struggles of poverty, whilst 
it brings certain ruin to the talent of the artist The at- 
tempt to maintain an appearance in the world, which does 
not belong to his occupation, but which he will soon per- 
suade himself to be his due, will sour his temper, and drive 
him to despondency. He will accuse his fate of what is 
really the consequence of his folly. His easel will be abai^ 
doned, his studies n^lected, whilst he is seeking to concili- 
ate patrons, and to obtain from intrigue the empbyment he 
camiot hope to gain by merit The solidtadon f cnr work 
will leave him httle time for its perfcnrmance. The desultory 
nature of his occupation will destroy his power of slUmij 
application. He will come to his work with a mind harassed 
by care, and distracted by anxie^. Instead of bang wholly 
in his art, his thoughts will be wandmng to other objects. 
His distress of mind will destroy his self-possessicHi. His 
genius and knowledge will no longer obey his calL Widi 
his powers, his courage will fail; he will not dare to attempt 
any thing great The longer he pursues his art, the worm 
will be his productions, and he who began with promise^ 
will end in works deserving only of contempt 
' Such is pretty nearly the state of British art, sudi the 
condition of British artists, and such the causes to which it 
must be asci^bed. Those whose business it is to qiend, or 
to assist others in the work of expenditure, have grown out 
of all proportion to^ose whose business it b to produce* 
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The rooks are too many for the {ngeom. All daases are 
diiyen to live by afaifb and expedients. The necesaties of 
individuals leave nothing for public purpose. The younger 
childr»i of the rich, those who are continually falUng out of 
that class, overlook every mode of getdng money, except the 
lowest The arts, though extravagantly paid, cannot keep 
thdr votaries from starving. In such pleasing employments 
the competitors grow much &ste!r than the prizes. There 
is not, and, from the nature of things, there cannot be. 
work for alL The greater the amount of protection, 
the greater will be the number of b^gars. Increase the 
quantity of employment, increase its reward, and you will 
increase tenfold the number of aspirants. 

To recall the glorious days of art, is not an easy task. 
The effects of a vicious state of society, cannot be counter, 
acted by the contrivances of pedantry and conceit. A good 
taste cannot be brought back by the trumpery devices of 
associations, and committees, and exhibitions; of prizes voted 
by folly, and adjudged by ignorance. Such schemes may 
fortify prejudices, they cannot destroy them. The judges 
are not less than the competitors under, the influence of the 
spirit of the times. They are the blind leading the blind. 
If we will have amongst us a Phidias, a Praxiteles, a Michael 
Angelo, a Raffaelle, we must call up again the spirit of 
their age. Art, no longer depoident on individual patron- 
age, must look for its success to the applause of the people. 
Greneral habits of frugality in all classes, universally spread 
through the nation, must generate public wealth, by de^ 
stroying individual luxury. The artist, ^ple in his habits, 
and modest in his preten^ons, must learn to work more for 
glory than profit Money must be the last thing in his 
thoughts. If we will sanctify the worship of the arts, if we 
will propitiate the deity who prendes over their success, if 
we will make a burnt-offering that shall be grateful in his 
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nostrils, We must b^a by pimfying his sanctuary ; weranat 
drive the money-changers fitun Us temple. 

Art cannot flomrisb where a selfish spirit preirails; it lives 
but by the devotion of its fbllowers, It is only a hi^ tone 
of pnUicfeeUng that can inspire the artist, and call fcrth in 
his mind mt the enthusiasm of prof essibn^ that is only cant) 
but the enthunaam df tfie head, wfakh ia genius, and the ctt« 
thudasm of the hearty whicfaia virtue. 



PODOLOGY; OE, TfiE PHYSIOGNOMY OF 
FEET, 

<■ Ex pede H«rcalem.'^ 
*' Her tmdl sntHT feet had slippers, but ho stocking.*' 

So much hiks been said of the indications of character^ 
affi)rded by the upper parts of the human ikrm, that I do not 
apprehend that I shall be denied & hearings when I propose 
to shew ^e reasotiableness of drawing simikr conclunons 
firom an inspection of the nether. To speak in plain matter- 
of-fact phraseology, I contend that, if yoU may know a 
man from the bumps on his skull, and the wrinkles on his 
ftce, so may you from the shape and outline of his feet 
But as no theory has the smallest chance of success with- 
out a name, and if it be compounded of Greek, enjoys a 
pecuHar claim to conaderadon, I shall, after the nuumer <^ 
the craniologists and patholo^sts, designate my sd^ice by 
the title of Podology. And here, before t initiate the 
readelr into the mysteries of my art, I ought^ after the 
maimer of certain Swiss and Grerman system-nK>ngers, to 
break into a fervid rhapsody, on the delicacy and beaufy ot 
the configuration of the human foot. But as I have the 
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■difonuDe to he bom in the nusty re^ons of this isknd, I 
«faall prooted with all pomUe ooohiesB and predsion. 

It ismyoonvictioiiyaadiflchoaeloouklproveit, too, by 
laaniibld cases, that the delicate, nice, exactly developedyfoot 
is fimnd invariably to bdong to persons of such a temper of 
nmid as the two first epithets imply. Activity of mind, 
qmokness, vivadty, faiiskness, are the dbaiacteristics whidi a 
foot, less delicate, and less fine, but aocuratdy formed, strong 
and vigocous, evinces. The largo^ uncouth, flat foot, be- 
trays a duggidi and indolent dispodtion. I have never 
known a flat-footed man who was not naturally lazy. The 
dastidty, the springiness of the foot, are but symptoms al 
the nature of the being whom nature has moulded. She is 
not so inconsistent as pecqile generally sujqpose; all the 
parts are congruous, and bear their due relation to the 
whole. The painter would do what nature does not do, as 
wdl as what would be ridiculous, if be were guilty of what 
the poet is pleased to instance; 

Humano capiti cemcem pictor equinam 
Jvokgete si Felit et varias inducere plmBBS 
Undique coQatis membrit : ut turpiter atrua 
DesiDat in piscem mulier formosa aupernd : 

which leads me, according to the old ai^^umentatite language, 
to the case of the mermaid. With r^ard to this creature, 
the craniologists and I come fairly to issue; and when 1 all^ 
that the nether, and they that the upper parts bear the sway, 
I am omtent that the matter be determined by the habits 
<ji the mermaid. Pray does not her fishy tail keep her 
in the water, maugre all the humanity she possesses from 
the waist upwards? I cannot concdve a more decidve 
argument against the domination assumed by the parts 
whidi diance to be uppermost Let me, however, tell their 
partisans, that (iicendency has two senses; and that it is 
not always those who are highest that are chief, as the sailor 
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who aaoended in quest of the jdace of honoXir, to the one 
dulling gallery of the pUy-hous^ discovered, l^it to re^ 
turn. Who is there, having eyes to lodk upon the Cut 
ankles of sc»ne peasants, that does not recognise in that 
fatness a qrmptom, as well as type, of their mental hebe- 
tude? On the contrary; I can plainly discan, in the ci^m^ 
cious, full-grown, and well-fcnined foot, the clearest indi- 
cations of a vigorous and masculine understanding: what 
eloquence in the bold sinew, in the strong tendon; what 
firmness exhibited by the sound, hearty brawn — ^no flabfai- 
ness, no superfluous flesh; nothing to impede the free use of 
the member! Can such a foot be ^ven to a slu^ard? 
But it is not merely the inteUectual qualities idiidi may be 
inferred from the feet; they speak the pasaons also. How 
much may be guessed from the swollen vein, the quick 
pulse beating through each artery; the quick, feverish vi- 
bration of each di^t, — five of- those digits at once, like so 
many vanes being given by nature to mark the emotHxns of 
their owner ! Compare such a foot with the firmly-composed 
foot of a resolved and calm tsfint. How evident the con- 
trast! People may talk of the quivering lip and inflamed 
eye, as indications of angry pasaon, but I should be glad to 
know what they are to a stamp of the foot! How trivial die 
impresnon made by all the contortions of which the face is 
capable, or by the utmost changes of complexion, pale, 
scarlet, hvid, yellow, and all, compared with the electrifying 
efiect of a vigorous stamp of the foot ! And as an in- 
fliction of our displeasure, need I add, that scowls and 
£rowns; nay, the fiercest words of that pugnacious mem- 
ber, the tongue, are nothing to what dm be done by a 
certain judicious apjdication of the toe ! The superiori^ of 
the foot is sufficiently manifest fimn the sense which men 
entertain of the indignity endured in having that august 
m^nber trodden upon: you may shoulder peqile as much 
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as you will without offenoe; nay, I have seen two beid* 
casae into oolUaon, without produciiig any other conse- 
quences than obliging and polite apologies from their re- 
spective owners; but who has trod upon anolh^'^8 foot — the 
toe or the hed, I care not which— -with impunity? I may, 
perhaps, be told, the foot b senatiYe — ^that argues for me: 
the noblest parts are all, always, the most easily injured. 

The dignity and eminence of the foot may be evi- 
denced in another way. Let me ask, who are the pxv- 
perest men in London; the handscmiest fellows; the best 
fed, and the most sfdendidly appardled ? who but the foot- 
men ! Can it be denied, that the footmen carry more lace 
on their backs than thar masters wear esvea m th^ court- 
dresses. Ncme go so fin^ none sean so daintily tended, as 
the men of the foot; wluan it is a dear misnomer, to oititle 
the lads of the shoulder-knot, an appendage which, being 
shared with the military, cannot form their distinction. 
But pray, will Doctor Grail tell us, what an headsman is? 
Is not an headsman no better than an executioner, the vile 
object of our abhorrence and scorn ! How aptly does this 
divaraity illustrate the pre-eminent dignity of the foot! Nor 
can I fSeul to remark, that the sure and infiillible criterion by 
which any suspected stranger in black relieves himself fixnn 
the imputatkm of being the Devil, is by shewing his feet 
How else is it posdble to distinguish his Satanic majesty? 
Other kings wear crowns: you may lode to thdr heads; but 
he knows better, and bears bdow the symbols of sovereignty. 
The fauns and satyrs are .always painted with hooCs : why, 
the learned reader knows: but xhe^tad shews how much the 
andents inferred from the feet. In China, a lady^s foot is 
ccmtracted to the <* diortest-span;^ because that sagadous 
people well know how naturally men^s eyes turn upcm 
women'^s feet; and minuteness and beauty bdng, according 
to the metajdiysidans, nearly allied in our ooncqptions, they 
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sodc to sectore the tirst, in hope it will draw after it th^ 
seoond. But why don^t they direct themsehres, as some 
savages have done, (craniolo^sts, no doubt,) to oomptesaxig 
the head? because they know no man cares for a woman'^s 
head« Thus the Chinese are with me; and so are die 
Spaniards. In Spain, a woman shrouds her feet as she 
would hor bosom: fhe may be said to blush in her feet: die 
knows th^ importance* 

But as now.4udays people will cover their feet, it behoves 
me to shew that the character may be discovered through 
sho^ boots, and sandals, as, I must confess, the hat does 
fiimish occasicmally, intimations of the character and office 
of the wearer, upon whose head it rests. And here my task 
is ea^. A life^guaidsman^s jack boots bespeak wars and 
perils^ not leM than his hehnet and its plume, which last, I 
nn^tfiurly protest against; or, at all events, cliam that the 
spurs of my hero diall be taken into account But as my 
case is abundantly strong without, and as the spur bdlicose, 
the spur vcaiatic, the spiu* bucolic, (or grazi^^s qmr) the 
spur clerical (be it sole on the heel of a Welsh paMm, or 
two-fold and shining on the heels of a prelate :) the spixt 
ambuktive (without a mwel) and the spur dandycal, are sci 
dearly diiilinguidiable, and mark so dearly the character, 
age, and profesmn^ of ^e wearer, — eachdedmalof the eighth 
of an inch in the l^gth of the shaft or the rowd vaiying 
the coDiplexiim of the spur, — that I conodved it would be 
taking an unfisur advantage to aid my boots and shoes with 
them, t am strong enough without Indeed it is only ne- 
cessary to state the spedes of boots, to raise in the mind of 
the reader the corresponding notion of them. Who can 
mistake a jockey boot for a Wellington? or confound, amc«g 
jockey boots, the wdl*>wom, lm>wn-topped, veteran jockey 
boot of a country member, with the s{ndc<4md-span cream- 
(3(doured boot of an hebdomadal fop? It requires, I admit. 
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a nicer eye to distiiiguiflh between the bbot bdUoose miiior^ 
t. e.f a jaek-boot of smaller dimensdonB, and the boot dericai 
fHrelatic, i. e.^ a full-grown Inshop^s riding boot I was^ I 
own, obliged to apply to a certain eminent artist for the 
proper marks of distinction : bat I know them now; nothing 
can be more certain thim the difference to a man who has a 
proper powc^ of disciimination* The distincticms between 
various spedes of WeUUgton boots are very discernible :--« 
there is the lounger, the amatory, the spreeish, (with iron 
heelS) hollowed out so as to make anoise and intimidate the 
Charlies,) and the senriceable; the last being that which I 
thyedS wear, and from which, I say it with modesty^ the 
bdkolder must infer me to be— what, 1 shall not say— 4>ut 
not a lounger, not a lover, not Tom or Jerry; As to tiie 
boot amatory, I must presume to dissent from Certain eaa* 
nent professors of the art crispinal. I hold the strongest^ 
fiercest boots to be the best tat gou^ a wooing in ; and I 
attribute the success which the dragoons have with the ladies, 
not less to thdr boots than their scarlet coats. Neverthe- 
less, the boot amatory, most in vogue, is slight I may be 
wrong. In this city, where all men meet, you may always 
know a lawyer by his shoes and black gaiters, which, I have 
the authority of some persons high in the profession for say- 
ing, is the appropriate legal costume; for the reader miist not 
imagine that in providing for the due ornament of the head, 
so sagadous a body of men have n^lected the other extre- 
mity. I need not remind the reader that square toes is a 
familiar appdlattonforanhunks^ but I can assure him some 
members of the Stock Exchange are very precise in requir- 
ing their shoes to be of a quadrated stiape, emulous of the 
chataoteristic, tfaou^ their toes nlay chance not to be squa^^ 
and they themselves necessarily ndther dose nor careful. 

I lament tiiat the science of poddogy is of too retent 
invention to be so distributed, and the vlvioua dostrinea 
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BO detailed and substantiated as I am sure they deserve to 
be. But the present limits may serve to excite attention, 
and stimulate investigation. I have purposely omitted re- 
ference to the sandals and various kinds of things^ as Mr. 
Hoby would, no doubt, contemptuously term them, wmh 
by the Gredcs and Romans; although one Roman emperor 
took his cognomen from hb boots(Ca]igula), which, I do not 
doubt, if now in use, would be found, agreeably to my theory 
and his nature, to be pardcularly congenial to the taste of the 
knights of the road. I must, however, beallowed to notice 
the degeneracy of our age in putting a tassel, a Golken gew- 
gaw in the front of the Hesdanboot, where theandents used 
to append a lion'^s or a wolTs muzzle. To any lover who 
presumes to doubt my thecny, or to say a word in dispa- 
ragement of the eloquence of the feet, even compared with 
the eyes of his mistress, I leave the connderation of the fol- 
lowing lines, and defy him to be of theother side: — • 

Her feet beneath her petticoat. 
Like little mice, stole in and out 

As if they feared the fig^ht : 
But oh, ahe dances such a way. 
No sun upon an Easter daj ^ 

Is half &o fine a sight. 

Sir John Suckling. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 

Me. Editor, 

In the fifth number of the Albmn, I read with much 
pleasure a paper on andent and modem Tragedy. In that 
article, the great alterations in scenery and costume, which 
have been introduced during the last twenty or thirty years. 
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are acknowledged, with due gratitude to thdr talented and 
lamented refonner, and the room still existing for further 
improvement is briefly, but decidedly, alluded to. — " Up<m 
this hint I speak^ and declare, that, much as we have seen 
done, much more remains to do: that nearly half the acting 
plays of Shakspeare are incorrectly dressed at both the pa- 
tent theatres, and that more dare is taken in the production 
of apantomime for Christmas, or a melo-drama for Easter; 
more expense^ lavished to render nonsense palatable, and 
bombast endurable, than would worthily decorate the im- 
mortal monum^its of the genius of our first dramatist 

A critical moment has, in my opinion, arrived in the af- 
fairs of the drama. Though John Eemble be no more— 
though ^^ we all have cause to mourn the dimming of our 
diining star,^ another Eemble has, at this instant, oppor- 
tunity to perfect what hb predecessor so gloriously began. 
Granting that the taste of the town be still wedded to stage 
pomp and spectacle, that taste may be as fully, while it is 
more rationally, gratified ; and the severer few who exclaim 
against the glitter that garnishes a tale of enchantment, will 
Hf^ilaud the pageantry that illustrates the hi^er branches of 
our drama. It is not to Shakspeare alone that sudi atten- 
tion is justly due, but to the much-neglected writers of the 
same era, whose plays, if judidously revived, are ciq)able c^ 
nearly equal e£Pect ; and to every drama, whether ancient or 
modem, worthy to be represented on the boardsof a Metro- 
politan theatre. 

Thus much for the justice of the proceeding; but the po- 
licy is, if possible, still more af^parent, and as that is likely 
to carry most wdij^t with the captalists and speculators who 
compose the committees of both theatres, on that I shall 
say those few words, which, to the wise, are proverbially 
allowed to be sufiSdent 

In the first place, then, I repeat, that by bestowing the 
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lame OM and expense on the productioo of a good |^^ 
(either did or new,) which axe now lavished on nrnnimeiy 
and melo^drame, they would secure the a{qvrobat]OD and 
pfttronage of every class of visitors, and reaciie the patent 
theatres from the stigma, whidi, even amongst £nreigner% 
they 80 woefully labour under. 

Sndly. The qpkndour being invariably attadied to the 
first piece, would induUtaUy occasion a greater first aooount, 
and, while it brou^tmoremoney to the treasury, would add 
to the satisfaction of the audience^ and the exertions oi the 
p^ormers, by filling those benches at the riang of the 
curtain, whidi are now generally unt^enanted till half-jnioe. 

8dly» By abandoning to the minor theatres the anomahes 
which now disgrace Drury Lane and Covent Gardoi, faroB 
would again resume its rightful station; and the unnatural 
competition whidi has so long existed between the huger 
and smaller houses, to the infinite injury of all, would, in a 
gre^ measure, be done away withi 

4dily. I have little doubt but that a waidrobe formed 
upon the prindple I shall presently rccommpnd, woul^ 
however expensive in the first instance^ ultimately save 
money to the establishment, since the appropriate oostune 
of any country would scarcely be in requisition twice a 
week, except during the run of anew piece ( whersasi now, 
the same tunics, hats, and cloaks^ are in constant, nightly 
wear, offending the eye at taste, and destroying that effiBOt 
which a more judicious, and consequently, less frequoit dis* 
jday, wouldbeeectaintoproduoek We are daily aoquirii^ 
tteAi knowledge on these sufegects, which renders adhevenee 
to our old errors the less excusable* Brutus, in my opmion, 
was quite as much privil^[ed to wear a bag-wig, as Kentf 
Cornwall, and Albany, are to strut in trunks and silk- 
stockings, or King Richard the Third, to bid those rays 
Sparkle round his star at the garter, which wjere first added 



\jj Charles the Second. The couri^dbress in wUch Gkrrick 
vtt&k performed Macbeth^ though not quite so jnoturesque 
in its appearance) was scarcely less correct than the uniform 
of the ^^ gallant 4^nd,^ now sported by Messrs. Eean 
and Macready ; and the gentlemanly ^^ suit of sables'" worn 
by the Hamlets in our father^s times, not a whit more ex- 
ceptionable than the black vdvet and glass buttons of our 
(}n every sense of the word) modem princes of Denmark I 
I will ask a plain questicm. — ^Will any manager of any 
theatre in London, major or minor, suffer a musical drama, 
<ff spectacle, founded upon one of the novels of the Great 
Unknown, to be produced with that utter inatt^ition to cos^ 
tume, which attends the representation of neariy half the 
plays of Sbakspeare ? — ^Na — The dress of each individual 
IS carefully noted down from the description in the work, 
affixed to thdr first entrances by the dramatist, and sent into 
the wardrobe by the manager. Colnaghi'^s portfolios are 
rummaged to supply the slightest deficiency ; the picture is 
finished with Flemish fidelity, and Richard the Lion-hearted, 
Queen Elizabeth, or King James I., walk on the stage with 
a truth as startling, as though their spirits had be^i raised 
in their habits as they lived, by the spell of the mighty 
northern endianter. 

The proud Templar dons Us mail, the wealthy Isaac his 
yellow cap, and Dugald Dalgetty, his buff coat and steel 
head-jnece. *^ Aye, but,^ says the manager, <^ every body 
reads the Scotch novels, and knows how the dbaracters 
should be dressed. The Shopman sit Flint^ who obtains 
the loan of the last new one at three-pence p^ volume from 
the neighbouring ^circulating library,^ (whose windows ex* 
hibit the double attractions'of IdUipopsand literature, bulls' 
eyes and belles lettres,) is as well informed on the subject, 
as the periodical critic, who devours the proof-.sheets pur- 
loii^ed from the printer, or the lord who lounges over his 
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nrnitooTh ccpy, received three days aivi smne odd hours 
befofe its publication in London.'" Granted. — ^And one of 
the principal benefits arising from the univarsal circulatioQ 
of the Scotch novels, is, that they have drawn the attentioQ 
of every body to manners, and costumes, which would 
otherwise have remained generally unknown, and totally 
disr^arded. The public are become expectant of a change 
in the wardrobes of our patent theatres. The daily illus- 
trations of every period of history, put forth in the most 
fascinating shapes, by the first writers, hourly open the 
eyes of all classes. The reader of Ivanhoe cannot long be 
an unmurmuring spectator of the preposterous dresang of 
Shakspeare^s " King John,'' in which we have Phihp of 
France, ^^ whose armour conscience buckled on,*" Louis the 
Dauphin, the English monarch, and the knights and nobles 
of both nations, fighting in the thirteenth century, in trunks 
and silk stockings (Oh those etonal trunks and nlk-stock- 
ings !) and the two former in white kid shoes ! Where is 
the steel harness, the hehn and the hauberk, and <^ all quality, 
pride, pomp, and circumstance, of glorious war ?"" The 
mpney that purchased the splendid panoply exhibited as the 
spoils-of the Peruvian giant, in the ^^ Vision of the Sun,** 
or that which sheathed in gilded mail Mr. Cooper, and his 
twelve attendants, in the ^^ Chinese ScHroorer,'" would have 
been much better employed in arming the rejHresentatives of 
our heroic ancestors, and giving ^^ the very age and body of 
the time,'' in which they flourished, ^^ its form and pressure/ 
I have heard it affirmed that the appearance of four or 
five characta*s, (ih&^ would scarcely ever be more,) armed 
<< in complete steel," would be too uniferm for stage effect ; 
but I ocmtend that there is as much variety in armour, as in 
any other kind of habiliment I will instance, for example, 
the beautiful historical pictures in Windsor Castle, painted 
by the late vena*able president of the Royal Academy, an 
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aortist celebrated for his attention to costume; let any one 
look at those battle pieces, and groupings of men in armour, 
and say whether or no their tac nmiles on the stage would 
be productive of powerful effect And even allowing a little 
sameness, the scenes are not many which would require it, 
and changes of dress have lately been too rapidly, and too 
generally, practised, for an objection to be started on that 
account. The most plaunble of all arguments against a 
stricter adherence to costume is that its extreme oddity 
during scnne periods, would raise alaugh against the wearer, 
however serious might be his character, and turn a tragedy 
into broad farce. I acknowledge the justice of this obser- 
vation, as far as relates to particular cases ; but I feel, like- 
wise, convinced that a little ingenuity and taste could pre- 
serve the Ukeness while it avmded the caricature, as eaoly 
as a gentleman can dress in the height of fashion without 
rendering himself a subject for the pencil of Dighton, or 
Cruickshank. The French stage exhibits the most unde- 
niable proof of the above position. I have seen the cos- 
tume of the early part of the eighteenth century, (the age 
of flowing wigs, stiff skirts, and gold-laced w^dstcoats,) the 
most unfortunate, surely, for the hero or the lover, rendered 
perfectly elegant and becoming without losing an iota of its 
identity. 

I would propose the establishment of a wardrobe upon 
the following plan. Eighteen or nineteen principal divi- 
sions, each appropriated to a particular nation, and again 
divided into the necessary number of compartments for conr 
taining the peculiar costume of each era, chronologically ar- 
ranged, according to the best authcHides. The completion 
of such a wardrobe would not be so diflScult or expensive a 
business, as it may at first appear. The costumes of China, 
Perma, India, and Arabia, have known little, if any, varia- 
tion, and with them the wardrobes of both theatres are 
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smpijf and coirtotly, provided alrauly. TbaC df Boow, 
likewise, thanks to the ^^ noblest Roman of them all,** is 
BufiBciently perfSect to satisfy the nuost fastidious critic. It 
is in those very points where fbrdgners would naturally sup- 
pose us to be the strqpgest, that our weakness b most appa- 
rent. The English, Scotch, and French, are the nations 
which,' in the radical phrase of the day, may complain of 
'^ niHi-representation.'*^ ^^ Something is rotten in the State of 
Denmark,^ also; and the emendatic»i of these four diviaions 
idone, would go far to remedy the deficiencies of whidi I 
comphun, and to give a fashion not only to the plays so 
revised, but to the house which first attempted such re- 
vision ♦• 

I cannot conclude these hastily written remarks, without 
urging, also, attention to the universal demand for the re- 
storation of the text of Shakspeare. The last act dP dig 
Lear was lately performed at Drury-Lane, as originally 
written, but the ridiculous »love8 of Edgar and Cordelia 
were still preserved. Half measures will do nothings — 
^* Reform it altogether.^ If the plays of our immortal 
Bard be too long for representation, curtail them, — ^whoe 
aaachnmiams or indeoendes of expression are most offiaisive, 
suppress them, — ^but let what we hear be Sh9kspesare\ and 
what we see^ if posable, be worthy of him ! 

P. 

* In proof of this assertion, I can instance the alteration of the 
costume of Richard the Third, by Mr. Elliston, a season or so bad^ 
which, imperfect as k was, had a most yiyifyinf effsot upon that tmr 
fsdj. More attention was unfortunately paid to the coffin of Eia§ 
Henry VI., than to the kinf himself ; but even the abolition of te 
*' customary suit of sdemn black,'* till then worn byllie represeiMHe 
«f <IhI IH fUed monasdi, was oae bkfw ttrioleB in te food oMse* aa' 
the receipts improred proportionably. 
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ON THE EGYPTIAN RITES OF INITIATION, ^ 

fM iUmtraUd hy the Cavern Oracle ofAph^ or Ike Serapeum, 
discovered by Behoni.J 

Is the paper which I had the honour to lay before the 
public in the ladt number of the Album, I endeavoured to 
demonstrate, from 9, general view of the excavation, that the 
tomb of Psammis, as it has been rashly called, is, in reality, 
a Serapeum, or. Cavern Oracle, devoted to the peculidf, 
periodical^ funereal^ initiatory rites of Apis, or Osiris 
Inferos : it is my intention in the present, to shew the ap- 
plicability of all we know of those rites to this sculptured 
cavern, by a detailed examination of its symbolical decora- 
dons. The consideration of Belzoni^s exhibition being now 
closed, will be found to be of small moment, inasmudi as I 
merely emj^oy it as the best model extant among many 
others, by way of illustration ; and farther, inasmuch as a di- 
gested description of the shape, size, succession, and decora- 
tions of the various apartments will be more eflfective for the 
purpose of illustration, than a confused ocular survey (if such 
were possible,) of the tomb itself. If the reader, therefore, 
will permit me to act towards him the same part as the Hie- 
rophant did to the ancient Mysta^ I will proceed with him, in 
the same manner, illustrating, as the Hierophant doubtless 
did, all the symbols worthy of notice in our passage; but 
describing rather than witnesang the endurance of those trials 
which awilit^d the asjnraat in the successive corridors and 
chambers, till the consummated rite crowned his labours, by 
admitting him, at die alabaster shrime of Ae funareal deity, 
iiito the number of the diosen and the free. 

In die firsU corridor, the royal initiate is receive^ on «* 
tering by the Denuurgio or Creative Osiris, indioated by a 
hawk'^s head, surmounted by a globe, from whence a ktt 
pent is issuingk Behind this penonage if a eroqodik, to 
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shew, perhaps, that theimtiate is a ^^ river dragon^^ or king' 
of "Egyftf and the ceiling b imprest with the symbol of 
Egypt, an eagle whence the country was called Aitia, and 
Egypt from gupU a vulture. On the stmrcase are two black 
dogs, the common representatives of death, and of the en- 
trance to Hades ; the Hierophant attending on the initiate 
being also masked as a dog, probably ori^nated the fiction 
of Cerberus {Cer ber, cry of the grave) and his triple canine 
head. We may presume, therefore, that Uie howling of dogs, 
which always accompanied the first stage of initiation, and is 
considered by superstition to this day as a warning of death, 
began at this spot On the walls of the same staircase are 
also two figures of Isis Urania, or, the liberated soul (whence 
the Psyche of the Greeks) winged, kneeling and leaning eadi 
on a globe. On each side of the staircase, are two paralld 
recesses, as if intended for ^^ cubilia,^ and the walls of which 
are painted with extraordinary figures. They are such, in- 
deed, as would naturally be expected in the vestibule of the 
palace of Hades ; and the initiate here, perhaps, was sur- 
rounded by similar fearful spectres as are there represented. 

Vestibulam ante ipsum, primiique in faucibus Orei 
Luctui, et ultrices posuere cubUia cune 
Pallentes habitant tnorbi, tristisque seneetut 
Et metust et malesuada fames, et turpis ej^estas 
Terribiles visa formse ; letumque, laborque. 

Yirffl goes on with his description, introducing several 
Egyptian sjrmbols, such as harpies, sirens, gorgons, chi- 
maeras. But the above quotation will be enou^ to shew 
the analogy, between his vestibule of Pluto and that of the 
Egyptian Pluto or Serapis. Among the figures is Luctus, 
weeping a fountain of tears from his head — ^War represented 
asa fountain of blood. A figure of Senectus leaning on a 
staff reminding us of the sphinxes riddle— there is a black 
dog to repceaqit the presentinient of evil or atmety. There 
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ihfeaTy represented by a negro attempting to escape from the 
executioner, death portrayed by the same victim, bound to 
the stake. Atlas or labourhesxmg a globe. Letum, a gor- 
gon form, terribilis visu, characterized as a tall himian 
spectre, clothed in a black pall, and with the head of a beetle. 

At the end of this staircase is a handsome portal, on the 
frieze of which are two angels, or winged genii, kneeling with 
their wings stretched out as those of the cherubim are said 
to have been over the tabernacle, and acting as supporters 
to two heraldic shields, (this explanation is peculiar to our- 
selves,) containing, on the principles of modem heraldry, the 
paternal designation on the right, and on the left, the 
painted characteristic of the founder of the Serapeum him- 
self. Above each of the shields is a globe with two feathers, 
beneath each an overflowing patera. I shall just premise 
that modem heraldry often uses hieroglyphics to express a 
name, as a Uon for the Uonses, a calf for the metcalfs, a bvll 
for the btdlerSf 8fC. 8^c. 

We also know that the towns of the Egyptians, and the 
tribes of the Jews were expressed by similar heraldic desig- 
nations. The discovery of phonetic and syllabic, or pictmral, 
characters, ascribed to Champollion and Dr. Young, is not 
new. It is thirteen years ago since tiie writer of this at- 
tempted in a public lecture on the hieroglyphics, portions of 
which were put on record in the daily press, to explain the 
names of the deities in the circular planisphere of Dendera, 
by the syllabic or pictural method. But, perhaps, if it be- 
longs to any body, it belongs to Kircher ; although it mus^be 
' granted that even he has no great right to boast of it, because 
the invention is Chinese; and, certainly, any one who pre- 
tended to the least knowledge of the Egyptian art of writing, 
would prove himself a complete quack, who did not first at- 
tempt to analyze the hieroglyphical process of the Chinese, in 
constructing their strictiy-speaking universal character, and 
their alphabetical means of representing foreign names. 
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The herb, whose tomb was probably in this Serapeum, 
and to whom funereal rites of initiation were here paid, I 
pronounce to be Sethon, (by some called Sesostris,) one of 
tlie last of the descendants of Misphragemutho^ who 
founded the eighteenth dynasty of Diospolites. The cha- 
racters in the first shield are said to express the name of 
!l^sammis. How can three signs represent that name, either 
syllabically or phonetically ? and, to add to the absurdity, 
two out of the three are said to represent the name oi 
Memnon ! ! 
1 translate the agns in the following manner: — 
The seated person, I translate Seth, set or -appointed : 
the battlement and orb, on the dty of the sun; making 
together, Sethok. The symbols in the second shield I 
translate thus : — ^the crescent, and fagot of sticks, imply a 
month, maehy in Coptic ; — M. ; the triple chain means light 
or fire, ash, thus we have strictly on the Chinese plan, 
MiSH. The seated man is Phar. The feathers behind him 
are emblems of air or spirit, raoh ; and the combination, 
is the source of Pharaoh, which means manifestation of the 
spirit. We have thus Mispharia. The hand-barrow is an 
emblem of earth, (Dr. Young says country,) but the difier- 
ence is not great. Now, g^ is a pardcle used to express 
earth, as Bryant has shewn, in the oldest languages. There 
remains nothing but a sjrmbol of primordial water^ over 
which the elder Isis pre^ded, and which was called OmotcsL, 
Thalassa, Muth, and Muth Isis, or Muthosis.' AH the 
elements of the name (which is, indeed, composed of the 
four elements, with the addition, perhaps, of a fifth element 
presided over by the moon,) are thus complete, and the 
royal title of ]Vf isphragemutho^s, who founded the Theban 
dynasty, ending with SedioQ, results. To us this appears 
the more satisfactory, since Sethon, or Aseth, as he is some- 
times called, founded the secret cavern rites of Apis, intro- 
duced the five intercalary days, and invented the cycle rf 
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tirentj-^e years, after which Apk was secaretfy cbrownfidm 
the FOUNTAIN of the priests, and sechibtlt sntoxbed. I 
am willmg to grant diat this is conjectural, but it is by no 
means conjectural that Psammis had no connexion with the 
excavation, since he and all his dynasty were hwried at 
Sais. If Sethon be the person portrayed, the date of lus 
reign mounts up to great antiquity, al&ongh it by no means 
fellows that the painting of the cavern is so andent. On 
the contrary, it may have been painted ages after his time. 
He i^ by some supposed to be that Pharaoh or Sesostrii, 
irfiose overthrow and drowning in the fted Sea was (such is 
Whiston^s theory) tlve ori^ of the Egyptian lamentations 
for the drowned Osiris. This, dtough fai^euraUe to the 
tenor of my argument, I do not concur with; but rather 
agree with Bryant, in believing those lamentations over a 
drowned body on the very anniversary of the entry into the 
ark J to be a memento of the diluvial destruction. That Se^ 
them, however, is the Pharaoh who pursued the Israelites out 
of Egj^t, is not improbable, and this circumstance wiH ac- 
count fcfi- the Jewish captives, in the procession so strangdy 
misinterpreted. Sethon was son of the younger Memnon, 
and a descendant of the elder Memnon, or Amau^h I., in 
whose time the Israelites were settled in the domains from 
which he aaid his father Misj^u'i^emuthosns expelled the 
Titan rate, or Cuthite Sheph^s, who possessed Egypt 
after being expelled from Babylon, and who, subsequently, 
o(Xiquer^ Greece and Italy, under the designation of 
Cyclopbns. He was the great grandson of Rhamesses 
Egyptus, who, though descended from Misphragemutho- 
sis, came from Babylon, and gave the name of Egypt to 
the country. This conqueror is, doubtless, the " strange 
king who knew not Joseph,** and the Belus of Greek 
fal>le, who expelled Ws brother Danous, tne son of Acrk.^ 
sius; a fable, indeed, with which the mo^ credible Egyp-' 
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tian chtonqlogy agrees, the ancestors of Sethon following 
in the subsequent order: — 

Acrisius, Rhamesses Egjptus, 

Danaus, cmt Annais, Ameno{^, 

Sethon Egyptus. 

I will not advert at presmt to the admirable adaptafaili^ 
of the Senq)eum, or Herouni, which I am describing £or 
both the above purposes, (of drowning and entombing^ nor 
jness the fact of the embalmed Apis actually found within 
it; but pass the p(»ial, (12 feet high, by 8 feet 9 inches 
wide,) in which the above names are inscribed, with all the 
splendid blazcuiry of heraldic decoration, having angds for 
supporters, and the crests of the Pharaohs, (two feathers, 
rooA, — and the solar orb, phar^) above the shidds. 

We then ^ter a corridor, thirty-seven feet three indies 
long, by eight feet nine high, and ei^t feet ei^t indies 
wide. On the right of this corridor are painted fiuiend 
processions, of which the lower mysteries were composed, and 
the boat of Charon, or Baris, which conveyed the dead over 
the Egyptian Styx. In the centre of this, Ammon is de- 
picted. There are, also, funereal processions, in whidi the 
sarcophagus appears to be taken into the excavation: and 
here it may be as weU to observe, that, in the funereal ini- 
tiatii^ rites, the mystae were confined in a sepulchre, to re- 
present death, were suspended over an abyss, and, after 
several trials of a terrific description, conducted into the 
presence of the Ddty. On the left, a beetle is portrayed, 
devated into the air by various figures, and drawn by two 
hawks, who hold the cords. On the right is a repre- 
sentation of the creation of the sexes, H(»rus, fordUy 
dividing a angle figure into two parts, one male and the 
other fcmale. Hence the Androgyne of Pkto, and the 
fable of the Rabbins, that Adam and Eve wo^ at fint, 
united by the dioulders, the head looking both ways. This 
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wnridor conducts to a well. It is fourteen feet wide by twelre 
feet three inches, and three-and-thirty feet deep. Itwasher^. 
perhaps, that the greatest trial of the initiate occurred. 
The gods of Egypt are assanbled round the open part of 
the gulf, as if to set in judgment upon him, and to re- 
cetve or to reject him. Su£Bci«it records remain of the 
ancient funereal initiatory rites in all countries, ^diether 
Perria, India, Egypt, or Greece, to shew that a gulf of 
this kind was necessary for one of the trials of the initiate. 
He had to pass through fire and water, and to be suspaided 
over an abyss of which he knew not the depth. If his 
courage survived these shocks, he was then admitted into 
the penetralia of the edifice. It is singular that in Homer^s 
book of necromancy, the scene of which is laid in a amilar 
initiatory cave, Ulysses sees th^ spectres of the dead rise 
before him firom a pit It is not unlikely that the T&gyftiaxi 
priests, by the aid of these wells, which appear to have had 
a double communication, originated the idea of that jdban- 
tasmagorean juggle, as a preparatory trial of the candidate. 
H(»ner tells us, that Ulysses would have advanced into the 
iBdes Plutonis, or Serapeum itself, had he not feared to 
encounter the head of the Gk>i^n. It is curious, that in 
the centre of the passage we are now exploring, and in the 
midst of the mysterious representations of undoubted fu- 
nereal rites, is a large head of Demogorgon; anditisnokss 
lo^ that, at the entry of the pit, are three black rams, the 
very sacrifice he offered, at a similar pity to Pluto and Pro? 
serpine. My ojnnion, therefore, is, that the chief trial of the 
candidate, ^ther by means c^ a passage through fire or water, 
or of "machinery, took place at this well; and that, in the 
event of his triumphing over it, the fictitious portion of the 
wall was r^noved, and he was admitted into the interior of 
the Serapeum. Having passed this opening, which we ai^ 
obliged to do, according to the strict laws of initiation, *^creep^ 
ing on the belly like a serpent,'^ we find oursrives in the 
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entancehalL This room is tweAty-seveii feet en indies lolig^ 
tweatj4lve feet ten inches wide, and dgfat feet niiie inches 
high) and suj^rted by quadrangular jnllars, three feet 
Ibur inches square, on the faces of which the deities at 
Egypt are represented. On the right and left wall are 
three tiers of figures : the upper row on the left represents 
a number of deities, with a chain fastened round Hortis, 
endeavouring vainly to drag him from his place ; a piece of 
Egyptian mythology sii^larly preserved by Homer. Be- 
neath are funereal procesaons, protracted round the cham- 
ber, among which the judges olT Egypt, represented, as Horns 
Apollo says, without arms, may be detected: and in the 
diird and lowest line are fourteen mummies, lying upon 
ooudies, which are, probably, the number c^ the Diospcdite 
line, between Sethon and the founder. On the opposite 
waU are also three tiers of figures, the two uppermost of 
which conrist of mide personages, bearing the voluminous 
f<d(k ci the great serpent of eternity : aAd the lowest is 
oomposed c^ a procession c^Phcenicians, negroies, Jews, and 
Egyptians, willi th^ hieroglyphical names beside eadi 
person, in the act of pajring adcnration to Pluto, or Senqns, 
the deity of the place* Dr. Young and others, please to 
call this deity, who is four or five times repeated with the 
same characteristics throughout the excavation, in some 
eases, Osiris, and in most. Stability. It is the Osiris /n- 
fartiSj Serapis, or Sol m inferis of the Egyptians, and 
agr^dai^ with the Adonis, and Atys of Sjrria, and the 
Bacchus Inferus of the (Grreek mysteries. His feet are 
swadied, (a known emUem of 8dl Inferus^) and he iS 
dished from l^ad to foot in the wfiite garment of the ini- 
tiatory cacndidate. As judge of the dead, he holds' in his 
Band the scriptural types of final judgmeik, — tiie eBrf>leflts 
d gatherinig and distinguishing^— tlve flail and tiie pastmal 
ciDok. It is not neceiis^ to ptt>ve that tbe ssMe pet^ 
soilage— the Grcek ScffiKpis, or Plutb, in Ws chwraitttr of 
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Scl inferusy ^as thie filial iHqeAy the « beatific vision^ of 
the Eleusiniah mysteri^. This character is preserved on 
thb present occasion. He is receiving the initiated hero 
Sethon, (whose name is on his belt) ; and the deities, who 
iiith)duce the latter into the " beatific presence,"" are Diana, 
or Butis, and Osiris. 

Froni the " entrance hali'' there are two exits ; a door oh 
the right conducts, horizontally, to, what feelzoni calls, the 
drawing-room, (twenty-eight by twenty-five feet six incheiSj, 
ancl Supported by columns, three feet ten inches square,) 
dbwn a short flight of steps, supported on eUfShet side by 
^e black dogs, devoted to the funereal drity. On the left 
is a stair-case, leading down to the third corridor. This 
stair-case con^sts of eighteen steps, and is thirteen feet four 
inches long, by seven feet six inches wide. On each side 
is a figm*e" of Isis, receiving the initiated hero, while dius 
tjrpifying a descent into Hades, who is covered from he^ 
to foot with a garment like a veil, and which was, doubtless, 
ah emblem of the regenerated life of the candidate, as ttte 
'^ new garment^ given to him at Eleusis, and wMch seekn^ 
to be alluded to in several places of Scripture. St Jude 
speaks of " the garment spotted by the flesh,'* and, M the 
Apocalypse, the sEuhts are cldthed in white Hnen. So the 
Messiah, in Isaiall, is represented as " clothing himsetf ^th 
zeal as a cloke *.'*' On the wall of the ensuing corriddr, 
(Which is thirty-fflx feet rix iftches loi^ and rijc feet elevielft 
mches high, by fteven feet six iticlies wide,) the hero is t^ 
presented as having passed his ^als, sitid consummated hib 
nStiatioh. He is now eln^hrdned as It monarch. An eagle, 
ffife emblem of an iapotheosis, or admismon to the commo- 
mty of gods, is painted over his head ; a golden sceptre is in 
fib hand. Round his neck is hung a tablet, 6h which are !i*e. 

* ** New names- art, in the apocaljpse, ^ven to the victor over fca&, 
and Dr. Young has coiioasly proved that a defunct Egyptian had ar 
'* new name** written on his coflin. 
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presented two seated figures, one on each side of an obelisk; 
and before him^ on a sacred manger, is what I should take 
to be a winnowing machine*, or perhaps the mystical 
« vannus^ of Oaris Bacchus. On the upper portion of the 
wall is a bas-relief, consisting of figures dghteen inches 
high, performing various sacrificial and lustral rites. In 
the sacrificial ceremony, the thigh, which was sacred to the 
gods, and was, I believe, an embl^n of Elyaum, being 
called Hesper, or the good lot, is represented as selected 
from the other parts of the victim, and offered to the dei^. 
A thigh of an ox, it will be remembered, was found in the 
sarcophagus of the Pyramid of Cephrenes. The lustral 
rite confflsts of water being thrown by means of a com- 
pressed bladder, in the form of an arched fountain, over the 
person to be purified. 

A staircase of ten steps conducts from this corridor into 
a fourth, (adorned with the same frieze,) which is seventeen* 
feet two inches long, by ten feet five inches high. Winged 
dragons are on either side of the ten steps; and winged 
serpents or seraphs are known to have been used in the 
mysteries of Bacchus and Mithra. The fourth corridor 
conducts into the *^ Hall of Beauties,^ which is, in fact, a 
pantheon of the Egyptian gods and goddesses. 

At the entrance of this chamber is a dear proof of the 
identification of Osmu with Bacchus ; for two Bacchanalian 
priestesses, clothed in panther skins, occupy the ades of the 
door way, as if ushering the newly elect into the assembly of 
the deities ; and their situation is the more appnqpriate, in- 
asmuch as it is ascertained, that during the initiatory rites, 
female hierophants attended the candidate, to explain the 
types and symbols which accompanied the whole [nrocess. 
The Hall of Beauties is twenty feet four inches long, by 

, * Pertmps the foUowing^ Scripture pbrase, applied to tbe Jews, after 
compuiog them to Oxen^ has relatioo to this type — " Then shall je 
cat clean provender, winnowed with the fan,'* 
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thirteen feet eight inches wide. The deities, which are 
therein represented^ are nearly as large as life. The deco- 
rations of these deities are superb, and their insignia dis- 
linctlj ascertained. This pantheon is of this further import- 
ance ; that it establishes the fact of the ori^bal divinities, or 
I>ii Majores of Egypt, being no more than seven; riz., Osiris, 
Isis, Horus, who is the same as Ptha and Cneph, Butis or La- 
tona, Anubis, Nepthe or Venus, and Serapis, also called Ty- 
phon, the Greek Pluto. Into the presence of these seven dei- 
ties, with the flattering spirit of the ancient idolatry, Sethon 
is introduced as the eighth deity. His introduction to each of 
the deities is, in fact, an apotheosis. It is not, indeed, un- 
likely that he was thus represented as the incarnation of the 
younger Horus, who, from the tenor of the frame- work of the 
Egyptian mjrthology, was evidently like the Jewish Messiah, 
a person expected to come, and not a personage whose advent 
had already been. Thence arose the fashion for the more cele- 
brated Pharaohs and Ptolemies, to assume the character of 
an incarnation or manifestation of this expected deliverer. 
Nor is it imlikely that the whole initiatory rite, which re- 
presented a descent into hell, a conquest over death, and a 
regeneration, was entirely founded on a vague and indis- 
tinct tradition of the *' promised seed.**^ It would be going 
out of the way to prove that the narrative of the descent of 
Hercules into heD, (which, beyond a doubt, was an initia- 
tion,) singularly corroborates this inference. We will, 
therefore, survey the characteristics of the sacred Ogdoas 
of deity which surround us in this beautiful pantheon. 
Sethon'^s image is repeated as often as he is introduced, 
and his paternal armorial bearing, as well as his own, ac- 
company him throughout The same introduction is re- 
peated on the right and left wall, and Serapis, two figures of 
whom fit)nt the entrance, on the right and left, is the fined 
object of the whole apotheosis. Nepthe, as Proserpine, or 
the wife of Serapis, offers the new comer, the two pomegrc^ 
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natesi or apples of good and evil Hcaice she was oalkd 
also Rhea^ agnifylDg a ppmegranate. The mode of s^lutu* 
tion is effected in some cases, by presenting die symbol cf 
divinity, — in others, by laying the hand on the shoulder, — 
again, in joining hands in the modem fashion. The latter 
occurs between Nepthe and the candidate, as if to represent 
a mystical union or wedding with " Eternal beauty,*" just 
as the apotheosis of Hercules w^is <^nsummated by a mys- 
tical wedding with Hebe, or eternal h^th. The goddesp 
is again represented as joining one hand with the ha^o, an4 
with the other presenting to him, as for the purpose of aQ 
oath, a talisman suspended round her nedjL, which is, pro- 
bably, that which Diodorus Siculus speaks of, and wfaidi 
was called, amune^ or truth. To something like this, 
Solomon perhaps alludes in the third chapter of Proverb^ 
where he Inds his son ^^ bind Truth around his neck.*" The 
inrignia of the (Mvinities are thus portrayed. Osiris has hi^ 
usual hawk'*s face. The elder Horus, a globe frcrni wh^m 
a serpent is issuing. Isis, a disk between two cows* boms. 
Anubis, the head of a black dog. Butis, or IKana, has fbr 
crest, a hawk in a kind of cage. Nepthe, or Venus, a feather 
simply attached to her hi^r by a red fillet. The syn^bolp 
pf Serapis are perfectly charact^tic an^ appropiifUe, and 
C|an by no pervernon, be assigned to any qtjlier d^yimty 
i^h^tsoever. On the left, he stan48 ^th his ^ack to h]$ 
graduated column, with foyr capitaU ;--his feet are swathed 
to indicate the sol inferos^ his hea4 is closely shaved to in- 
tunate his connexion with the dead, and he holds vfi his 
hands the emblems of final judgment,— of sepafatio^ ipd 
gathering, th^ crook and the flail. On the right h|iiid ^r- 
mination of the assembly, lie appears again with umiiffr 
characterisdcs, and with the additi^oi of the pli|9i$pi0t,— 
anqther emblem of a day c^ judgm^t. It mi;i^t be \^s» 
borne in mind that Serajps was fivquently rqpremited by a 
graduated column, with a human hef|d a^d four d^tala 
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JElis name signifies the column of measurement; he had con- 
trol over the Nile, and over the ** treasures of the deep'^ pro- 
duced by its elevation, and his blue mask •is, perhaps, allu- 
sive to that river, the name of which signifies blue. Serapis 
was the same as Atlas, (Atel, a pillar,) whose rule wa^ 
over those western realms where Homer places his Ely^um ; 
and he is not less than a dozen times represented as a co- 
lumn in the excavation we are examining. * 

In one compartment, Sethon is represented as supporting 
him in this shape, on his pedestal. He is swathed in the 
white dress of initiation, from top to toe, and his arms are 
crossed upon his breast, as those of the priesthood were 
when embalmed. He has no features in his face, but two 
eyes, which are represented after a certain mystical form, 
which we will shortly explain. 

A wide and handsome portal at the extreme end of the 
** Hall of Beauties,^ leads into a portico conasting of dx 
square columns, (called by Belzoni, the Hall of Pillars,) 
through which colonnade (a worthy introduction to the ob- 
ject which ensues,) is the access to the Great Initiatory 
Theatre, the nobfe apartment called by Belzoni the Saloon. 
The introductory portico is twenty-seven feet nine inches 
long, by twenty-six feet ten inches wide. Over the entrance, 
within, is a figure of Isis, with expanded wings, (meaning 
the hberated soul,) which is" usually seen on the breasts of 
mummies. There are two square chambers, one on the right, 
and the other on the left of the portico. Over the door of 
that on the right, is a figure of Apis borne on a species of 
sacred yoke or bier, having the head of an ox decorating 
its extreme ends. This chamber, which Belzoni calls *' Isis^s 
Room,^ is ten feet five inches long, by eight feet eight 
inches and a half wide. The oppo^te room which he calU 
the " Room of Mysteries,'' is ten feet five inches long, by 
oght feet nine inches wide. This room contained various 
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wooden mummies, with holes in their upper extremities, as if 
for the purpose c^ receiving manuscripts. Enamelled vases 
and figures were found here, and the constant attendants of 
Serapis, the four, funereal^ cy nocephalic vases, one having the 
head of a hawk, one of a dog, one of a lioness, and the last, 
of a man. The Room of I^ contains a figure of Ids, as a 
cow, representing the Nile, with the different cubits of its 
rise, expressed, (as was the case,) by human individuals dis- 
tributed about it The eye is a compound type, containing 
the same symbolic mystery to which we have before ad- 
verted. It is represented repeatedly among the hierogly- 
phics in a circle. 

It appears with this character on the Tentyrian plani- 
sphere, and among the sculptures of the temple of Esne, is 
clearly meant to represent the terminating object of the 
mysteries, a procession advancing towards it up fourteen 
steps. This compoimd hieroglyphic, of which the eye is 
the most prominent sign, consists of an eye, a tongue, and 
a scroll, and we think it is meant to admonish the candidate 
that what is here seen or saidj must be concealed. It has 
been said to be an eye^ or a tear^ or an eye weeping : but it 
is not probable that a tongue and a scroll signified a tear; 
it is more likely that a tear was expressed, as it is now, in 
heraldry, by a goutte or drop, or as the Chinese express it, 
by an eye, and the s3rmbol oi water. But if it really mean 
an eye weeping, it would sanction my theory still better, in- 
asmuch, as ^^ weeping and lamenting for the dead,^ was the 
great characteristic distinction of the rites of Osiris, Tham- 
muz, and BiEuxhus : and, perhaps, the Greek word Bacchein, 
applied to the votaries of the latter, as well as the deity'^s 
name, may be deduced from backe, to weep, and atn, an eye. 
I may grant this, therefore, advantageously ; but I am mote 
inclined to believe the symbol a double type ; first, ex- 
presang the admonition referred to above, and secondly 
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the 8CB01L ; Omis or nous, the ete; a»d Honid, wisdom 
or difioofuise, (Ae Jewish logos,) the toutgite. 

We now enter the gnat and beautiAiI theatre of imda^ 
tkm^ called hj Bekoffl, the Saloon. This munificent apart^ 
meat has an ardhed roof, imd is dnity'-one feet long, by 
twenty-seven feet wide. Three doors lead from it into three 
£sttnct rooms. That fteing the portieo conducts into a 
diamber forty-three feet long, b j serenteen feet six indies 
wide, called by Belzoni, ** Api/s Room." It is supported 
hy four columns, three feet four indies square; and in it 
were found the carcass of a bull, embalmed in asphahum i 
a great number of wooden figures of munmnes^ covered 
Ao with asphakoHi, from Ax to eight indies long ; and 
several figures of fine earth baked, coloured blue, and 
strongly varnished. On the right of the saloon, is a square 
madomed chamber, and on the left, a square room twenty- 
five feet eight inches long, by twenty-two feet ten inches 
wide, caffled by Bekoni, the *• Sideboard Room.'** The door 
into it had once been walled up : it is supported by two 
cofaunns, three feet fbur inches square, and is surrounded 
by a projecting bench in the form of a ^deboard three fbet 
^gfa, and three feet four inches wide. This chamber is 
worthy particular notice; and we will complete our survey 
of it before we return into the saloon, which as it was doubt- 
kss the goal of initiation, so it deserves to occupy the con- 
ehi£ng periods of our disquisition. Every thing demon- 
strates that this small rtk}m was the innermost adytum or 
oracle of the whde Serapeum. The door was doubtless 
waHed up, so as to leave access only through aspace capable 
of admitting tiie body in a recumbent position. It was in 
tins way, with the feet foremost, that the initiate, by means 
of secret machinery, was drawn into the orade of Tropho- 
nius. A most Angular corroboration of this supposition is 

Vol. III. Part II. Y 
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funuahed by the pidntingsof the room itself. Ammig theiir 
is an individual recumbent^ and dravm mth hUfeet fore^ 
most by means of several cords applied to various parts of 
bis body. What Belzoni calls a sideboard, was, I have no 
doubt, intended for couches. Couches, in shcnrt, are repre- 
sented upon it, and nothing else. It was, therefore^ in all 
probability, the Thalassion or nuptial chamber of the ddty. 
Women were prostituted to the Lord Apis, as they were to 
Baal Peor at Babylon, and to Adonis, in Syria; and I have 
no doubt that this chamber was the scene of that abominable 
rite in which virginity was sacrificed, and in which the 
priests of the divinity, in darkness and mystery, perscmified 
thdr incarnate god. On the two columns Serapis is repre- 
sented, once in a garb of yellow colour, to depict his solar 
capacity, and again in white. But the most con^icuoua 
figure of him is as a column with a human head, sur- 
mounted by four capitals. In one instance, a singular 
offering is presented to him. A Phorcus Marinus is be- 
headed, and suspended by a stake so as to bleed into a bucket 
beneath. We have already seen that the head of Medusa, 
one of the three daughters of Phorcys, is portrayed in the 
first of the corridors. It will be as well to recall to mind 
what it signified. The severing of the head of Medusa, 
with its consequences, the serpents that arose from her bloody 
and the birth of the winged horse to which it gave rise, axe 
all emblems of the deluge, and of the ark ; and the fiiUe 
resembled a similar Chaldean tradition, in which Thala8si% 
the woman who presided over the waters^ and the same, 
beyond doubt, as the Apocalyptic harlot, with the word 
" mystery*^ on her forehead, was beheaded by Belus, and 
drowned the giants of the earth with her blood. So Oannea, 
who predicted the same destruction of the guilty, was &bled 
to be decapitated. A Phorcus Marinus was itself an env- 
Wem of the same mortal sin and the same event, and henoe. 
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die hatred of the Egyptians for the sea. It is, therefcHre, 

not inappropriate that a deci^tated marine aiumal should 

be offered to Serapis, as the peculiar sacrifice devoted to the 

Crod of judgment The garments of the Bacchanalians, 

(priests of the O^s Inferus of Greece,) were sprinkled 

with wine4ees in inutaticm of blood. The name Medusa 

means the vrine^ess^ and the trampling of the wine-press 

in scripture language is a metaphor employed to signify the 

destruction of the wicked. It is a singular corroboration of 

my reasoning, that the three Grorgons were fSeJded tohayeonly 

one eye, ^nce, as I have 8he¥n[i, an eye in a circle j (whefice 

comes the word Cyclops^) wasan ^nblem of the Makarian 

Opsin of the " Mysteries.*** Let us now return to the saloon. 

The ceiling of this noble apartment is decorated with the 

agns ol the zodiac, as it appears frran Porphyry, aU the 

initiatory caverns were. On the Mt wall, towards the 

further comer, is a figure of Serapis or Atlas, bearing the 

globe upon his head. Several other figures are interspersed, 

which relate to the mysteries and processions of Apis. But 

the alabaster chest is the great miiade of attraction in this 

superb holy of holies. This has been called a sarcophagus, 

but that it was not intended for the body of a king is dear, 

from Dr. Young^s own shewing, for a figure of Isis adorns 

the bottom of it, and " kings were identified with Osiris;*" 

in fact, it is in the shape of a cymba, cubile, (whence the 

name of Cybele), or arkite vessel, and it is covered with 

representations of the upper and lower mysteries. There 

is no necessity to inform the scholar, that mystic chests 

or cista were used in all of these. There was one at 

Eleusis in which a great variety of agricultural sjrmbols 

were kept and explained. In these mystic chests the books 

of the law^ aOid the effigies of Osiris, Bacchus, and Adonis, 

as they were called in different countries, were deposited by 

the priests for a particular time. Portions of an ox were 

Y 8 
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ako, heyoTki a dodbt, aa dwpomtsd. .Thecbett, iiamdam^ 
though Bot a real sncophagiii, may ha;f e been aif i o y ri at 
the numie oofiii of Owrb J^ernSj m whidi his Mgf wm 
deposited, as Plutarch tailt us^ far three daya^ $Asf ' 
he was laid to be reriiFtd^ 

Nodiii^ eould be betttr calculated for a graad 
represeiitatiaii of the ^ sun rinng ttom the dqpdis of dariE> 
ness at midmght^^ whidi, as Stobfleus inibroift itt) was the finii 
beatific vision of the mysteries at Eleuns, than the alabastor 
eoffnr, the ad^ming rooms, and line stair-ease and passage 
behind it, whkh ktt^ has been traced (ot three huodivA 
feet, and winch Bel»mi very reasoasHy concludes led e«t 
into the valley beyond the roek in whidi the ^rcavatioBis 
hewn. That valley may have been die original JSflymn Air- 
den, andwehove Strabo^s authcnrity lor believing this; w4lo 
states that all the rooks m the ndghbourhood were cevered 
with pemleor haj^i^ gard^ais, when hun^red-gatedThehes 
^< was in its high and palmy state.*^ 

Here then is a donUe entrance such as the initiatory 
cavern of TrophcoiiuB had ; fer Pausanias tells us, diat a 
suspected servant oi Demetrius having entered that cave in 
order to pry into the mysteries pa4brmed there, *' some few 
days after his dead body was thrown out by an outlet dtiftr- 
ent from the common entrance.^ Lib. 9*, thap. xxxix. 

E. C- 
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' I have neither wife nor children/* 

BuaroN. Prefiux to the Anaimmf of Me km ek tk f . 



Aftsk a season of extreme firtigue, I left town eaily 
in the summer of 18 — ^ inhoper to reeniit my spirits and 
heakh by the excursion. I viated, in guide suooeasieiH 
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without eKparienniig the leBef I 
had MtiripstedL At lait, I fiiad myself at the toim of 
" y nfotk di# •^«->*^ coMt^ wfacrs the numbor of vialxm 
were small, ^r^ kl the language of thoee jpkces) whero 
ihmm was iM mueh ^ oomplKiy.^ Here I still found my 
self fMdMi and lOMay. I felt mosri^us that I wanted 
qittet, but my mind had been wtxmght to each a state cf 
eictiiteisent by ttiy ptececbng laboun^ that it seemed to 
qMDn Impose! I w*s^ fiir some time, extremely femrish and 
di0di«8Bed. While 8O5 I became antiirally disoontentedy 
i«pining at my cenditioii, wfaiob subjected me to toils sd 
pemieioos, td I deemed^ to mjr health and peace. In dui 
firame of nnnd it was my fortune to meet with a being, the 
knowledge itf whmn had the eflbct of completely reooncffing 
itte to all the troubles rad vexafibns of my aetive course of Ufe^ 
andof sending me back to them again with a oheerfiafr heart. 
After having passed the p-eceding evening at the library, 
to which I was a subseriber, and having gone home wearied 
widi the busde and noise, and my eat« stunned by the 
incesseat— « onet MOy tkree, faar yet remaimng-^four 
gc^^^-H^y of the men engaged m vending the numbars in 
the Jeu de Roulette^ I had returned one tm^img to the 
room, and was endeavouring to glean from the newspapers 
of the day some amusement, when I observed on elderly 
gentleman enter, and address to the keeper of the library 
an inquiry for lodgings, of which sueh peojJe are used to 
keep, at watering-fdaces, a r^istry. WUle he was speaks 
hig to the sheepman, I had time to observe him : and from 
the instant his figure s^iek my eye, as he appeared at the 
door, iny attention Was rivetted by it The gentieman 
might be about axty, and was vary tlnnand telL That, 
in his appeacrance, which so deeply interested me was, the 
abstraction of his mr, and the setded composure of hb fea. 
ttiies. His motions were deliberate and cautious : in cross- 
ing the open floor, they seemed to be made with as much 
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.wanness as if injury were to be apprehended from an 
encounter with some obstacle : each foot was advanced as 
cautiously, and laid down with as much precision, as if a 
gulf yawned bende it In the manner, too, in whidi the 
body was carried forward, there was a strange evameas 
and equableness. Progress did not seem to be attuned l^ 
the successive advances of the two limbs, but after the man- 
ner of creeping animals, by gliding onwards with a smooth 
sinuous motion. In the face every muscle was exactly com- 
posed ; there was no spcmtaneous play of the features: theses 
did not move, there was a determination in their poatioil, a 
peremptory fixedness in their direction; nay, the very so- 
lids scarce seined to twinkle. Theexpressionof the whole, 
however, was not the same as tram the inert cc^mtenanoe <^ 
a simpleton: there was a very discernible ^art, which 
tock finnn it that character. It rather resembled the £ice 
of a strong-minded man, who, suffering acute pain, en- 
deavours to prevent that distortion of the features which 
pain naturally produces. In the lineaments of the sii^ukr 
individual, whom I am attempting to describe, I could dis- 
cover the indications of strong passion; and I socm saw 
that it was only by a constant and unremitted effort that 
they were constrained to wear the pladd, tranquil air 
which they did. And yet there was that about this p^von 
which forbad the thought that he was at the mcxnmt 
suffering from any immediate affliction, or anxious cm any 
particular account It is scarcely possible I should have 
succeeded in conveying, by this description, an idea oi the 
uncommon aspect of this being: I must content myscQf 
with saying, that it interested me more int^iseiy than any 
object ever did. I heard the shopman inquire '^ how xuftny 
beds the gentleman wanted — ^what family he had ;^ and tlie 
stranger replied, with an anpha^ and decision that struck 
strangely upon my ear — " For myself ^pd my servant 
alone.'' The man then said, he did not know, at the 
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moment, vfh&te any sudi aooommodations were to be had : 
and the strainer having b^ged him to look out for them, 
as he was anxious to leave his hotel, I, on the moment, re- 
collected that I knew an house in which the apartments 
he needed were vacant;, and, advancing just as the stranger 
was about to retire, I told him that, happening to have 
heard his conversation with the shopman, I begged leave to 
reeonunoid his trying the house in my recoUectiop, whidi I 
deacribed. At my first address he almost started, but im- 
mediately regained his former composure, and having 
thanked me briefly, but with great politeness, made me 
a very low and formal, yet courteous, bow, and went out 
•of the library. 

I have omitted to speak <^ his voice ; it was low and still, 
the tones subdued, and the utterance calm and articulate. 
But it seemed to be smothered ; and, Uke a mufflq^drum, 
to be capaUe c^ producing a very different effect from that 
to which it was oa the nnxnent applied : thefe was, too, oc- 
casionally, a slight tremor in it, as though caused/by strong 
emotion. And, on the whde, when I heard the stranger 
speak, and especially when he spoke to myself, I fdt 
assured that there was more in him than might be at first 
imagined; and that, if the mystery of his character could 
be searched, it would be well worth the pains. , After his 
dtparture I remained only a few minutes, and then saun- 
tered forth, musing on the probatnlities of what he mi^t 
be. It chanced that my feet took the same direction which 
his had pursued on leaving the Hbrary, and I had not pro- 
ceeded far, when, as I turned the comer of a street, I saw 
before me a crowd collected around a man, whom some peo- 
ple appeared to be in the act of raimng trcm the ground. I 
quickened my pace, and recognised in the person, who was 
in the arms of the individuals so occujned, my recent ac» 
qoaintance. He was insensible, and, I soon discovered, had 
Men downin a'fit A fellow-creature with whom I hftd sa 
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lately spokm, 6eeioedi» in the moital peril thwinmiadiatefy 
be8ettiiighim» tobaveapeculiiur titletom7good<db)ea; I 
therefi^?^ fbrthwUh, took on myself the care of him, and 
the direction of tlie requisite meMuzes. It happened tlMt 
my rendeoce waa not flu* distant, and that the neanat 
aurgecm lived dose by it I, acoor^g^y, had the stranger 
conveyed to a Taeant chamber in the house, where ha luid 
the necessary medical aid, and was shortly restoved to am- 
matiK». On reeoTering the power of speech and reeoL 
lection, his first request was, that his servant m^ be sent 
for, and with that intent he disclosed hb own name, and 
the hotel at which be was staying. Aithou|^ I tfaua ac^ 
quired a knowledge of the name, I shall contimM to diada* 
guish him by the deingnation of the stranger; as the reader 
can have no interest in my divul^ng it, end there may he 
reasons^ why I should suppress it The servant was, ao- 
cordingly, s^t finr ; and, in Uie mean time, the doctor de- 
wed that we should all withdraw, and the patient be kepi 
quiet. But ere the messenger, who had been deq[iatdied 
to the hotel, oould retium, the straoger^s bell waa thiios 
pulled violently, and he demanded, with angular is»* 
patience, whether bis man bad arrived* At laat he did 
arrive, and by his appearance, immediately dispelled some 
of the suspifliona of his master, which had crossed my naaL 
The servant was one oi those sober-looking and respectable 
parsons, who are, in this happy land, produced from adaai 
vrhieb is, in many <^er countries, ccmqprised of the baaoil 
and vileet of human creatures. His look, d^KMrtment, and 
hn^guage, at cmoe voudbed that im master waa an £^^ 
gentleman. He inquired for him with the most aAfictknate 
eono^cn, and immediately repaired to the aportmeirt wbfie 
he lay* On retundng, he thanked me ISor my attcnlbnfl!, 
in the short, yet pregnant, phrase whiA se^ns proper to the 
native, honest, unscqphisttcated Engfefenan; and, after pes- 
iading something about the singularity of hia master, in 
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wfakb it iid not, aooodbng to the natural bent cf lib 
^;emus, appear to be hia endeavour to oonvey his meaning 
in the simpleflt and plainest language, — he intimated that, if 
pmcticdbk without serious dai^er, his master, at his own 
urgent solidtations, must be, without delay, remored to his 
cywn chamber at the hotd. The surgeon was, in conse^ 
quence, consulted, and the patient peremptcnrily derared to 
renmn for die night where he was. 

I am not, usually, an early riser, and on tiie. morrow I 
was later in getting up than usual, baring been awake 
much of the preceding ni^t, engaged in ruminating on the 
peculiar charact^, conduct, and appearance of the stranger. 
Aa I lode bade on what I have written, it strikes me that 
the reader may not sympathize in the interest which I ex- 
preas myself to have felt at this crisis; and may conceive that, 
by aupposing the stranger to ha^e been partially deranged, 
I ni%ht have solved all the mystery, and satisfied my mind. 
But if he entertain such a supposition, I can <»ily attribute 
it to die imperfect manner in whidi I have portrayed the 
indmdnal in question. I am well aware of the difficulty 
attendant upon an attempt to describe, by words, the nicer 
and more delicate impresnons made upon the senses ; but 
they are not, therelGte, the less sure. It is best that I 
fliiould shortly say, the stranger had no iqqaearance of de« 
langement, and that nothing he looked, said, or did, ex** 
cited in my mind such an apfnrehennon. When I say the 
sisaci^;er did not appecar to iTt^ to be deranged, I say all that 
I can say; for who shall pretend to define the immutable 
eiuuraotcnstics of insanity ? That his mind was iwt in the 
state of rqpoee usual to ordinary minds, was certainly evi« 
dtnt ; it was plain that its own internal workings, set on by 
some powerful external cause, operadx^ throu^ the me- 
dium of his sensibilities; or, actuated by some impulse of a 
less plain and discermble nature and corigin, had created a 
cbdnedon between him awl the vegetating herd of senti^t 
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bdngs : he had clearly su£Pered scnnetliiiig ^xtraordiiuury ; 
his affections or his passions, his love, hope, fear, ani- 
bition, it mi^t be, had been signally wrought upcxi, or hb 
mind — ^the term understanding is, peribaps, rather a|qpro» 
priate to distinguish what I mean, the intellect abstracted 
from pasdon-^had received, from some chance, or the 
fortuitous co-opa»tion of many chances, a peculiar and on* 
gular determination ; but this is very distinct, neverthdesa^ 
frmn madneiBs. 

I rose, as I have said, late on the morrow, and my 
first inquiry was of my stranger guei^ He had left the 
house at an early hour. I asked if he had left any mes- 
sage: he had left none; and for three days I neither 
saw nor heard of him. On the fourth, as I sat on a ter- 
race, which formed a puUic walk, overlooking the sea, I 
observed the stranger approach. I concaved he had treated 
meill,andl waitedhis address and apology. Headvanced, 
looked straight at me, and passed without speaking I I 
was lost in astonifdunent ; the man whose life my prompt 
and anxious efibrts had perhaps saved; for whom, without 
his having the smallest claim upon me, I had opoied my 
house, and assiduously provided every accommodation of 
which his state was susceptible,-^he had absconded without 
rendering any acknowledgment for my hosptality, and now 
passed me in broad day-light mthout voudisafing me even 
a recognition: — what a singular being! I was yet more 
surprised when he returned, and silendy sat himself down on 
the b^idi by me. I directed my eyes to his face ; he seenied 
unconscious that I looked at him. All there appeared as 
placid and unruffled as on the first occasion when we 
met At length methought, as I v^arded the features 
intently, that I discerned some slight emotion. Eke the 
first £Buint ripple of the ocean, in whi&h may be per* 
cdved the early omen of a tempest It passed away, I 
thought, or it might have beai but &ncy. While I #» la 
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doubt, again the same appearances presented themselves. I 
could no more question their reality : they became gradu- 
ally stronger, and, at last, the features revolved into a con- 
yulsive sort of smile; the lips quivered, as though about to 
be used ; they moved awkwardly and stiffly for ammnent— ^ 
I turned with curiosi^ — the stranger'*s words came; at the 
first sound, I averted my eyes : interesting as the view oi 
his emotions had been to me, I could not continue to lock 
at him, as he said, ** You have observed my countenance, 
Sir, narrowly, and it has, no doubt, disclosed to you some- 
thing of the agitation of my mind since I took my seat be- 
side you here. I have had a hard struggle with myself: it 
is not without a series of the most painful efforts, that I have 
at length brought myself to abandon a rule of conduct, 
which, for five and thirty years, has regulated my every 
word and action. Dimng that period, I have shunned all 
communion with mankind : I have not, however, lived in 
woods and wastes : I have not been a recluse : I have lived 
in cities and crowds, in the haunts of busruess and pleasure, 
all the time ; but it has been my asaduous and unremitted 
care to avoid all fellowship, all interchange of sympathy 
beyond the inevitable intercourse of common-place civility, 
and that to which my actual contact with persons obliged 
me, I curtailed within the smallest possible limits. But, 
notwithstanding the influence of habits so confirmed by dme, 
I find myself, at this instant, unable to control that inv- 
pulse towards society ; and that covetousness of esteem, the 
fatal indulgence of which involves mankind in all the trou- 
bles and miseries we see. 

'^ I thought my breast had been sufficiently fortified against 
the inroad of such feelings: I thought my long and ardu- 
ous exertions to indurate the too quick and sensitive flesh 
of which hearts are made n^jjght have been favoured with 
some portion of success: yet, it is not so. I am still alt 
weakness and softness.^ Here he paused, and then con* 
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linued^^ I believe I am indebted to yam aodvt aolidtade 
for the prenrvatkn of my Ufe, that poiieiGaDa whidi, how^ 
ever joyless or oomferdeM they find it, men are made «e 
prise beyond all others. How I af^reciate it matters not 
Our intercourse b^an in your qKnrtaneoos Affer of aoour- 
tety to wfaidi I had no daim^ and you subsequently ren« 
dered me the highest and greatest of all serviees accordb^ 
to the ordinary measure of estimation ad<3pted by mankind, 
and I cannot bear you should think me ungrateful Not- 
withstanding the degree in which I have alienated myself 
fiom all that warms and actuates the hearts of others, I can- 
not remain indifibrent to your (^rimon. I prove the maxim, 
^ Expellas naturam furctf «^ou know the rest Entangled 
by a contingency beyond my control in the commerce so 
fijll <rf terrors to me, I extricated myself with a predpita. 
taon whidi now imposes on me the necesuty of this confer- 
ence. The conventioiial forms in which my thankfulness 
should have shewn itsdf, were so hateful to my ejres, and 
the effiirt to accommodate mjatit to them, would have been 
80 irksome, that I attempted abruptly to break through 
diem all. I kft your house, and, in the seclusion of my apart- 
ments, at the hotel, I hugged myself for some time m 
my emancipation from the trammels of society in which re- 
cent circumstances hiBMi threatened so unluckily to involve me: 
but fiince, I have been ill at ease ; and at last you see I have 
been compiled to make this disclosure. You seem to Usta[i, 
Sir, with keen attention, and to experience a warm interest 
in my oommunications. Since then, you are dearous to be 
my auditor, I care not if I am somewhat more explidt. 
The sun shines bright to-day. Sir, and, as we at here 
togeth^, looking on the dear open main, I confess that 
I feel a strai^ |deasure in this unwonted sympathy. I 
think the rays of the warm sun have warmed my old heart 
How say you. Sir, db you for^ve my uncourteous conduct, 
and wish me to proceed ?'" 
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I loctii»tiiiiein«ssiiringdie8trai^tf of the interest wiA 
wUdh I heard hk rmtalft. I b^gedlmn togoon; and X 
added he niuft excuse my assumi^ the heenae of a longer 
and neve mtimate aequaintance in expresrii^ the pleasore 
with whidi I beard him Mmounce the access to his bosom 
of fealing^ so mu(^ more eongenial, I was persuaded, to it 
ftiaB those he had so kmg harboured. I concluded bj say* 
ixig that it had been my htqpinness to have before done good 
service by the timdiy exertion of my ymoe, and that it mq^ 
be, p^aps, po8itt)le fer me to suggest to him counsels firom 
which he might dmre maxims more likdy to miA:e his age 
pass easily and pleasantly alvay than those which had hither* 
to been his guides. I said ^* A friend was the medidne of 
Kfe;^ and by his own acknowledgments it appeared that 
though in need cf a {Ayacian, he had not essayed its effl- 
ea^. A» to the fbrgiveness he was pleased to ask, his 
story, I said, had long ^ce entitled him to it ^ No, Sir,^ 
he began again, *^ no. Sir — if in the Tigour of my maidkood 
I Uh the necesm<y of secedEng from the strife and bustle of 
Mfe^I should do ill indeed, to expose to it my feeble age. I 
grant you. Sir, I do not find myself so independent of my 
MIow-creatures, as I once was. My habits of dMtiaction and 
resenre have^ ^tis tru^ been ccHifirmed by long use ; but the 
internal jmndple which uj^dd me when they were yet im- 
fbrmed, waxes faint, "^isnow, however, too faite to diange, 
were I oonvmoed that achange is advisaUe: but when that 
eoBsideration presents itself to my mnid, my memory natu* 
n^y revart^ to the occasbn frt)m which the grand rule of 
my life dates its origin. And then. Oh God ! how I can 
benti^ to approve its wisdom ! of that occasion to winch I 
rrfer, Sir, every dpmmstance is graven, in characters that 
bum, irpon my brain. Merdlul heaven ! the agony of diat 
hour when ." 

Here the (M stranger became violendy agitated : his eyes 
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filled with tears, and his whole frame was convulsed* He 
took off his hat, and discovered his forehead, from wUcb 
big drops of sweat started in quick succession. I said 
something, I forget what, with the hope of iassuaging hb 
emotion ; ^d as I looked around I was happy to observe 
the walk was deserted except by ourselves. In reply to my 
words, whatever they were, the stranger looking soLeaalj 
upwards, said, ^^ ^Tis thus I always find relirf: I exah my 
thoughts to the contemplation of that glorious firmament : 
and she seems once again to look on me as fondly as when 
first we — but no more of her. — Five-and-thirty years have 
passed since then — ^yet ^tis as yesterday : and as that fatal 
night rises to my view, my bosom glows as fiercely, the 
storm of hatred within me rages as furiously as when, at 
twenty-five, the boiling blood ran througli my veins: yes^ 
I was justified — I was justified — I have never repeoted I 
did it ; she did not love me less — ^no — no she did not — ^ 
He paused and seemed to recollect himself; then turning to 
me said calmly, ^^ When I suffer thus. Sir, I bare my head 
to the winds, and the fresh air playing roimd my temples 
quenches the fever there — ^"tisnow past. 

" From that hour I estranged myself frcmi man : that 
event impressed me with a conviction, — how grievous was 
its burden upon my heart ! — a conviction that I must no 
further meddle with the business, or cares, or pleasures of 
other men : that life was all a fearful deluabn : that the 
love of honour, wealth, fame, nay that love, which has the 
best and fairest of God^s wcnrks for its object, that it, that 
all burned but as an ignis fatuus, to incite ourprogress,xand 
to plunge us into the most diversified variety of troubles 
and sorrows : that our desires, and our affections, had no 
other effect than to disturb our repose, and involve us in 
calamity : that the restless activity of our minds, and the 
dispoation of our hearts to form alliances, and friendships. 
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and connections of every kind and naoode, could have no 
other issue than to prepare for us more comjdicated and 
multiplied distress : that the gratifications which they might 
affud were fugitive, however delightful : well, well I know 
the import of that word delightful, — but the pidn which 
they were capable of inflicting, had no limits in duration or 
intensity. 

^^ I foreswore all ties with my kind. I estranged myself 
firom those I had been used to call my friends and acquaint^ 
ances. I removed to a part of the country where I was 
unknown. I opened no letters — all that I have received 
for the last thirty-five years lie in one draw^ of my cabinet 
with the seals unbroken-r-I wrote none. I gradually wore 
out of the acquaintance and remembrance of every body ; 
and nature has removed those few with whom my con- 
nections were not so easy of dissolution. You may be sure 
I have been careful to form no new ones. I was bom a 
yoimger brother, and was destined to a profesdon ; I was 
too wary to encounter its casualties. I resolved to content 
myself with the very moderate, but safe and well-secured^ 
pro^^n which belonged to me. The inheritance of my 
family has since descended to me: it has produced no 
change in my course of life. I have '^scaped all the ordinary 
perils and misfortunes of humanity. The coming day 
awakens me to no anxiety or toil. I hear without emoticm 
those tidings which bring joy or dismay to all around me; 
the vidssitudes of trade, the struggles of party, affect not 
me : when I hear of batties I know the steel can drink no 
blood of mine; the tempest may howl, the ocean may 
heave, no head dear to me abides their fury. I have no 
solicitudes for the honour or the virtue of any child; no 
man'^s shame or crimes can touch me or my name— name t 
I bear no name, or if I do, ^tis but a character to score upon 
a label, a token to designate my property : no friend can 
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betraj my tarust, diaelofie my s^cvel, or giieve ve fagr In 
baseness. No wife eaa imbiytler my home, diegvatm^hj 
her &Uie8 or bar vimitieii^ dttsiptte my inoome by her pco- 
digality, or^ (hare the itxinger pftused^ and then added^ 
^* sully my bed.^-*-^ Birt if yoo have no pains,^ said I, 
mterrupting him» ^you have no pleasnres either*^ ^Have 
I not?^ he replied, ^< is it not sweet to eat, to drink, to 
deep, to walk^ to ride^ to hear^ to se^ to smell?'— 4iature is 
fnll of enjoyment — b it not sweet to bask in die sim, and 
look upon the green fidds, or groves, or waters? I faairo 

tasted all these deli^ts^ and felt that"" *^ Give woe lear« 

then to ask, have you now no heavy houra— does your heart 
fed no vmd— you talked of its not being so firm as U was t 
is there no pain oomiected with that sense of its inftmnly ?** 
^^ Yon have checked me very prcq)erly. Sir, my taste paDa 
I oon&ss. Tine was I eoold busy mysdf wiA n^ own 
tfacti^ts and be wttisfiid, when the apeotadeof the nnseries, 
and foUies,^ and troubles, and vain anxieties c^ maakiBd,. 
afforded me abundant matter of intef^stmg ^pecuktion. 
And nowy to ^peak the fact, I fed renewed the pain of that 
bkter disappointment which I first experienced when the 
siaJes fell fecan my eyes and disclosed the hideous spectade 
of the realsty «f Hk^ That spectade is now present to my 
eyes— all is loadksome and repuldve abroad, and whai I 
look wilhiny when I tatn my diou^ts in upon mysdf, I 
find nothing t» reliew ov to soothe. I hove described the 
pleasures which naUixeonoe afforded me: I now fed no plea- 
sures. I am oppressed with a sense dT inanity: Ifecfwhats 
sonlnnght besopposed to feel if, asthe body may, it could be 
seanble that a part of itsdf was dead mti ocM : I am con* 
scions of a species of s{nritual death ; as if cme i^o Ues in 
&i»coimoonld know dtat he ie^ dead; aiy heart i» sensible 
of its own vacmty ; it feds that it is nothii^; it feds Ast 
St cannot feel ! I YuNe passions, but ^y have naobjeets: 
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I could hope, and I once could, love ; yet now there is 
nothflfig to occupy hope: let us not speak of love. You 
have heard the f^unse an * achbg vend ;' few know what it 
imports : but I know ; and there are hours when pain and 
grief were welcome to my bosom ; when to be the subject 
<^ a public execution, to be hooted and execrated, to be 
tortured and hated, were better than that worst of tortures, 
die sense of nothingness ; to be nothing to any one, or to 
mysdf ! You have marked my listless eye : better did it 
roll in the frenzy of the rack ; better did each tranquil 
muscle thrill with agony r — Here the stranger paused-^ 
and then, with calmness, said ^^ I can bear it all — ^let us 
speak of what we were before. I believe. Sir, there are 
very many young people who, at the same time of life at 
which my catastrophe happened tome, experience scnnething 
of a similar kind. The keenness of my disappcnntment 
was proportionate to the fervour of my hope and the ardour 
of my anticipations. My imagination had revelled on the 
images it raised for itsdf of the glory and dignity of the 
existence of man, arrived at the possesion of the entire 
franchises of his nature. I dwdt on the honest exultation 
of successful industry, the triumph c^ rewarded ambition, 
the sacred joy of satisfied benevolence, the holy ministry, 
the senate, the field, the bar; all the diverrified classes of 
honourable exertion and emulation seemed to me replete 
with happiness : but most my heart loved to muse on the 
enjoyment springing from virtuous affection, from the en- 
dearing relations of parentage and brotherhood. I longed 
to be an husband and a father; there then I had garnered 
up my dioicest stores, there methought — I cannot go on — 

She and I had often ; it was our chief delight to but in 

this part of my history, Sir, you can have no interest, and 
mine is too intense ; let me pass from it. When then, as 
I reached the portal of life, I expected to look upon a de- 
Vol. III. Part 11. Z 
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licious and wdl-ordered garden, ijrhat was my horror, judge 
you, to behold a bleak and defonned waste ? Theve was 
^ no soft green of the soul*'' on which my eye coi^d mt: 
I endured a dreadful oonyuloon : it passed, and I was left 
alone, for she had gone. I took my resolutknoi, and kept it, 
and cost what it may will keep it gtiU. I have been top 
prolii^, Sir; old men are garrulous^ and though my wocvfe 
are not used to be many, tl^y seem to-day to flow &8t. I 
havenow^ however, told you my history, so far as is needfi^ 
to my exculpation with you. We shall soon pfut. It is mj 
wish to resume the desolation in which you fcHind me; 
permit me to do so, and let us know each other no more. 
You will not, I feel assured, by any imprud^it disdbsuie 
of ^at I hfive said, suffer the babble of the crowd to 
a^Dict B^y old ears.^ 

As he spdce the last sentence, the stnu^er sbvrly rose^ 
and plac^g himself right befcnre me, raised his hat and 
made rae a low obosance, the intent of which I conodved 
to beafinal leave-taking; and it was so. I metUm seveml 
times after in the libraries and walksybut he never noticed 
me. What the mysterious inddent was, to which his an- 
gular resolution was due, I had no after oppcrtimity of 
divimng; but enough dropped from him to shew it waa 
somdiow connected with love. I could not at the time hare 
ventured to question him upon it with any {«t>bjd»lity of 
success; and his sufferings from the recoUecticHig attadie^ 
to the subject were viribly so acute that it would have been 
cruel to make the attempt Whether the secret; has gon^ 
with him to the grave, as I have some reason to believe h^ 
is dead, I know not: but I am sure that what he diddisi^ 
#Io6e of his sensations and thoughts is of a nature well cal> 
culated to reaaacile the busy to their t^oUs, and those <^ who 
mourn,'' as Thomson has it, << in lore"" to tfa^ grieft. I 

♦ Burke. 
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oaa only say fiv mjsdf that I neyar f^roen under the pres* 
Mire nf the manifold sdlicitudaB wbidi Heaven has imposed 
upon me, without bemg grste&l that I have not to deplore, 
mstead, the waste <^. faculties and feetings uneiii{^>yed: 
And as I may not again have an oceaaon of admonbiiii^ 
die itader, I wUl now take leave to warn him against 
loiBefingany imiovatii^, or I will call them heretic, theorie* 
to usurp poisesaon of Us mind ; and conclude by recom* 
mfgiding to his adoption the maxim <^ vitee naturam sequm 
diieem.^ 

The reader has probably heard of the solitary oration which p^- 
eared for the jspeaker the name of single-speech Hamilton : it was ti 
mmt brilUfoit efioKt, but ihe only effort ever made by that gendeman, 
though he long before and .ifter sat iq the British House of Gommoos* 
The ^trang^er seems to have been of Mr. Hamilton's mind» and to hare 
ehoten to confine all his exertions to the delivery of a single speech. 



ST. iBLIAN^S WELL. 

8oM Evmx within the laat two years, tfaece still sodstadr 
ii DeDbightfaire a wdl, called St. ^liaa^ and super- 
naaaed, the Ciursbg Well. Tbia well a&rds^ perhaps, aa 
stSQBg an example as oan be adduced of the force and in* 
vttteracy inth idiich a popular mxfex$til6on is capalde of 
iaflmmeing the human mind, even in ouir enli^Uened and 
iaceeduloufr age. It was, together with a few fields^ the 
pn^erty of a wcmian who held it by inheritamoe, and ndio, 
tlumka to man's weakness and wickedness, found her patci* 
mmy, so small in appearance, an estate of no inconsiderable* 
vahie. <^ The well of St. Miiaxx lies in a din^e, near the* 
high road, leading frcmi Llan JSlian to Gioes in Ieiihi: lit 
was surrounded by a wall ax feet high, and emboamMd in 

Z 2 



a grove ; the trees have been fdled, md the wall tlmywn 
down.'^ — ^^ The ceremonjr was performed by an old woman, 
in the.foUowii^ manner: After having recmed her fBe^ 
the name of the victim was marked on a piece of lead, tlua 
die dropped into the water, and muttered her imprecatiofis, 
whilst taking from, and returning into, the wdl a cer- 
tain portion dl the water.^ Mr. Pacmant says, that he was 
ijireatened by a person whom he had offended, with a 
journey to this wdl, to curse him with efftcU It seems, the 
patron of this fatal fount was one ^lian G^^miad, who 
lived about the dose of the fifth caitury, to whom there is a 
church dedicated in Arvon, and another in Mona. 

Time out of mind has this well been celebrated iof its 
very baneful and malignant property of secunng the effect 
of a curse; that it possessed such a power, is not only as 
implidtly credited among the vulgar of our days as it 
would bave been by all ranks in more barbarous ages, but 
what is far more to Jbe lamented, and scarcely to be be- 
lieved, hundreds dT jnlgrims annually visited it for the hcnr- 
rible purpose of fixing its withering influence <m some 
neighbour who had exdted their revengeful feelings. The 
man whose heart is set on ciirang his fellow-creatare, 
thinks a walk of twenty, thirty, or evai forty miles, a 
trifling exertion, compared to the gradficaticm of seeing a 
hated noghbour pine gradually away, till he exjnres imder 
the effect of his deliberate malediction. It is difficult to 
believe that so fiend-like a wpnx can inhaint a human 
bosom, or pollute a Christian land ; but it is a fact, that 
nnmbers of ill-tempered, implacable Welduncoi walk many 
miles every year, for the purpose of curang him whom 
C!brist commanded us to forgive, though he should offend 
us, *n0t seven times only, but seventy times seven. Let the 
following recent and wdl-aulhenticated instance, serve as 
illustration : — 
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There were two fanners Hving in Flintflhire, whom we 
win call, if you jdease, Jones and Lloyd. Jones was a 
surly, gloomy, envious fellow, who spent his time in grum- 
Umg, and cmitrastinghis lot with that of his more prosper- 
ous neighbour, instead of emulatii^ hia active, industrious 
habits; envy soon becomes hatred, and Lloyd happening 
to be the fortunate competitor in some littie purchase ct 
cattle or land, which each was denrous to make, the wicked 
and malignant spirit of Jones was exasperated to the height, 
acnd he vowed revenge on his unconscious neighbour, who 
was employing his hours in cheerful labour, and had no 
time to waste in brooding av&r schemes of hatred, or even 
tor caring, or percdving, what was going on in the unquiet 
mind of Jones. The latter, meanwhile, felt his own wretch- 
edness, in some d^ree, appeased, by the soothing thought 
that he might, by a few words, bring death and ruin into 
the &mily of his neighbour, nor was he slow in executing 
his project He set off one morning, with as much secrecy 
as his exultation would permit, to St. iElian^s well, a jour- 
. ney of thirty-four miles, but the anticipation of his beloved 
revenge diortened the way, and put fatigue out of the 
question. He made his application to the proprietress, or 
«* Cursing Hag of the well,'' a denomination which her per- 
severance in this abominable traffic well merited. Having 
recdved the customary offering, without which the curse 
would have been powerless, she led him to the well, where 
he uttered his malediction in the terms she prescribed; 
wislung, with some accompanying imprecations, that his 
neighbour Lloyd, might be seized by a consuming malady, 
which should, ere long, terminate in death, and that he 
might die standing. Having lightened himself of this 
curse, which had been, for some time, sticking at his heart, 
he returned home : I never heard how he slept that night. 
He had now one subjeot of anxiety remaining, which was, 
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that Lloyd mif^t not diseov^ whfti had hiqppeaed, til he 
was within gra$p of the chana; because^ if a man <fi»* 
covered that eome adveraary had ^* put him into the weU/* 
within a given period, he might> by Biteaiis of a eoualer 
offering, buy hinsc^ out JimeBf howev», waa too fidl ef 
diabolical exultatioii, alwajra to reArain it: especially when 
any one remarked the thriving fortunes of Lloyd, he eouU 
■ot forbear muttering 8<mie hint, that it would not last 
long, till a susfncion of the fact became prevalent^ and sdtae 
good-natured, foolish friend^ thought he could not do better 
than warn the victim of his situaticm. Poor Lloyd Aani^ 
in oHnmon with his n^Mxnurs, an implicit £Mth in the 
baneful pn^rdes of the well; and, extremdy terrified, he 
made all posable deq>Mch to counteract the curse; but, €■ 
arriving at St. iBhan^s fountain, he found the period was 
expired; his offering was pdmtively rejected, and he must 
needs summon whatever oE fortitude and resignatiofi be 
could command, and wait the slow cqperatioa of the curse. 
He returned dejectedly hom^ c<mvinced that his doom was 
irreversibly sealed ; and so potently did thift siqfMrstkioas 
belief work on his imagination, that his spirits sank totally 
beneath the shock, hope entirely forsook him^ his ap pet kc 
and vest were gone^ and he wasted ra{udly and visBily. 
Towards the dose of this mdandioly scene, he became siidi}ect 
to long fits of delirium ; during his last short intervd, he 
iaquired earnestly after his reven g eful nogUbour, e jiptw e J 
a hope that his wrath agamst him was afqpeased, and dei> 
olared that he forgave, from his hearty the man idur hmi 
pei^seiButed him unto death. Having ihu% by the last eftrt 
of hb rBascn, proved himsdf a Christian, he rdapsed iaio 
derangement, and shortly after cBed, leaving a wife nd 
Cunily to defdore the loss of so good a man. 

How £eu^ k) me anwh ile, widi the human fiend who 
wrought tUs mischief? Every citotmre rqjaidod luai with 
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flillitrust and abhorrence'; and, in proportkm as Ins victim 
had been beloved and jntied, he was execrated. There is 
flotioethij^ intolerable, even to the most imsodal bong, in 
tiie consciousncSBS of being universally odious, and Jones 
walked about among men wilii Cain'^s mark dn his forehead ; 
he was looked on ds a visible demon ; and if any one minis- 
net^ to him, it w^&eelfect of fear, and not of good will ; 
diese manifestations of dislike, odmbining with tilie Whispers 
of hi^ own d^Urk conscience, were, as the first murderer 
expresses himself with regard to his own pumshment, more 
than he could bear. He, in his turn, drooped and sickened, 
and was left to his feverish, miserable bed, and to his own 
embittered, remorseful feelings, for no man had any jnty 
fcr him — no one prayed for Ks recovery. Were I in- 
Vleiiting a tale, its catastrophe would probably be the death 
dt Jones ; but as I am relating a fact which has po^Vely 
happened, I must not warp or modify, according to my own 
ftney, the circumstances attending it Jones recovered his 
heakb, and is, I believe, now living. This story is true; 
the names of J(nies and Lloyd are fictitious. This examjdb 
is selected, in preference to many others, from my own 
kiiowledge of its authenticity, and that I am well acquainted 
w^ tlie minute p^S^ulars attendibg it 

From Kand, and other writesre on poptdar superstitions, 
we girtber that wells and fountains were objects of dread or 
revi^-^ioe in the times of pii^gamsm, according as the nature 
of the nymph or dembn uriio inhabited them was benign or 
mali^gnant It is well kitown that many of these absurdities 
were adopted and avowed ih the darker ages of Christi- 
ain^ ; nay, St Winifred's fotmtahi at Holy-well is, at this 
hour, an existing proof tluKt this superstition is yet aHve, 
even nxMngatt enlightened, or at least wdl educated, Ca- 
thdids, and maintained land encouraged by their bishops 
and ecclesiastics^ iUppily St Wmifred's mfluence is as 
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benevolent as that of St ^Han, (who must sordy hdmg 
to the calendar of his infernal majesty,) is perverse and ma- 
licious. In consequence of a trial, of which Fynnon .iBhaa^ 
or the Well of JElian, was the subject, the justices oi the 
peace for the county of Denbigh met to consult on the means 
of ridding the country of this disgraceful evil ; acooiding to 
their sentence, the well was chdced up with rubbish, and ita 
andent proprietress jffosecaited : so we may hope that the 
practice of ^^ cursing with effecf is effectual^ abolished. 



FIRST LOVE. 



One fine moonlight ni^t in the month (tf September, a 
young man and very young woman were sitting together 
on a glen-side, in a certain remote part of the Perthshire 
highlands. Th&r conversaticm was long and sad, tears 
often glistened on the sun-burnt, but pretty, cheeks of the 
mountain damsel, which her young sweetheart as often w^ped 
away with a kiss that the Groddess of Chastity hersdf 
locked down upon without a frown. They talked in the 
las^guage of the hills, but even a lowlanda:, had he been 
present, mi^it have read on their expresAre faces, a transla- 
tion of theirwords. ^^ You will go, William,^ seemed to 
be the language of Mary Graeme, ^^ you will go, and I 
shall never see you more; you have now no father or mother, 
or near kinsf<dk, to draw you back to the hig^dands, and 
there are bonnier lasses by feir, among the Saxons, and 
finer and wealthier, and when their fair eyes are shinny 
upon you, you will easily ftHrget those that you onoe told 
me w^re like the Uue leaf of the wild violet, when the dew 
is bri^t upon it, — but I shall not care,^ continued Mary, 
sobbing bitterly at the image she had conjiued up; ^*you 
will no more come back to Glenoe than that stream will 
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tura again in the vaUty, aiid oHmb the hiUitkflowing front; 
jet I shall wish no evil to you, William, or your Slaxon 
bride.'' " The curse of Grod be upon me," cried WiUiam, 
** when I forget you, Mary. I will go down among the 
Saxons, but only to gather mdnay aiough to stock a tana 
for UB both, — and the day was in the countries when that 
job might have be^i done in a night^s time ; I will lock at 
the. fair dcins of the lowland lasses, but think the while c^ 
the wild flower I left growing on the mountains; and I will 
see^ and peibaps live, in their fine houses and carpeted 
rooms, but BhaHl I forget — "^ and William rose up as he 
spoke, and cast a proud look around his native hills, << shall 
I forget — ^ but then some bitter recollections choked his 
voic^ and he sat down with a quivering lip and a tearful 
eye, sajring, in a low voice, " no, never !" 

As mine is a love story, I thought it fitting to introduce 
the hero and heroine by moonlight ; but I must apologize 
to my fair readers, if I shall have any, for there being no 
fainting fits, or even hysterics, so indispensable in a parting 
scene ; I can only say that the poor ^1 having been bom 
and bred among the mountains, far from all civilized sodety, 
knew no better. Tears, however, u>ere shed upcm the occa- 
sion, as bitter as the most tender-hearted reader could de- 
sire, and the lovers thai parted and returned to thor sepa- 
rate homes. 

The fathers of both had been long the most extensive 
fanners in the district ; they were near naghbours, and 
besides were fellow-clansmen, bearing the same name, and 
owning the same chief. It was, therefore, with mutual 
pleasure that they observed the growing attachment between 
tharchildr^. From thdr earliest infancy, William and 
Mary were set apart for each other, and as they grew older, 
it was, probably, their ccmsciousness of this, from the jokes 



df Iheif oompaaiMfl, wUch caused a wanner attachment to 
take {dace between tfaem than merdy that of brother and 
siater. A sad blow, however, was givai to the expectaliaiiB 
of every body, by the sudden death of the dder 'Wilfiam 
OrsBDie, which took place a short tiiiie beftife the^tommenoe* 
ment of my stoiy, — ^when it was djsoovered that the sale of 
his stock would do little more than jMty the roit of the 
fkrm, and other debts. Immediatdy after the evolt, Itte m, 
prudait fatha*, the otha* Grseuie reserved to look out tot 
a more desirable miitch for his daughter than William ap- 
peared now to be, and aoocMrdingly discountenanced Aeir 
altaduhent as much as posrible, foi'bidding Mary ever to 
see her unfortunate lover. But the tender pasaoh, when it 
takes root among the hills, oft^ flouridies as stron^y as in 
the valley, and the love of the mountaineer clings to his 
heart like the lichen to its native rock. Wilfiam was ncyt 
to be daunted by trifles. His was of that order of sfnrits 
which, not a great many years bef<H^ would have procured 
honouraUe distinctiop among the levyers of Blade Ma3, 
and the drivers of lowland cattle. Fn»n infancy^ unaocua- 
tcmed tobow the head to a supericnr, the laird seldom visil- 
ing the recesses of Glenoe,— he became jMroud, bdd, aad 
hi^-mmded; and, eanlysedng through the fSiMiksBpoUcy 
which dictated hie new iMepticHi, and capable of appraet- 
ating its meanness, he resolved, though ^vii^ way, is tip- 
pearanoe, to his opposers, to persevere in his love^ and wait 
tiU fortune and his own efforts should aanst his wUiea. 
Many, therefore, were the secret meetings o! the yo«^ 
lovers on the spot they have just left, and inany were die 
strug^tes cf William^s mind brfore he could pievail npdtt 
himself to dkdose to Mary his inteiMiM to take leave af 
her f (NT a few years, and go down to a kinsman in the low- 
lands to pmh his fortune. At lei^ the esertiton was 
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maole; vowb^ )ceqiBakes> aid kisses, were exehtfiged, and 
the morabig arthred when WiDiam shoald bid a long fare- 
wdl to Oknoew 

It was yet gr^ dawi^ and the mist was thick dnd heavy 
on the hilhy when omr travelkar <iet out mi hk joinmey with 
no other compamoil than Ya» ffitfaful dog. His road lay 
witfam a little dbtatice of the trystiiig ^t, where he had 
often been so ha{ipy, and lately so miserable ; and, with the 
romance of early pasdion, he could not help turhing oUt of 
lu0 path for a moment, like a plgrim to W(»*riiip at A fiitOb 
rite shrine* CHmbing a shcnt way up the i^ocks, cor^ited 
wrilh heath and Uackberry bu^es^ to get a distant ghmpse 
of MaryV dwelling, te gazed long and t£8iderly ori the 
hallowed place, till his eyes were blinded with tears; then 
tumiilg away with a deep sigh, he said tb himself, al- 
most repro0chfia%, <' add she is sleeping ! ^ — *' No, WiU 
liam,'' said a soft ymoe be^de him, ^ I am not"^ Wffliam 
turned hk head, and saw the object of his ffie(fitittion» 
standing 6a the rock above him. A tartan cloak, of a 
dark colofit, eitvdoped the whote of her figure, aild the 
hood hsmging a Utdo over her fikir broMr, fell into a i^pe 
like die lirdl-kn{>#fi cap (^ the beautiful Mary Sttiiat,~ 
£rom the comers of which a pit^^on of dtlrk hHiT hung 
careli&ly down upon hei' shoidders i her eyl^ was ioft Md 
metandK^y, but her chedcs were tmAi and Uoomhig with 
the doohen of the ^flrly morrnii^; and, im she stbOd then 
89 stffi and silent with her arms folded upon her bo- 
som, William thought he had never seen her look so beau- 
tiful. F<Ar a moment, even, stalKksd by her sudden appa^ 
rition^ be eould abnost imagine that he beheld one of those 
spirits of th€f hills wtich the wild funded of his countrymen 
have invested with a mysterious and super-human power, 
and dothed in all ihe brightness of mortal beauty. The 
next tmnttle he was at her side, and she was loeked in hii^ 
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arniB. They sat down together upon the rode; and WiUuBtn, 
as if he had never seen the place before, looked round upon 
a scene which was to be so long and deeply impressed upon 
his memory. They were sitting on the ade of a deep ^en 
through which flowed a dear stream, sometimes entirdiy 
hidden by the shrubs which bent over its surfSeuse, and some- 
times viable to the eye in the iatm of broad and smooth 
pools. The depth of the glen prevented the flowing of 
the waters from being heard, except in low, continuous 
murmurs ; and even where it was broken into fidls, by 
rocks, or trees which had been swept down by the winter 
torrenits, the white foam, seen without bang heard, coiw 
veyed the idea of motion without accompanying noise, as 
if the stream was stealing Gently onward in its path, un- 
willing to interrupt the stillness of the monmg widi the 
sound of its flowing. The ddes of the glen were thickly 
covered with hazel budies and other shrubs; excqpt when 
occasionally a huge rock, whidi seemed, in some convulaoQ 
oi nature, to have been detached fran the top and then ar- 
rested midway, by a magic skill, raised its grqr head, orna- 
mented only by a pale coloured moss, and the bushes of 
the small blue berry, barren and withered bcf<»re their sea- 
son. Every varie^ of the autumnal tints mi^ be seen 
ftom the flBuled green to the palest yellow ; but the sSdao- 
choly aspect which these ensigns ci decay gave to the scene 
was often relieved by the heath flowars, gleaming at inter- 
vals, through the leaves, ^and by the red berries of the 
mountain ash which hung here and there in ripe clusters. 
The sun was now advanced alittle way (m his journey, but, 
as yet, had only partially scattered the morning mist wUdi 
still hung above the ridges of the glai like a barrier to 
separate itfirom the rest oS, the world. 

The lovers, indeed, might have imagined themsdives to be 
in a little world of thdr own, the sole inhabitants of the 
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romantio domam; ^^ut, if sudi a thought had croflsed their 
mind, the idle dream was soon disdpated: — a sudden gust 
from the mountains swept along the glen, the awakened wa- 
ters grew black andruffled, as if frowning at the intrusion^ 
the branches waved tumultuously, scnne hares and wild Inrds 
started from their covert, the mist passed away from the 
hills, and, in a momoit, all the world seemed to be astir. 
William qnrang upcm hb feet, and dasped the weeping 
Mary in his arms; even the dog roused himself from be^de 
them, where he had labi down and thrust his head between, 
as if to dum a fiurewell too. Mary sank upon her knees^ 
and threw her arms about the neck of the faithfrd animal^- 
but when she raised her head, her lover was gone. She 
heard the crashing of the branches as he rudied down the 
ades ci the ^en, and saw the stones plunge into the water, 
which he dislodged in his progress. The dog licked her 
hand for a moment, and then sprang after his master, 
through the trees. 

I have said that mine is a love story, and nothing but a 
love story it shall be. I leave it, therefore, to others, to 
paint the progress through the world of ayoungman of good 
natural ainlities and pepossessing appearance, asdsted in his 
effcHts by a train of fortunate events. Let them follow him 
from his first setting out, indigent in drcumstances, but lofty 
and generous in feeling; then receiving, in place of the 
beautifrd simpEdty of mind with which he had b^^, the 
refinement and polish of the worid — as the plum loses its 
down l^ touching, but still retains within its sweetness and 
its flavour; and, at length, arriving at that denred haven of 
ease and competence, where, if human ambition could ever 
rest, or human folly could ever die, he might fight over again 
his battles with the world at his own fire-side, think of his 
past misf(»rtunes, without pain, and of his present joys 
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wjjk ttHwfcf»lftMP,~foofc dowiwagda, njjfcwt conteMpt, md 
iq^irarda, witboiU myy^ 

At this haven of eiiae aad ocmipetaice had William 
Gnane arrived^ just nine years after he left his naliye hiUa. 
The stxappiAg pliiid^ h^landpr had faeeome (heavaa 
kiHiws by what pnoneps) a wdil-lvrad noan ol the world, — 
aods AS sudiy was reomved in gmtad. society. Upon ooca- 
non, however, a cc^rtain bnuiqtuane of Hiaimer might be ob- 
servable, which betrayed that somethhig still lymained tobe 
done — that some down on the plum has as yet eseaped the 
bu^ finger of refinement. It might, perhaps, be sujqiosed 
that a man arriving at this oomparativelydhzayhei^it, might 
have forgotten the obscurity ftom which he had risen, <H-,at 
le^t, would sedulously auieavour to forget what he migfat 
ooQ9eive tobe degrading to remember, — as thecjimbtf keqis 
his eyes fixed upwards, lest he should fidl, if he turned than 
below. But Gneme was not a mas of this description; he 
looked forward constantly with an ard^it IcH^pag to theday 
when he should be enabled to reyirithis native hills, a&d his 
early love. In the midst of his good fortune, he had sdll a 
secret treasure, which he viewed with greats joy than aU 
the wealth of the east could have afforded him — it was the 
now withered heath-flower, the pledge of MaryVlov^ which 
she had ^ven to him at their last interview, and with this 
rin^le^t what a train c^i^ssodations. were linked! It iwa 
all that now remmned to him, who rushed down the aidbaof 
Glenoe to recall the ideas of formcar times, of his native wmai 
tw^ his early hope% of his ffuther^s grave. It was like\ 
sea shell found on the tc^ ci a mountain, which draws the 
traveller's thoughts £com the business of his journey, and 
fixes them upon a w<Nrld which has passed aw«Qr. At the 
end of nine years, he found himself more in love than he 
had been at the bejpnning, and the imi^ oi bis highland 



Mary was more conrtaiUly before hk ey^. ]^ irev^ it not 
a pty t9 inspe^ too mmutely wh$t '^ at first view, so anua- 
ble, there might appear, I am afraid, 'n^ this marvdlous 
fidelity somewhat of self-delusion. It pay be a ^eiy fine 
thing to 81^ that there is nothing incnnnMitent with true r^ 
fijaanent in the panners and recreations pf humUe life-^^ 
the toumure of a womw*a person may he aa elegantly dia* 
played when labouring at the chum, as ^idben playing the 
. harp, — ^whoi rom|ajqg with her sweatheart i»a aharvest fi^, 
as when gliding through a quadritte at Almack^; — yet, if 
the ekgante of the town and the country were set side by 
side in adrawing room, it can hardly he a question to whiok 
even the most dev<^ed admirer of simpUcity would give the 
prire£Brence. And, in this atuation, William must oftea 
have placed in imagination hia rural beauty; tfaatsheshould 
still, there&Kie, retain her dominion over a heart for which 
tlia candidates w&ce neither few nor undeserving, my fiuur 
readers may, in the meantime, attribute, if they jdease, to 
the natural truth and constancy of manVi mind, and wait aa 
patientfy as they can for the daiouenient' 

¥ot my part, I shall be alent on the subject ; I am only 
the hktoriaa of facts, and have nothing to do with senti- 



The time at length arrived, when Mr. Grssme (as he was 
now called) was enabled to settle hia aflkirs, and set out to 
levifflt Gloioe. Immediately upon his arrival in Edin- 
but^, he hastOAedto ddiver a few letters and compUmenta 
wkh which he had been diarged by his friends in the south, 
and waited impatieBtly to take the vnngs of the mean- 
ing far his farther journey. One of these, however, pro- 
duced an invitation far the same evening, which he accepted. 
Mr. Gordon, the gentleman he virited, had a daughter, 
yAung, beautiful, and rich; with whom I am sorry to say. 
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Mr. Gneme had carried on a very strong flirtation Bome* 
time before whoi they had met in London. llVlUiam 
meant, or imagined he meant, nothing by his attentkms; 
kideed he would have conceived it high treason to honour 
and to We, to waste (me thought upon anotha* than thefidr 
mountaineer, save merely pour passer le tempi ; but the 
anbarrassed timidity with which the d^ant and higfa*bred 
Miss Gordon reodved his devdrs on this evening, shewed 
that if she had b^^ in play it had to her ended in earnest, 
and proved the truth of Uie adage <^ that it is dangerous 
qporting with edge tools.^ A few mfaiutes were suffident 
to renew the intimacy that had subdsted between them, 
and the evening passed on delightfolly. At length die 
hour of parting arrived ; and, if he pressed the £ur hand 
extended to him with a more than lowland coniUality, 
this is a vice peculiar to the hiUs, and it was no £BHiIt 
of his— and if the pressure was returned — O no ! it was 
. acddent — it was feuicy — that slight, hardly perceptible 
touch; yet it thrilled through every nerve as if the small 
delicate fingers had been pressed upon his heart He was 
at some distance fixmi the house before he recollected that 
he had omitted to inform Miss Gordon of his intentiw 
to leave town in the morning : this was so stupid, so uqfiar- 
donable, to be obliged to go without so mudi as bidding 
adieu to friends who had treated him with so mudi dis- 
tinction and kindness ! No, he would rathar sacrifice his 
own hapjxness for one day longer than he guil^ of such a 
rudeness; besides what was one day in addition to ime 
years? This was certainly a angular instance (^self-denial; 
the happiness he had been ardently l(niging tar erery day 
for nine years was now within his readi, but he resolved to 
set down upon the brink for a whole day to make his bows 
to the passers by. 
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There were two fair forms haunted his pillow that night 
In his dreams he imaged he saw cbmly a figure he had 
tmce known, but had now forgotten. Striving to rouse his 
recollection, and open his heavy eyelids, he heard a soft voice 
whisper <^ and he is sleeping r Then he knew instantly it 
was Mary, and he saw her clearly standing before him, as 
he had last seen her at the trysting place at Glenoe. She 
was dressed in the same doak of coarse tartan, and the 
hoodfellover her forehead in the same shape; herdieekwas 
radiant with health and beauty, but h^ eye was soft and 
melancholy ; she held in her hand a heath flower, which she 
oSsred him in a timid doubtful manner, but when he bent 
forward to receive it, she was gone. A ^are of light 
dazzled his eyes, sounds of music and festivity filled the air, 
and when he could rally his bewildered thoughts, he found 
himself seated upon an ottoman, in a recess of a splendid 
i^partment, filled with company. Miss Gk)rdon sat by his 
side as he had seen her the evening before. She appeared 
a perfect contrast to the phantom of his former dream. She 
wore a dress of white, so fine that it might recall the clas- 
sical image of woven air, and a costly set of the finest 
pearls upon her as white neck seemed to be ^^ stealing and 
giving**^ lustre. Her complexion w^ so fiur that it might 
almost have been termed pale, but it was of that desoiption 
of paleness which conveys no idea of ill health, but only of 
that delicacy and fragility which by contrast is so capti- 
vating to the stronger and bolder sex. Proud of his 
situation by the side of so much beauty, and intoxicated 
by her charms, he pulled from his bosom a heath flower, 
whidi he ima^ned to be the most precious gift he could 
bestow, and presented it to his companion ; but, with a 
laugh of derision, she struck it frcnn his hand; and the 
lights, the company, and the apartment, mountains, streams. 
Vol. 111. Part II. « A 
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and glens. Miss GcmUm and Mary Grseiii«» aU ttic^^kd in 
one floating chaotic mass and vanisbed hem \m ag^ 

The next day arrived, and the next, and the next, and 
still Mr. Graeme remained in Edinbur^; and still he mi 
in love with Mary, and resohred to marry her ! But whal 
were a few days to nine years? He ahoidd, pcihif% never 
again have an opportumty of mingKng in the enchantiii^ 
society whidb he now enjoyed. It was his intoiticHi ta 
build a house near the jlbce of his Inrth, whkh should com- 
mand a view down the whole length of Gknoe; the txyfit- 
ing place was to be endoaed, and to finsn poert oC his 
garden; there would he build a Httle n^tic bower, sacred 
to love and constancy, where, with the qtlesa of his Arcadia, 
he might retire on the &ie summer eveningft to talk of the 
past and enjoy the present. And as for emjdoyment, his 
books, his pencil — alas ! Mary was not the best reader in 
the world, and could not draw at all— 4mt then he would 
read to her, and paint for her, and by degrees inspire the 
pretty illiterate with his own taste for the fine arts. But 
the truth is, Mary very seldom iqypeared to his thoughts 
either as a pupil or a teacher, or in any active employment 
whatever. She had long sdnce ceased to be a diing of SeA 
and blood, surrounded by the coarse and vulgar society oi 
humble life, and immersed in the homely duties of nnal 
housewifery. With every change whidi had been efiected 
in his n^nd in its progress towards refinement, a correspond- 
ing change had taken place inhis remembrance of her. As 
the moral as wdl as physical distance increased between 
them, it seemed as if by degrees her real palpable form had 
faded from his sight, and that the being he now wcHrshqpped 
was but the creature of love and imagination. The very 
refinement of the society in which he moved contributcii to, 
if it did not cause, his delusion; for, as if conscious of the 



koHbwne^ of its pretensions to superior deticacy, ilnd of 
the ardfieial nsture of its mm formadon, its constant theme 
^ praise was the beau^td implicit j of the country, and 
die tnfth and virtue that are hidden among the hills \ aAd 
WHli&tti suAsred his imagination to become enamouir^ dt 
a pS^ure so much finer than the original, which he Was now 
unaUe and unwiHing to irecogmse. In place of the beautiful 
iHid wanU'-hearted girl, whom in early yeid^ he had loved 
wiA a strong and healthy pas^on, a phantom floated con- 
tinniAy before his eyes, on which he had gazed until it had 
become to him a substance and a resfity. Her very defects 
Ms diseased imagitiation had metamorphosed into beauties ; 
as Sit* Waiter Scott tells us so poetically that his Lady of 
the Lake watf sunburnt and spoke with the brogue, that 
these things become something pretty and loveable — 

** What tho* the sun with ardent frown 
Had sHg^hUy tinged her cheek with brown ? 
What tho* upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongue ?'*'^ 

But after all, such diseases of the imagination at the age of 
Mr. Graeme, are seldom either very formidable or Yery 
obstinate, and before the warm smiles of Miss €rord<Hi, 
William^s love for poor Mary threatened very speedily to 
melt away into a merely platonic attachment Indeed, it 
Seemed as if this was dreaded by himself. Restless and al- 
most unhappy, he wondered at his own uneasiness, and en- 
deavoured to persuade himself that it arose from the round 
of engagements in which he had unconsdously invcdved 
himself, but which he renewed, without scruple, oa the most 
Mvoloiis excuse. Every night he lay down with a resolu- 
tion to set off the next day; and every day he rose to forget 
the resolutions of the night. 

Miss Gord(m, in the mean time^ as she was the fairest 
of the fisur, was the happiest of the happy. She saw in 

8 A S 
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Mr. Grseme the bdng whom, of all others, both her heart 
and her judgment selected for her husband. Congoaiality 
of disposition, similarity of pursuits, every thing that oould 
render the married state a state of hapjnness, met in him ; 
and he, she read, though falsely, in his bright eyes, 
only withheld by the timidity of love and the conscious 
of his own inferiority in birth and riches, from offering her 
his hand. At every new meeting she determined to discover 
to him, more plainly, her real sentiments, but her woman^s 
pride prevented her from expressing, in words, what the 
bashfulness of a real pasfflon made but too visible in h^ 
blushes and embarrassment It was not possible for a man, 
however modest, to be long blind to so marked a prefer- 
ence, and yet with an unaccountable infatuation, Mr. Giteme 
strove to shut his eyes to its real cause. He endeavoured 
to persuade himself that he was merely honoured with her 
friendship; and, if the idea of any warmer sentiment chanced 
to cross his mind, he endeavoured to laugh at his absurdity 
and presumption, — ^but it was the laugh either of folly or 
of hypocrisy, — ^for at the moment his eyes sparkled with 
voluptuous pleasure, and his heart dilated with gratified 
pride. 

One day on a walking excur»on to Arthur^s seat, they 
rambled a short distance from the rest of the party. Her 
complexion made more brilliant by the tinge of the rose, 
called up by the mountain breeze, while her eyes were more 
than usually soft and languid from the fatigue of climbing 
and the heat of the day, — William thought he had never 
before beheld so beautiful a creature. At times those eyes 
met Ins, gleaming with the happiness of a woman ^o leans 
upon the anA of the man she loves, and then were slowly 
withdrawn, as if she feared to letthemlook too long and too 
fondly. He had been more than man, and his affection for 
his first love more than hiunan, if at that moment the fond 
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and lovely woman whose arm leant upon his, nay, even press- 
ed upon his heart, had not absorbed his every idea. The 
valley of Glenoe, Mary Graeme, and all the world beside, 
fled from his recoUeclicHi, and, as he seated himself by her 
mde under the shadow of a rock, he could not help think- 
ing of the exquisite verses of Coleridge, where a poet is re- 
presented as gaining his mistresses consent, just in such a 
situation ; and he repeated aloud the first stanza: — 

" An thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
. Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
Are all but ministers of love. 
And feed hb sacred flame/* 

Miss Gt>rdon seemed to recognise the coincidence, and to 

feel that this was the hour which should decide her destiny : 

her whole firame trembling with expectation, and her voice 

faint with restrained emotion, she whispered, " Gt) on.'' 

William proceeded, and carried away by the interest of the 

poem and his own feelings, seized her unresisting hand, and 

pressed it gently, as if to enforce his words ; but when he 

came to the passage where the poet has succeeded in working 

up the feelings of his mistress to the pitch even of confess- 

ing her love, and went on, 

•* She wept with pity and delight. 

She blushed with love and virgin shame/ 

the sudden blush which burst over Miss Gordons de- 
licate complexion, mantled over her very forehead, and 
gleamed even through the thin covering on her throbbing 
bosom, starded and appalled him: he dropped the hand 
which trembled witliin his grasp; his voice was choked 
with conflicting feelings, and he stopped suddenly short in 
his recitation. At that moment the rest of the party 
joined them, and accident gave him a new companion for 
the walk home. I shall not attempt to paint his feelings 
that night when alone ; in fact, they were scarcdy known to 
himself. A confused and bitter feeling of self-reproach 
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tuttiQted bU mod. (ii ywi h» ioqgjbt fiw a» exmie £ar 
1^9 conduct to Ijdiss Crordw on (m flida; «Qcl| W tlie otbor, 
M<uy Gr^me, as he had last se^ her<-*tbe aatim he kpd 
swoqw^c honouf he had {d]g^te4*-'^ $U)od m di«B4M 
array against hioL << The curse of God be upoa me wJbMHl 
I forget you, Mary T be repeated aloud; tbey weiia tlie 
words he had used nine years before; and^ taking h^ ike 
ample token of her affection, which she had tb^ gt^QP 
him, as if for a guide and a protection, he dashed off a few 
hurried lines of apology to Miss Grordon for his abrupt de- 
parture; and the next day saw him far upon his route into 
Perthshire. 

It was a still evei^ng in the month, of September, when 
the foot of William Graeme once more pressed his native 
heath. The lowlander, even of this country, can scarcely 
coni^ve the intensity of feeling with which his brother iji 
the hills reviats, after a long absence. Ins highland home; 
and William^s emotions may probably, l>y some, be viewed 
with contempt, as unn\a|ily and uncalled for. He stood 
upon the spot where he had last parted with Mary ; he once 
more looked round with pride upon his native lulls, and 
extended his arms towards them ; he pressed the heath that 
grew beside him td his lipS) be bared his burning bosom 
to the breath of the mquntains, and then s^t down and wept 
Uke a child. A^ he laqr upqn the heath with his ttfie 
buried in. his handsy his nin^ years of absence,^ with all 
their business, and their bustle^ and thdr struggles^ seemed 
tp pa^ away like a dark dpud firom Us memory ; he waa 
yet a striplii^ filled i^th life^ and hope^ and hnH»ntn» 
without fear and without sorrow; exposad to not danger,, 
save what the native daring of his spirit, laughed to scorn; 
his mind free as his foot that wandered at will over thtf 
mountains. Starting from his trance, he lodced round for 
the well-k^own fpnn which was wont to be[ seated beside 
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hfan, and then his eyes fell nith a bewildered gaze opon his 
own apparel, seeiluikgtyad inoonsisteiit with the wild scene iil 
wfaidi he stxMxL With a smile of recollection he, at length, 
remimed his composure, and omlj thought with what de^ 
light he should fold, ohce more, his Mary to his bosom. 
Tins was the first happy tnomcait he had passed smce he 
left Edkiburgh. It seemed as if his native air had power 
to medicine to a mind diseased, or as if all the eihbarta^ 
ments and vexations of the low country had been Uown 
off, like cobwebs, by the farce of the mountain currents. 
As he turned, however, froib this spot, so hallowed in his 
lieoollection, a though which I am almost ashamed lb 
record, passed across his nund — a fboHsh and frivoloiii 
concat, for which he had to thank hiis newly-acquired re- 
finement << She m^t have taken some care ci the pkce 
in my absence^^ thofugfat the lover; ''she mi^t faavie 
removed these stofies from bur favourite seat, or ^e might 
have planted a knot of wild florwers on this ridge, to wdt 
emne the return of her wanderer, and inform him that ite 
yfet loved.'' Then, lan^dng at the iwniaiitic folly, which 
was excusable oriy in this region of poeftry, he passed on. 

As he drew neieir Mary^ dw^Sio^ he heard sounds of 
mirth and munc widiin, ^id he reo^lleoted that this was 
her birth-day, which had always been edebrated by a dance 
in the evening. With a beating h^art he approached the 
cqpen window^ and saw her omie morel Mary Orame wai^ 
now a perSsct model for a raral tseanty. Her figure was 
f oH aid ridi, her dieeks glowed with health and exercise, 
and h^ eyes sparkled M^kk xiiirMrianed d^lit. She was 
in the miM of one of due sweetest dances of her country ; 
knd if she did not % Ibnki^ its inases with all the light- 
ness of thatfiEury-fonn ^Meh had once bounded by bis ^ide 
©ver the moimtains, or with the graceful ease of ihe elegant 
and accomplished Miss Gordon, •suU she was Miiry-i^te 
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coni|MaikMi of his m&ncy, the hope of his riper years; and 
his foot was once more on the hills that had givai him 
birth, and that had been witnesses to his love and his 
vows. When the dance was finished, he desired a child, who 
had stood gazing at his Saxonised figure, to inform Mary 
Grseme that a person widied to see her without ** Yoa 
might have come in without asking,^ said Mary, as Ae 
obeyed the summons ; ^^ the stranger, be he of the hiU or 
the valley, is always welcome in Glenoe.'* — " And am I, 
th^i, to be accounted a stranger in Glenoe ?^ said Williiun, 
dashing off his hat, which he had drawn over his forehead ; 
the voice, without the words, was su£Sct^t for Miory, and 
they had scarcely passed his lips, when she flew into his 
arms. 

It was soon rumoured that William Graeme had returned 
from abroad, and that his marriage with Mary was to take 
place immediately ; yet days and weeks passed on without a 
word of marriage being^spoken by himself. By degrees he 
grew dlent and fretful, and, sdzed every c^portuni^ of 
escaping from the intrusive civilities of his entertainers, to 
bury himself among the hills. His dream had passed 
away ! Mary was not the spirit that had haunted his im»- 
^nation, but a creature of every-day consistence, her mind 
bounded by the narrow drde of her little business and 
pleasures, and without a conception of more refined en- 
jojrment than a dance cm the greeny or a journey to a dis- 
tant fair. Equally unfit, from her mannais and educatioD, 
to be introduced into more refined society and to be the 
ccHnpanion of a man of intellectual habits in the solitude of 
the country. The preference she shewed for him, too, he 
percdved, or imagined he perceived, was more a matter of 
course than the warm and delicate sentiments he required 
her to feel; she seemed to love him now^ merely because sl» 
bad loved him when a girl, and because their maniage. 
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ANttn iii&ncy, had been i^poKen <tf as a thing certain to 
happen — and the very {MtHnptitude with which she dbs- 
missed her other admirars, the moment he made his re- 
appearance, became a matter of disgust and suspicion, 
mafcJT^him imagine that he, too, had probably but a short 
time before been dismissed as easily from her mind, to 
made room for another. It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that these discoveries were made at once. Every day 
unwound some new charm from around his heart, in sfnte 
of the struggles of that heart to retain it; and, at length, 
when Mary stood before him in her real form, unfit to be 
his wife, and even incapable of returning the pas^on she 
had inspired, bitter was the agony with which he bade 
farewell to the hopes he had cherished so long, to the 
bright dreams that had hovered around him for so many 
years, till they had become, as it were, a part of himself. 
It was then Miss Gordon had her revenge ; it was then his 
heart, released from the fantastic, unreal pasnon which had 
clouded his imderstanding, paid full homage to her beauty 
and her love. That she loved him he could not doubt, 
and he execrated the folly which had thrown away his hap- 
piness. What a contrast between her and Mary ! he could 
not endure the thought; and, turning fiercely to the 
latter, he would cry, in the words of Col—-** And have I 
Inumed my harp for theeT 

It was in the midst of scxne such thoughts, that one day 
Mary met him in his 8(ditary walk. Some harsh words 
passed^ which at another time he would have suppressed, 
hut wUdi could not now be recalled. Mary was proud, 
and p^haps not v^ deeply in love ; and at a dance in the 
evenii^ signalized her resentment, by refusing to be his 
partner. Had William^s mind been in a healthy state, he 
would have smiled at this little jnece of rural coquetry, but 
at this moment it seemed to him an explicit declaration of 
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bar iadiSisreiiee^ mod te abflc^ution f&r hk mrdiiHitary «i- 
i!deli^< The n^t mamag he was on hb find to Edin- 
lnii]g^ Immediatdy on arrivingy with a fidtcriog step and 
a trendduig hearty be sought Mias Crordon^s dwelling: Ae 
was denied to hiuL He called again the next day; stffl 
not at home;— 4henext^he was adimtted; die was alone; 
hardly knowug what he said, he Uundned out an apokgj; 
hittnUed hhnselfto the diwt; kndtathor feet; profa e J 
his heart and his hand*— and was rejected. He i^ain left 
town^ bntforwhatquarterb not known; and theworidis 
equally in the dark, as to whether he ever means to retom, 
and try his fortune again* 

All that can be added further, with r^ard to Mary 
Graeme, is, that she did not throw herself over the lynn, 
beneath the trystitig place, in despair ather lover^s perficbf ; 
and fsriher this history saith not. 



LETHE. 

It was a fine fiction of the ancients to represent Ferg«l- 
fulness as the reward purchased by a certain degree of ex^ 
pmtory punidunent It was a fine fiction, for it had its 
origin in a natural feeling,— one of die very few ^f wiuA 
diis can be said in their clumsy and profligsie mythdUgy. 
Bnt this is real poeti^ and, like att rad poetiy, doady 
akin to truth. Alas! ho# msily thcve Btt itactng lia wte 
i^oidd wish <^ to ste^"" not their ^ slMei,^ but thw Mil 
<< in forgetfttlness !** — ^how many tfa^e ane to whom the 
wAterft of Lethe would be mdeed a ncctanBous di«a|^ ! 

I am wdl aware that dMTearemany alto wbo would throw 
fnom them such a git at onc^; to wlMn, indeed, it wooH 
bea cune. The days of youth are, likh the ^ring of tha 
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pbyakal year, ike sowing time of Ike eeed^crf hap^mies^^ 
and it would be hard mdeed if ^cwia^ef it did not ffdl ttpofi 
good ground, and bear fruit and itierease. There i^searedy 
any of 119, it is to be hoped, who cannot. Within tlie cirde of 
his own knowledge pcmtt to some ease of this kind — ^to one 
who would spurn itt Lethe. Let tis suppose, for faistanee, 
a mother surrounded by her faniily. 



that small realm 



Of love, which owns her as its only queen, 
Hiat world of heart of which she is the alls,**— 

all the sweet gradations from maturing intellect and ripe- 
ning loveliness in her eldest bom^ to the first dawning of 
human reason and beauty in the smiles and lisped words of 
her infantine; — ^tet us suppose hereariy flood of the heart 
not to have run to waste, or to more destructive overflow,-^ 
but to have resembled rather a full, deep,, and nqpid stream, 
^ving joy and brightness to all around;-^let us suppose 
her, to drop all figure, to have been united ^* very early in 
love, and eariy in wedlock^ with him whom she wouldhavs 
singled from all manldndr— whose youthful passion for her 
has become matured into the strength and stabili^ of manly 
love, gaining in depth and tenderness what it has lost Q£ it 
has h)6t any thing) in fervency— who can say, in riiort^ iirith 
all the truth of fondness, 

<' How BMick Iks wife la dJaarerOaaths bride;** 

—let us figure to oursehres a woman thus placed, giving 
and recriving these blessii^ sharing and insfming these 
affections — ^would she drink of Lethe? 

But, alas! there are the thorns of worldly pursuits — the 
stony ground of hard or callous dispositions — ^the scanty soil 
of slight and shallow heartedness — ^to choke and waste the 
good seed which the Great Sower scatters more or less la- 
vishly over the early lives of all. In this, as in all things. 
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the good stands aiigle» while the evil has a thousand 
branches. There is only one line which will carry the arrow 
to its mark,— every other direction, even to the breadth of a 
hair, will make the effort of the archer firuitless. If the pi<^- 
ture which I have drawn above be recognised as a portrait 
by a few,— 4iow many must regard it to be only a {axtcy^ 
piece ! Let us look for a moment upon its (^podte. Let ua 
turn to her who has been sacrificed for gold or for station, 
by parental cupidity and ambidon— who has been sold into 
a slavery worse than that of the n^o, the thrald<Hn of the 
soul. Let us think upon the long long years of gradual mar* 
tyrdom — ^the wasting of the health, the languid ackening 
of the mind, the chronic heart-break (if I may so speak) 
which make up the measure of her destiny ; — ^that killing d 
coup d'*SptngleSf which is the most insupportable, because 
the most lasting, of torments. Let us suppose that there is 
" one green spot in Memory'*s waste'' — ^that there was one ray 
of morning sunshine before the clouding over of that trou- 
bled and gloomy day. Let us suppose that she loved — ^that 
die loved as the heart loves in youth, as women love at all 
times; — ^that that young and beautiful affection was slaugh- 
tered on the shrine of wealth or worldly aggrandizement — 
that the^oath which ^e swore at God's altar was an instant 
perjury — for what the lips spoke, the heart belied; — ^then 
let us think of the succeeding time — the contest between 
affection and cold duty — ^the struggles of conceahnent — 
the nek sob of despair rising to her throat — the suppressed 
tears of agony aching in her brain — 

" Oh I hard it is that fondness to sustain. 
And struggle not to feel averse in vain ; . 
But harder still the hearths recoU to hear. 
And hide from one — ^perhaps another there. 
He takes the hand I give not, nor wiUihold — 
Its pulse nor checked* nor quicken*dr-«almly cold ; 
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And when resign'd, it drofm a lifeless weiglit 
From one I never loved enough to hate. 
No wannth these lips return by his imprest. 
And chilled remembrance shudders o'er the rest/' 

Alas ! alas! how many, how very many, there are in 
^hoee mouths these fine lines would speak only the simple 
trudi — ^in the recesses of whose hearts this language is al- 
ways spoken. Surrounded, probably, by all the attributes 
of wealth, they look bright in the sunlight of the world, and 
those who judge by that light alone, think all is as it seems 
to be. But this beauty of outward radiance is but as the 
bloom upon a consumptiye cheek, — it is the effect — and, to 
the observant eye, the token— <^ the disease within. And 
what is Retrospection to such a woman as this? The look 
which she casts upon past time is like that which the Rich Man 
raised to Lazarus — it is that of the damned looking upon 
blessedness. To use the powerful words of one from which 
I have already quoted an expression,—" if there be one 
curse that has come to earth as the crow flies, and, with all 
the poisonous steam of hell hot about it, it is that of an 
ILL AssoaTED MABBiAGE,*^ — ^would Tiot thU womau drink 
of Lethe? 

But these, it will be said, are sketches which I have drawn 
for my own purpose,— or, at least, which are heightened in 
colouring, if the outlines be real. I will take, then, a true 
instance; not one which I state from my qwn authority, 
and in which I ask belief as my own witness — but a case 
which is known to the world, and which I will only recall 
to recollection. 

A great and powerful king had a aster, distinguished for 
extreme personal beauty, for great powers and cultivation 
of mind, and for a most amiable and benevolent dispotdtion. 
She was remarkable, also, for proficiency in those acoom- 

* Adam Uair. 
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plisliments wfaidi thrdw sodi additknal diarm over female 
beauty and intellect In music, especially, she took exces- 
sive pleasure, and possessed extreme skill. She was the fa- 
vourite of her hirother,— and was regarded with all that con- 
stderation whieh such favour gives in an absolute oourt. 
Youth, beauty, talent, feeling, power — all seemed jmned to 
shower rosee on her path, — to gtve to it all haj^fHness. But 
tMs waa not to last A young nobleman appeared at the 
court, who soon attracted universal attention. Peculiarly 
fitted to diine in sudi scenes, it was not Imig before his 
mec^j (to use the word in its Fr^ch fflgnifleation) became^ 
gi^eat and undoubted. Among others, the princess admired 
the young courtier, and, soon, she loved him. Their mu- 
tual affection was what might be expected between two 
young persons of fiery pas^ons, and habits of little self-ecm- 
troL It did not, therefore, remain long unperc^ved. The 
young man was advised to withdraw himself— but aD suck 
cautions were vain to youthful and favoured passion. He 
remidn^— At last he was seized and imprisoned, and, after 
various escapes, was fimQy thrown into a dungeon, where 
he W9& totally cut off from all communieatioiT witili the world, 
to which he was as if he had never been. During his ftrsl 
imprisonment, the princess had contrived to convey to him 
her assurances of continued affection, and every alleviation 
winch wealth could fiimish to his lot,-^-'btlt iA/et he was re^ 
moved to the last place <^ his confinement, it was ttS if the 
tomb had dosed over him for ever. 

Let us shift the scene, and we see a woman totterii^ in 
premature old age; her limbs have nearly lost their power; 
she can scaeoely crawl the length of her room, and die dan- 
not lift the one hand without the hdp of the otiier to raise 
it Her eyes are distended, forced from thor sockets, and 
neariy blind. Her vmce is gone, and with it her fondness of 
the art to which it gave so mudi effect and beauty. Her 
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mind is equidly ulcered. Hernaldiieasischiiiig^intQthebit^ 
terest sarcasm. From one of the most beiievaleat of humaa 
beings, die has com^ to take delight only in the indulgence 
of a severi^ oC temper amounting almost to rancour. 

She is seated in her chamber. The door opens, and a 
man enters. He is old and decrefnt. His hair is snow- 
white. His form is bent nearly double ;-^ 



there came 



A worn-out man, with withered lunbs and lame. 

His mind oppressed with woes, and bent with ag^e his frame.** 

It is her lover. His hair has been whitened by init^^se and 
continued suffeiing^ rather than by the work of time ; hi3 
body has been doubled by the wei(^t of iron which il bore 
fen: ten years. He was that time in solitary confifiaernenty 
loaded widi heavy chains, and scrupulously debarred from 
the sli^test mitigation of his condition^ physical or mental 
But many more years are now passed. The tyrant is dead, 
and the lovers may meet How would they hm^ reccf- 
ni^ eaic^ other? The gay cavalii^^ flushed with the pride 
o| youthful beauty and general admiration^ brilliant in pise* 
sent fortune, and anticipating still higher destiny ; and the 
yoQEng prin^sess, the lovely, the jpfted, the wcjsrshipped — 
h^^j in the i^ffiection of the mWi she loved, and bi^ in 
bppe oC its ultiipaW crpwvang. and accompliahment— »theae 
vt^ non^QldKbn^en in health and in heart,, and dropping 
into the grave through the accmnulation of all earthly 
mlsepi^. It is their |b^ th^. hilt, their only meeting. In 
tUp lawful haur^ (f(ENr so may it indeed be called) woman^s 
resolution, hke woma^^s love, proves superior to that of 
man. He haa married during the long years of his banish-* 
mfait^ She enquires concerning his children, their age^ 
their nances. She asks the fph of one of them— Kme to 
be a daii^t^ to her heart, to give her the feelings of a 
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mother towards^ his diild. They we^ together* They 
part to see each other no more. 

Oh! what would these two sufferers have given fior 
Oblivion then ! — ^to lose all remembrance of thar short 
happness, of their long despair — to be freed frmn the 
consdousness of thdr crushed and bleeding hearts ! 

This story is no fiction. It is one so well known, tliat it 
is scarcely necessary to add that the Princess Amdia of 
Prussia, ^ter of Frederic called the Great^ and the Baron 
Trenck, ajre the hero and heroine of the pece. 

I am well aware that if the idea of sudden and ccMnjdete 
forgetfiilness be taken in its rigid sense, it would reduce 
us to a state of ignorance, bordering on imbecility: we 
should be like the new-bom infant, without speech, with- 
out, indeed, stay of that common and every-day knowledge 
which seems to us natural rather than acquired. Perhaps, 
I ^ould say that they seem to us more in the light of 
powers than remembrances : and, when I speak of sudden 
oblivion pasang over the mind, I would except these from 
its operations. It is what we have suffered, and still mcnne 
what we have done, that it would lighten our hearts to have 
removed. The deeds that are gathered up against us by 
accuring time, and which fladi across the memory like 
strokes of fire — ^these, and the contrast between them and 
the days of early dnlessness— -between what is and what 
was — ^the record of these is the ^^ writing oa the wall^ 
which Lethe exists not to wash away. 

When a man has lived much in the world, and as the 
world lives— when the stamp of his fresh feelings, like the 
impress upon cmn, has been worn away by collision-— when 
his pas&ions have been indulged, and he has tasted the 
bitter fixdt which springs from such sweet blossom — when 
any thing occurs to bring before the memory of sudi a 
man the scenes of Us early age— what are his feelings then ? 



Nothing can be truer than that all the pageants and in- 
dulgences of voluptuous and worldly life; all the con- 
ventional and factitious ideas and feelings which it engen^ 
ders, vanish totally and at once before one touch of real 
nature. But the effect is pain, cutting pain. The heart 
swells, and tears gush from the eyes, but they are tears of 
bitterness. The fallen and stained man recollects the inno- 
cent child — the soul which needs the drams of social ex- 
citation looks back to its former healthful and gladsome 
state, and the simple food on which it hved ; — ^the spirit has, 
like the raven, abandoned the ark to feed upon foulness 
and pollution. — ^What would not that man ^ve to have 
washed from his remembrance the past good, the present 
evil? 

I have always considered " The Pleasures of Memory^ 
to be the most complete misnomer of the beautiful and very 
feeling poem which is so entitled. All the images which the 
poet crowds together on revisiting the place of his birth, are 
surely any thing rathar than of pleasure : 

*' Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear. 
Some little friendship formed, and cherished here !** 

And is the blight of early friendships to be classed among 
the pleasures of our mind ? Is the recollection of the gush 
of fiill and fond abandonment with which one young heart 
meets another, now checked and dried up for ever ; — is the 
d^nolition of that fabric of affection which we thought 
founded on a rock, but which the waves of time and of 
worldliness, proved to be on shifting sand ; — are these things 
plecLSwres? 

How does the poet try to shew the justice of his title — 

how does he attempt to prove that " Memory*** is indeed 

^ blessed,"^ that she is in truth an " ethereal power"* ? ' He 

rtevknts the bouse in which he was bom. He finds the 
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<< court grass-grown^*' the << gateway monktoriHg^^ die 
mansion desolate ! The hall, the scene of meny-hearted 
reveby, and of all those offices of hoqntality and khidlmesi, 
which are common to an Ei^^lish manor-house, is 

" Nour stained with dewi, with cobwebs darUy haag.** 
Every thing throu^out the house, which qpeaks to remem- 
brance and afiection, is mnking into decay ; the garden is a 
desert, the very dock has ceased to count the hours now 
growing so sad, so saddening. All the loved Mends, who 
peopled this loved scene, have passed away, like its prosper- 
ous days, — all is solitude, silence, ruin. And we are toU 
that these things are pleasures, that we are to bless the fii- 
culty by which we are enabled to eii;oy them ! 

Well may Mr. Rogers print as ^^ an affecdng reverse of 
the jHcture,^ the beautiful and most powecfiil stanzas which 
are said to have been written on a blank leaf of his book:-*- 

« Pleasures of memory ! — oh, supremely blest. 
And jttstly proud beyond a poets praise. 
If the pure confines of tiiy tranquil breast. 

Contain, indeed, the subject of thy lays. 
By me how envied I— for to me. 
The herald still of misery. 
Memory nukes her infloenoe known 
By tears and sighs and grief alone, 
I greet her as the fiend, to whom belong 
The mltare's ravening beak, the raven s funeral song. 

'* She tefls of time mis-spent, of comfort lost. 

Of fair oocasieas gone for ever by. 
Of hopes too fondy nursed, too rudely crost. 

Of many a cause to wish, yet fear, to die. 
For what beside the instinctive fear 
Lest she survive, detains me here, 
When all 'the life of life* is fled, 
What but the deep inherent dread. 
Lest she beyond the grave resume her re%ir. 
And realize that hell which priests and beldams feign ?** 

I have been partkularly led tothkdc <A these things by s 
drcumstancewfaicfa occurred to me a few dayaaga Looking 
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«Tvtfae coQlmtB of udd chest, I lighted upon flome of my 
aolnol-books, which had lain there neglected, probdbly al- 
moflt ever shioe I left school. They wexe ooveped with all 
4fae marks and fingeiings whidi suoh books usually cHsplay-^ 
Dondeacript figures, daties, and scraps of Lalin-^ 

** Hk liber est meus, 
Testb est I>eu8, 
Qttis earn funtiir 
Per coQam pendatur/* — 

and other similar effii^ons of traditionary 8dHX>l-wit In a 
PIlsBdrus, I found in the margin my initials and these words, 
^ Last lesson, July llth""-— and then the date of die 
year, idadi I shall withheld. Tins had been written, as 
the date shewed me, just as I was about to go home for die 
nndsummer holidays, after the first half-year I had been at 
school A crowd of the impressions of that time rose upon 
me, — ^but I was to have them brought before me much nuHre 
vividly still. In turning over the leaves of the book, I 
found a folded paper, which, when I opened it, proved to 
be a letter from my mother, wrapped up in the draft of my 
mumety or, as we used to caU it at school, ^ the fbul cop^.^ 
The paper and the ink were bodi discoloured by time, but 
the writing was perfecdy le^ble. The letter had been writ- 
ten about a fortnight before the beginning of the holidays, 
and was ftill of the anticipations of pleasure on my return 
home after my ftnst dbsence from it, — and dhialked out many 
piBm of amusement for me on my arrival. It gave me ti- 
dily <^ my risters, of my garden, of my pigeons, of my 
poney, of the favourite groom,^ — and was written in a large 
dear hand that I might read it more readily than the fine 
dofnng dashing writing of a lady would have permitted to 
so young a child. I turned to my answer. It was written 
on lines, which had all the appearance of being ruled by 
mysdtf, as they were far less horizontal than oblique, — and 
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the hand was that of a boy of nine years dd, when he 
has not the writing-master at his shoulder. I managed, 
however, to decipher it. It was on the same tojncs as 
my mother^s — and written evidently under that intoncar 
tion of spirit in which a school-boy always is for about a 
month before the holidays. Those who recollect their feel- 
ings on ^^ going home,^ during their school-day time — still 
more their ^rs^ going home — ^and yet still more, those who 
remember their mother^s feelings then, — may well figure to 
themselves these two letters. 

My young heart was thus, as it were, laid bare before me. 
When we look back through the mist of years, our view 
of what really was is but very iEEunt and imperfect But 
here, every feeling was shewn to me in all the freshness of 
contemporary time, in all the reality of their actual expres- 
don. Oh ! what did I feel at that moment ! — 

'' The thoughts of other days were mshing: on me ; 
The lo?ed, the lost, the distant, and the dead. 
Were with me then." 

My throat felt tightened and choked, till ^ gush of irre- 
pressible tears relieved me. And what tears were those ! 
I hope my worst enemy may never be cursed by shedding 
such. I looked upon the record of my childish thoughts — 
how buoyant was their spirit ! — how Unless were th^ an- 
ticipations! — ^They were breathed, too, to a mother for 
whom my love was something more than filial. To all the 
deep and holy feelings oi that affection, was added one of 
fond fellowship, whidi the gay and ccnrdial kindliness of my 
mother^s manners towards her children inspired. That 
mother, alas! I lost not long after the time of which I 
speak, — and this I look upon to be one of the heaviest 
misfortunes which can befall any man. For, if thece be 
any thing which can restraia the ebullitions of hot youth» 
which can keep the steps of a wayward and impetuous 



mind, in the straight path, — it is the influence of a mother. 
I do not speak of that direct guidance, which, espedally in 
these days, it is ahnost impossible should exist; — but if the 
mother be a woman of the heart and mind which mine 
was, the smallest spark of good feeling in the son will 
actuate and restrain him. Nothing can more strongly 
propel towards good, — ^nothing can be a more powerful 
inducement to eschew evil, than the reflection that, by 
the course whidi we shall follow, we shall ^ve either glad- 
ness, or sorrow and deep shame to our mother^s heart. — 
Yes!— 

*' I had not wandered wfld and wide. 
With such an angel for my guide ; 
Yes 1 Heaven and man might now approve me 
If she had lived, and lived to love me 1** 

Oh! Crod, — ^how bitterly did the contrast between that 
time and this strike upon what is left to me of a heart, 
as I locked upon those memorials of my youthful self! I 
was then happy in all the bright-heartedness of sunny in- 
fiuicy — innocent in all the purity of that passionless age, — 

and now ! 

If the waters of ob ivion had been ofiered to me then, I 
would have drained the cup to its last drop, even though, 
as in the Eastern story. Death had been mingled in the 
drau^t 



THE. REV. MR. IRVING. 

It must be somewhat strange to the small quiet congre- 
gation of the Scottish Church in Hatton Garden, to see the 
whole town, fashionable, political, legal, literary, critical, 
crowding, to their remote place of worship. I doubt whether 
so many dashing equipages have been in the habit of going 
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eastward in a body rinoe the days when Grarrick diew the 
whole polite world to Goodman^s Fields 

This companson is not meant irreverently, nor is it so in 
fact— for the very first thing which stipes you is the 
theatrical air of the whde business; how very like the 
assembly b to an audxenoe^ and how exceedingly unhke it 
is to a congregation. The ticket given and scrutinised at 
the docnr may, perhaps, first create this impressicm ; but, 
even withcnit that, it b impossible to look around withoiil 
feeling it It is evident to the most unskilful eye that the 
great mass of the persons around you are not the usual aad 
natural frequenters of the place. Faces, " well known upon 
town'* in every way, whether those of public men, or 
fashionable men, or fashionable women, surround you on 
every ride. They are evidaitly brought there by some 
sy*ong and pecuhar motive, and the general buzz «ld faom 
of indifferent conversation plainly prove that that taolive in 
not to pray to God. There is none of that staid and 
decorous aspect and maniler which, in those who ctaMi 
be called devout, supply an appearance fitted to the pbce. 
The company here are evidently come to see a diew, and 
they converse with eaie mother until the ^w begins. 

I arrived at the diurcji about a quarter faefSare th^psi 
It was not wb mudi crowded as I expected ; the pews, m> 
deed, were all fuU, but the standing-space had not flHay 
persons in it. Just at eleven, a sort of motion and murmor 
through the assemblage told that Mr. Irving was entering. 
He had some difficult in making Ms way to the pulpit, the 
sturs of whidi were covered with gaily-dressed ladies. 
When he ^tered it, which, bong against the wall ki the 
centre ci its extent, is visible in every part <^ the dinrdi, 
I had a full view of his person, and features. He was not 
at all the sort of man I expected to see. In some reelects 
my anticipations had been above, in others below, tha 
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radity; bat in all unlike it. Bfr. Irvmg appeals to W- 
under forty, and, as fiur as I could judge in the pulpit, 
rather above the middle height The general contour of his 
countenance is fine, though somewhat coarse ; it reminded 
me, in the capadous fordiead, the formation of the chin, 
and' the s(Nt of square oval Of I may thus express myself) 
of the whole face, of the less beautiful heads of oiu* Saviour. 
The complexion, however, is wholly different ; Mr. Irving^s 
bei^g extremely dark. He has a quanti^ of black stnmg 
hair, arranged, I tlyiught, with s(»ne view to effect ; and a 
very large bushy black wlusker, which iq>peared to me 
rathar too hmssarMh for the puljnt. But, in desfnte of the 
somewhat hard and wooden cut of some of his features, Mr. 
Irving would undoubtedly be a very handsome man, if it were 
not fcr the extreme imperfecdon of hb eyes, the obliquity of 
thehr vision being wcnrse than what is called a squint^ as it 
vanes according to the direction in which he looks. 

The service commenced by Mr. Irving reading an hymn, 
which was, immediately afterward, sung by the clerk and 
the diildren cf the Caledonian school. I was disiqipcnnted 
with the first effisct of his voice ; it seemed to have little 
medalation ot tunelblness. I was stiU more diq>leased with 
tiie nuomer in which he read, it being with extreme pom- 
pousness of tone and oontornon of countenance. But this 
was only a foretaste. 

After the hymn, Mr. Irving read a chapter from the 
epistles, to whidi fi^owed another hymn, and then the 
prayer. I must, however, note a droumstance which pre- 
musly occurred, and which was not a little curious and cha- 
racteristic After the service commenced, the doors of eor 
trance were elosed; but, brfore that which was ojqposite to 
the side at which I had come in, and which, as it appeared 
to me through the windows, opened into a narrow court, 
tlwre was, as was evident firom the sounds, a great crowd 
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odlected. By d^rees, these sounds became louder and 
more tumultuous, and, at last, quite alarming. It seemed 
as if, from the narrowness of the space, and the extreme 
pressure, there was danger of some of the people being 
crushed to death. At lei^h the confused sounds termi- 
nated in distinct cries, and it wa^ deemed advisable to throw 
open the door and admit the crowd into the chapel. The 
moment the door was opened, they poured in, pushing one 
over the other, with drifting hair and dirtied clothes, in 
short exhibiting all those marks of violent struggling and 
pressure^ which are usual on emerging from a crowd of this 
kind^ The persons thus collected milst have been very nu- 
merous, for they continued flockii^ in during the whole 
time the hymn lasted. At last, at its close, Mr. Irving ad- 
dressed the congr^ation to the effect, that it was impoesiUe 
the Divine Service could be duly perf(»ined while ih&re was 
this tumult in the chapel, still more that it was vain to ex- 
pect the mind would be oonlposed to prayer : he added that 
they were about to proceed to prayer, and he therefix« 
entreated that the ^ence and quiet mi^t be restcHred lA'hich 
were so necessary, and that if there Were any more peraoDi 
outside the door, they might be informed that the coi^regft- 
tion was now at prayer, and, therefore/ that they should be 
begged to ^ve no further interruption; This address, was, 
certainly, no more than was very necessary ; it was well and 
^ply worded, and dehvered with that mixture of sdem- 
nity and kindliness^ which is well fitting for a past(»' when 
speaking to his flocL In itself, there was no reason parti* 
cularly to remark upon it; it was its contrast with what fcl> 
lowed, that rendered it strikingi When he had ceased 
speaking, Mr. Irving paused for a few moments, as if to 
^ve time for the assembly to be still, and then began the 
prayer. It was scarcely possible to believe it was the same 
man I The natural tone of voice, and the unaffected manaer 
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lied Valiished totally and at once. Instead of these, the eyed 
wdt^ fOTcibly dosed) — the mouth was drawn into an express 
Aotk so pcnnpous as ahnost to be farcical, the enunciation 
was studied and stilted to the last degree ; the gesture, (of 
which I shall have further occasion to speak,) was ungrace^' 
ful throughout, and often vdiement, and the matter was a 
siMcession of scriptural phrases linked together by lai^age 
aiming, not very happily, at the same style. The sudden 
and total transition was, beyond measure, striking and e^- 
tiraordinary. ** Mr. Irving,'* I said to myself, ^^mewis to 
make his prayar impressive by tlus manner ; it is a pity he 
does not know that it is imposable to be impressive and un- 
natural at the same time.*" 

My ojnnion with regard to his claims to eloquence, as far 
as delivery is concerned, was determined before his sermon 
began. The prayer was concluded by the Lord*8 Prayer, 
tod the way in which he gave this was perfectly suffident, I 
thought, to dedde his taste and manner. The unequalled 
beau^ of this prayer arises from its simplidty. It is this 
which gives to it that solemnity, that sublimity, which, per- 
haps, no other form of words ever reached. And how was 
it pronounced by Mr. Irving? With that pure and chast- 
ened intonation, that gushing yet subdued fervency of sup- 
plicatk)n, which should give breath to such a prayer? No.—* 
It was mouthed, I might almost say ranted, in the manner 
in which we are accustomed to hear the mock invocation in 
the Critic spouted upon the stage ; the face was more than 
usually contorted, the voice was more than usually violent 
and imequal — and the gesture ! — ^During the preceding 
prayer, Mr. Irving had stood chiefly with the arms slightly 
protruded from the body^ and crossed, by the right hand 
clasping the left arm about half-way between the wrist and 
the elbow ; but this curious and somewhat awkward posture 
was changed when he commenced the Lord's Prayer, into 
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one still more curious, and far more awkward. The 
were placed close to the ades, but raised perpeadiadaff^ 
firom the dttww, with the hands erect! liet any ew^ Ibr a 
moment, place himself beforeaj^bssinthbaittitude^awi he 
will see its fiill effect 

At length the sermon began, and I listened with aaxioiia 
interest; for, sordyasIhadbeendisai^pcnntedinMr. Irv^ 
as to delivery and manner, I concluded that such suddoi 
and great celebrity could not have beai acquired unkss 
the substance of his discourses was of sudi extreme metil. 
as not only to be admirable in itself, but to be able to throw 
all these faults out of view. 

His sermon was, as I had been befixe inf<»med, written; 
which is, I bdiieve, unusual in the Scottish diurdi. Idoiot 
8^ for my own part, ai^ sort of otgectioB to the diseourae 
bmng written down. The greater appearance of natore 
which qpsaking is said to (^ve to it, does not, I think, ifqply 
in this instance; for, the matters which are discussed from the 
pul|nt are not only necessarily the milijeet of premeditalmi, 
but must have been deeply enquired into and digested. No- 
body imagines, or can imagine^ that the matter of a sennon 
is extemporaneous or immediate; and,as thereisnoaaswer^ 
diere can be no rqdy. There amuot, therefore, as fiur as 
I see^ be any cause why the preacher should not mattoe 
his arguments, both in method and language, 1^ reducing 
them to writing; which gives a clearness and cMisecutiveoeBS 
which are seldom^ and an absence of repetition wfaicfa is 
never, possessed by an unwritten oration. 

The first thing which struck me when Mr. Irving b^an, 
was that the Seotek accent, which had not been very strong 
during the readiqg and the prayers, encreasedto a remark- 
able dcgpeet. and this, too, before he had time to warm 
mudi into his sidgeet I augured wdU of this at first, for I 
thought it bet^bened that be wmhi be mone natural than be 
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kttd been ib the former part of the service. But in this I 
usee wocfuUy decayed. 

The oetensifale sub^t of the aersaon, thiU is the 8nb}ect 
of die tcKl, and of thebeig^naing, wm to expose the fsUacy 
and pemidousness of too great oonfidence in the merej of 
Ckid. Una doctrine was delrrered so roundly in the first 
sentence, as somewhat to startfe me ; but the preaoher coc- 
fdained hk meaning to be» that it was self-deceiving and 
latal to continue in mn, trusdng to the Dirine Mercy Sat 
forgnreoeBSy without reformation and repentance. JBut I do 
not purpose, in any degree, to enter into the matters of doc* 
trine, (which however, were not nmi^ or mush bcoiq^ht tat^ 
wwd,) that the sermon involved. It is as an omtor, not as 
a theologian, as a preadber, not as a divine, that I am to 
connder Mr. Irving; 

I had heard a good deal of the peculiarity of diction 
which Mr. Irvmg has adopted, after the modd of Jeremy 
Ti^lor and the other old writers of our diuFoh. It was as 
it had been represented to me, and its efiect was, also, 
what I had anticipated it would be. The diodon whidi he 
employs is not now in use; and it, consequent^, af^pears 
affected, u unnaturd, and thereftn^ unimpresrivie. He uses 
the third person flingnlttr rf the verb acccMfdfaig to oM 
form-^for instance, he says << it hath^--^<Mt doth""-^ 
cometh^ — ^ it goeth,^ 8rc. — and he employs a consonant 
cAsdeteness of diction. It is sttd, in apriogy, that the 
writers whom I have alluded to abofe, all used sudi 
diction, — but the answer to this is obvious. In their time 
it was the imiverssl written language of the period; and, as 
fSv as we can judge, dlie qsoken language also. But now, 
it is unusual and startling to the ear, and draws the aiU 
tention from the power of the sentimait to the sCr au geu e ss 
of the words, idudi, in oratory, is die v^y thmg which 
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ought to be most avoided. So far from Jeremy TayW 
being an example to bear out this system^ it is predsdy 
what he would not have done, if he had lived at this day. 
His diBCoiurses were meant to be effective, and he, ocm- 
sequoitly, would not have made them fuitastic. I am £v 
from dedring a colloquial style to be used in the pulpit. 
The exalted subjects iifiiich are there treated of, should be 
embodied in due gravity, and even solemnity, of phrase; — 
but contemporary language is fuUy equal to this. It can 
dothe the most solemn and sublime sentiments in fitting 
words — ^without recourse being had to a style which has 
ceased to exist tar nearly two hundred years. The ^^ wdl 
of English un d efiled^^ of which so mudi is said, is, in my 
opinion, the diction of the period at which we speak or 
write, used in its purity, and divested of all temporary and 
conventional expressions. 

In another point, also, the too dose imitation of our 
earlier p*ose-writer8 seems to me to be unwise and hurtfiiL 
I mean, in the temptation whidi it holds out to too great 
fHTofusion of metaphor. Nobody can venerate more strcmg* 
ly than I do the fresh, vigorous, and energetic tone of 
thought, which was pecidiar to that race. But the style 
of the period was, in many respects, vicious — ^that they 
have fallen into it is not a fault of ih&r\ but it is cer- 
tainly a bl^nish in their writings. The succesraon of a- 
milies and metaphors, now running into mere concdts, and 
even puns, — and now sinking into what is coarse and un- 
seemly — cannot, I think, be an object to be admired, still 
less to be imitated. It is in despite, not in consequaice, of 
these things, that the old writers are great There are same 
occasions when metaphcxrical language is appropriate and ef- 
fective,— and these passages, in their works, are to be admired 
unreservedly. But, above all^ it is the sterling weight and 
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yalue of the thought that makes us unmindful of the faults 
of the style, and perhaps even, from long use, scnn^imes 
causes them to appear beauties. 

The occasional and moderate use of this style of language 
is, I fiilly admit, fitting in most kinds of composition, and 
of strong effect in some. A correct and brilliant metaphor, 
an apt and striking simile, give much increased power when 
brought in with good tact and taste; — ^and even a flight 
of some length is not only to be allowed, but to be admired, 
to be felty when the occadon is well suiting. But the 
continued use of this style must not only be, for by far 
the most part, out of place, but it totally destroys the force 
of those passages where it is admissible^ and, indeed, 
needed — and which would, in themselves, with the necessary 
contrast, be of great beauty and effect. 

Now, not only is Mr. Irving's style overcharged with 
metaphor to the most excessive degree, — but, by some 
fiEttality, those metaphors are nearly always false and broken. 
During the whole sermon, which lasted an hour and five- 
and^twenty minutes, there was scarcely any image which was 
perfect ; and positively not one which remained impressed 
upon the mind by its beauty, terseness, and truth *. The 

'*' I do not bring' into my argument the volume which Mr. Irnngf 
has lately published,— for, I confess, I have found it impossible to read 
548 octavo pages imtten in the style of which I have been speak- 
ing' ; and it is scarcely fair to criticise a book of which I know so 
little. But I have read fully sufficient of it, to be able to pronounce 
iqHm its Biyle^ and I feariessly refer to it the greatest admirer of die 
PhiUipian manner * for a proof of the justice of what I have said on this 
point I cannot resist, however, quoting the foUowing* passage, whidi 
18 evidently meant to be pre-eminent: — " Sorrow was not indigenoM 
to oar planet, nor did this eclipse of the Divinity frown upon her 
birth ; her birth-star was the light of her Maker*s countenance ; her 
birth-song was the music of the starred spheres ; her birthright was a 
womb teenung with wholesome fruits, and the ornament* of her birth 

' I allude to the orations of Mr. Charles Phillips, not of Demosthenes, 
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lyfleoune w«i one Hood of inftppropriale and bombttftic 
laBgtug^^eittiwagBiit) witkout being in the least degree 
poetical, — ^furious, ^thout ever, for a moment, h&s^ for- 
tiUe. I have snoe heaid Mr. Irvk^ cdkd ^ an eloquoit 
baibarian,^ but I eaimot grant even thb. The baibarun 
^iraBTCfyaiqpttrait, but I discovered no eloquasoe. looukl 
recogmse no deep thou|^t— no fine images^nodiing par 
thetk— noting impressive; Aere were a great number of 
mcftdSf — and, as I have said, not good words, — and these, 
in my judgment, do not oonstitute eloquence. 

lite maimer of deUvery ^Biq^leased me as mudi as that 
of compoolion. The Lcard's Prayer had preparedme for a 
good deal ; but I had no conception that it was posnble that 
any thing Hke the violence of enunciation and gesture whidi 
Mr. Irving displayed, cofdd have been used in the pulpit, 
or indeed any where else. I am the v^ farthest in the 
world from belon^ng to that very ortibodox sdiod of per- 
sons, who consider all preadiing extravagant mhixb goes 
beyond a dull and drowsy rc^euling; or, to speak more 
fturly, an unimpasaoned and sober delivery. I fully take 
into coMderation, also, the sdiool in which Mr. Irving has 
been real^ed, whidi permits and inculcates a v^diemenoe of 
manner to which we, in this country, are unaccustomed. I 
am, indeed, far from disliking thb when not carried to 
excess. For the orator to be enwrapped in his sulject, aii4 
to Bpeek on it with all the earnestness and energy of eoa^ 

ivat a fice clothed with btaaty, and bhuhiii^ witk virtae, h appuwt 
wad peace. Into thb ttatdiy pakee, crented and fiiniiahed for ins 
tompdon, wma wm introdnced to rule o?er it and eajoy it.** I pan 
fliver tiie ll4» of grammar, and the dewaright ■oniewe of the ft ea l i r 
part of this pMSage* to note the metaphors. Pint, sorrow is a soW 
stanco which maj, w raaj not»be indigenoiis, and then it is an ediptei 
•Mhe earth is personified as a female being, j(ibr birth), whose birtt* 
right ia her own won^, and the omamentt <^ whose birth it a fo I 
And then, after all, this female being, thus gifted, tarns out to be-a 
palace I t^Qfte / jam satvs. 
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▼ktioB^ aie the nncst neam of ewryiiig fak Imwi'o akn^ 
with him. But camestaeis and energy oxe very cfatuict 
fixHn violence aiid raving. On the contrary, the latter are 
sure to &11 ineffective. I am alto as fiur as is possibk hom 
objeeta^ to the fe^i^ beuig oocasicMttlly af^pealad toifcm 
the pulpit I eonader a senoon cf strong language^ de- 
livered with the sdemmty befitting some parts, and the 
passion even wMchlam wilKng to allow to others, lobe the 
iinskg of all odh^n calculated to [S^uce a strMg aidd fear- 
ful impresrion^-^n the Scotch phrase << to gar us grew^-— 
which may be rendered, to make us shake in omr dioes. A 
preadier has, above all other oraitc^ means to affisct has 
hearers, both from subject and illostradon : he, indeed, to 
borrow the expresmon of one of the first of praKsher^ can 
<< return us to the World with understandings elevated, 
and with hearts made better*.^ But Mr. Irving^s scdemnity 
is vehemeaee : Mr. Irving's pasnon is fury. And what] is 
W(»ise than all, he k not guided in these bursts of con- 
vulsive frenzy by the matter which he is delivering. He 
throws Umself mto all the varii^ons of i^tude wbiak are 
oonsistttit with every one oi them being u]^;raoeful<^his 
hands are denched — die sweat starts upon his bvow — his 
whole frame shakes— and his voice comes forth with a qui- 
vering sound from the extremity of his a^tation; and 
all this at a passage where manly earnestness is all that 
is needed, or, indeed, admissible. As an instance of this, 
when speaking of the omnipotence of God — that the whole 
universe was in His po we r- os he pronounced the word 
universe, he absolutely waved his arm round and round 
above his head, in a manner which is usual only when the 
hand contains a hat, and the mouth is uttering Huzza ! 
Huzza! 

* Ali8on*8 Sermon on Autumn. 
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He occasionally, also, drops his voioe into a low and 
strangely quiet Ume, which is equally uncalled-for with his 
' yehoQience — equally void of the slightest reference to his 
wioids. 

A style of delivery such as this was not likely to reoondle 
me to the matter of which I have striven to give an idea. 
They are both, it is true, very similar to each other, but 
both, as it appears to me, totally bad ; and the very last 
things which ought to be held up as models of eloquence. 
Mr. Irving's style has, with me at least, the w(»rst of all 
faults — it is wholly imimpressive. If I may be allowed to 
use a simile after all I have said of them above, I should 
liken it to the waves which break against a rock, both 
with reference tp their fix>th, foam, and violence, and lo 
all this being utterly ineffective and unavmling. 

I went away lost in wonder, — not at the notoriety which 
Mr. Irving has gained, for his style is very much ad cap- 
tomium,-— but at the report whidi I had heard (but which 
I must say I now doubt) that some of our most really 
eloquent men have spoken of him in high praise; and, 
above all, at the fact, which is undoubted, that Dr, 
Chalmers chose him as his as^tant 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 

'* Inest sua gratia parvis/* 

Canova^s Studio. 

Rome^ 6th May, 1823. — I went alone to-day to virit 
Canova's Studio, for a second and last time. I am so 
confoundedly modest, that when I was there before, in 
company, I could not take the look at many of the na- 
ked statues that I wished, in order to make up my mind 
as to their merits. My visit to-day was a very short one. 
I found the Venus and Mars packed up for England, 
(for the King,) and had the last look of them before 
the top was put on the massy case. There were several 
other statues in a like condition, preparatory to their 
transportation to that country. There is certainly much 
truth in the assertion that all Canova'^s faces, particularly his 
females, are of the same family. They are all beautiful, 
however, but more like each other than even sidters are ge- 
nerally found. Among the busts, of which there is not a 
very large collection, there is one of " La Paulina,'' Napo- 
leon's sister, so famed for her beauty ; and all Canova's fe- 
male faces appear to me to bear a strong resemblance to this 
beautiful countenance. I do not wonder at its having made 
a strong impression upon the artist ; for, sallow and exte- 
nuated as she is, with the grave ready to receive her, it is im- 
possible to see her without readily acknowled^ng her claims 

Vol. III. Part II. 2 C 
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to having been of the most lovely of her time. She sat to 
Canova when fiill of health and youth; and, when we are 
told that she also sat to him as the goddesses stood for judg> 
meat before Paris; it b not to be wondered if the impres* 
non made upon the sculptor were such as to cause his chisd 
afterwards unconsciously to produce resemblances of the 
same features. The prince Borghese was not so'g^ierous aa^ 
I think, Alexander the Great, who at oiKe gave the painter 
the slave girl whom he had brou^t as a subject for his pendl, 
when he saw the effect produced by her charms. Pauline^s 
bust is between those of Murat and his wife. The &ce of 
the late King of Naples b very indicadve of his diaracter, 
handsome, open, and manly, with a profusion of hair cm his 
head — mustachios over his thick lip, and an expiessioa of 
warm-hearted, soldier-like good-nature, with but alight abi- 
lities. In another part of the Studio is Canova^s own bust, 
done by himself, fitxn which, since his death, a very good 
basso relievo has been taken, and to it has been joined one 
of the figures from the tomb of Cardinal York, an angel 
with the torch turned down, — the whole being intended for 
hismonument; but, I trust, a better than this will be raised 
to him. 

I was more struck to-day than I had been on the first 
visit, by his production when a kd under twen^ years of 
age — Icarus and Daedalus. The old man is binding up the 
boy^s arm, broken by the fall; while the wreck <^ the wings^ 
which had betrayed him in hb fli^t, is lying by his side. 
These two figures were taken fitxn the life, and are, in my 
verjT humble opinion, the acme of the art of sculpture. The 
father'^s attitude and face are admirable. The expressioii 
0I WBOxety not to hurt his son, and yet (tf firmness and deter- 
tninaliion to bind \xp the fracture with eflSsct, is depicted with 
all the truth (tf nature. The boy, about thirteen or four- 
teen years (dd« is equally excdlent There is a dight ex- 
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pfreanon of pain upon dieoouotenflMe, oevered by a smile^ 
to cheer hk fiather, and a sweetness of kxdc, if it may be so 
termed) qiiite taking. — Tbei^e are two unfinished copies <tf 
tlie sleeping njnmph, or Vei^re Vindtrioe^ roused from her 
sleep by the music of alittle Ciqttd, who is Joying the lyze 
atherfeet) — theorigmidofwlndi is at Carlton Palace. One 
of the copies is bespoken^ and finishing far Eng^hnd. Tlie 
o^bet is still unbought, and the want of the master-hasid to 
finish it, makes it, inmyopiman^of I]|tlevalue»-^Tbereisa 
fiilUength of Madame Leiitia Bmiiqparte sitting on a chair» 
much in the style of the statue of A^pfnoa, in die capital. 
Tberearealsc^casts cfidl the works of Canova, whidimust 
always w$ake a visit to his Studio inteapesting. I have befione 
moitkmed my o|nnk)n that Canova deals too mud^ un« 

nooessarily, in oomfd^te nakedness,— ^end, in this opinion^ 
my vi«t of tcniay has confirmed me. His Icarus and 
DssdahM ave sufficiently, thou^^ stightly, covered,' nnd 
knenooeoftheir beauty by bang so. Canova is gone-^-aad 
his ]om w31 not ^eedfly he made up. I grudge eacoeedki^ 
wot hasring seen him. His diadty amounted to geneiodty, 
for b« never received paynaent for any of his works without 
appropriating a liberal pcntjon for the wants of his fellow- 
creatures. His whole character may be cosaprised an the 
woimIs-— Genius, Simplicity, Kindness t. 

The colossal irta(ueof Boniqparte I had foigotteq to m^- 
tkm. It was bought for the King of England at Paris, 
and was ipven by him to the Duke of Wellington. 

* 1 was infonned that Caaova locked himself up to finish his ttatuet, 
at he had a mode peculiar to himself of ginng the last polish to the 
maiirfe. I thoaght Uiis, at the dme, nnwordiy of snch a man, ami 
itraaffsfy inccnsitteat with the opeiiBssa and ampHcity of his ciiarao- 
tar. I was exceedingly happf to hear afterwasds from Bertdinj, at 
Florence, that the story was a complete ftible. 

9 C 9 
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Teh Bokapaete Family. 

Rame^ May Ithy 1823. — ^Wbkt again al&ne to the 
Palazzo Borghese, having chosen my company tcft the 
same' reason I have mentioned yesterday. The pictures 
are probably the finest private collection in the world. 
Several artists were em[doyed in copying; two were en- 
gaged on the Sibyl of Dominichino. I have before men- 
tioned the Vir^ and Child being so very constant a sub- 
ject for the pencil. I counted no fewer than for^-nine of 
them in four adjoining rooms. One, by Carlo Dolce, was 
the most beautiful. I spent a quarter of an hour in the 
diamber of the Venuses, as it is called, — a room filled with 
every kind of naked woman. The Fomarina of Raffiidle 
has a place among those heathen goddesses, but she is naked 
only to the middle. It is by Giulio Romano. There are 
two of Leda and the Swan,— the last is the swan fljring away; 
there are also many others all very beautiful, and more 
than very improper. I was happy to hear from the cmtoife 
who accompanied me, that our countrywcmen did not look 
at that room, but always passed through quiddy. To tdl 
the truth, one of my motives in going to-day to this palace, 
was a treadierous idea of obtaining, by a silver or golden 
key, aright (^ the statueof Pauline, but I was disappointed 
as I deserved to be. It used to be shewn on a written outer 
from the prince, who has not been in Rome himself for 
twenty years. He was not very niggardly in granting a 
sight of this effigy of his naked wife to the strangers who 
applied to him as they passed through Florence. Pauline 
herself, however, remonstrated on the subject, the ccmse- 
quence of which has been that her resemblance b now 
strongly cased up, and not to be got at without hatchet and 
hammer. I am told, in attitude, it resemblies very nearly 
the nymph or Venere Vincitrice of Canova, now at Carlton 
House ; and the face and person are probably not a little 
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Uke. The face I should think, certainly so, as I have be- 
lbt« stated. 

I omitted to mentikm at the time having viuted the Villa 
PanHna, — ^Pauline'^s own residence when she is at Rome. It 
b within the walls, close by the Porta Pia, and is quite a 
Ujou. The busts of all her family were there, with Napo- 
leoki^s at their head, and several miniatures. That of Mu- 
rafs scm is among the latter, a fine looking young man. 
Every thing was shewn to us, to the inside of a writing- 
desk. We saw her bed-room, with every kind of conve- 
nience and luxury, a bath among the number. The bed it- 
self was remarkably narrow and short, I am sure its length 
wasunder five feet Every thing on her toilet was just as 
she had left it, and, had not my days of gallantry passed 
away, I could have helped myself to some of the beautiful 
hair of the lovely Pauline, which was still remaimng in the 
Inrushes. It is said her hair hangs on the ground when she 
standsup. SieisstillatPisa, wretchedly ill. Hermother 
is here, as is Louis. Jerome has lately arrived to take iq> 
his residence in the palace of Lucien, which the latt^ quits 
ashe is about to leave Europe for Ammca, and is selling 
off all his property preparatory to his departure. He him- 
self lives just now at Bologna, but his son Carlo b here, a 
fine, &t-faced, good-hiunoured, good-looking young man. 
Jerome seems sickly and care-worn, and Loub looks old 
Thej affpeax to associate chiefly among themselves, and I 
beUeve, are individually very much attached to each other. 
Lucien, it is said, b far firom being in good drcumstances, 
«,having spent a great part of hb fortune; and I am told 
that the prindpal part of Loub^s was confiscated in Holland 
after the re-establishment of the present order of things. 
Pauline b much pressed for UMmey; andinfact their wealth 
has been very much exaggerated. Madame M^, how- 
ever, b said to be very comfortably off. Miss Paterson, 
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JetQine's first wife, wa^ hare two yeBnago. I am UM tbcgr 
met, by accident or design, on the high road, but I know 
not if thej qpoke. He has a crown on all hia eanaages^ 
mith an I. under it* On having occasion to qpeak a fiew 
words to a stable attendant where his horses stood, aad 
caUing him Prindpe^ I was corrected by this penon, who 
said " RS Jerome^ erdUi^ to which, of course, 1 1 



It has always been a faToufite dooCrine of oui^s, and we 
have, firom time to tim^ striven to inculcate it, — diat what 
18 understood by ^^ poetks Acticm,^ is hurtful to the tnith^ 
aad tfaoioe to the power, of dramatic composition. Webrre 
lately met with the following passage on thesubject, in Bfir. 
EBieiley^s pr^we to the Cenci ; — ^the critieal deciaoo k^ 
pears to us so just, and the expression is so besnilffhl, that 
we are tempted to give it a {dace here. 

^ I have avdded with great casre in wi^ii^ this playlhe 
iHtroductkm ofwhat is commonly called mere poetry, and! 
hnagine there will scarody be found a detadied simile, or a 
single isolated description, unless Beatrice's description cf 
the chasm ^BppchsktieA fbr her fiither's murder shouU be 
judged to be of that nature*. 

^ In a dramatic composit i on, tte imagery and the pas- 
sion sbonld interpenetrate one anodier, the fi)imerbdi^ re- 
served flimjdy for the fiill developement and ittustratiGit of 
the latter. Imagination is as the immfntal God, whkh 
Aould assume fiesh for the redemption of mortij ] 
tt k thus that the most remote and the most fkmifiar i 
gery may alike be fit for dramatic purposes when em^sjfftd 

* AnidsaintMiBpeechwassttggegtedl byamostgaMliae pas i S ga ' ftt 
** El Piur§^«torio de San Patricio' of CaUeron: tbe mj^yplsfftirisw 
which I have intentionally committed in the whole piece. 
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in the iUiHliatioii of strot^fediog^ irfaich ndses Yrhfoi is bv, 
aiid levels to . the appiehetocMi that which is lofty, casting 
ovevall the diadow of its own greatness. In other respects, 
I have written mcnre caxdbssly ; diat is, without an over- 
fiMtidioius and learned dunoe of words. In this rei^>ect I 
entirely agree with those modem critics who assert that in 
order to more men to true sympathy we must use the fami- 
liar las^^uage of men. And that our great ancestors the an- 
cient English poets are the writers, a study of whom might 
indte us to do that for our own age which they have dbne 
l(ur their^s. But it milst be the real language of men in ge- 
netal, and not that of any pttrticular class to whose sodety 
the writer hi^peos to bdbog. So mudi Ieht what I ha?e 
attempted ; I need not be assured that success is a very 
diSesent matter; particularly for one whose attention has 
hut; Qtfwiy been awakened to the study of dramatic Ute* 
rature.'' 

We shall ocmtinue the extract on account of the perfec- 
tion of the sketch which follows. Nothing is so often at- 
tempted as to describe a jMcture, and in nothing is fulure 
so frequent. The fdObwing places the painting almost be- 
fore our actual sight. The extreme beauty of the dicticm 
needs not our pointing out : — 

*' I endeavoured whilst at Borne to observe such monu- 
ments of this story as vBOf^ be acoesttble to a stranger. 
The portrait of Beatrice at the Colonna Palace is most ad- 
mirable as a wOTk of art; it was taken by Guido during 
her confinement in prison. But it is most interesting as a 
just representation of one of the loveliest specimens of the 
workmanship of Nature. There is a fixed and pale com- 
posure upon the features: she seems sad and stricken down 
in qnrit, yet the des^Nur thus expressed is lightened by the 
pati^ice of gentleness. Her head is bound with folds of 
white drapery from which the yellow strings c^ her golden 
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hjor enapej and iUl about ber neck. Tlie moulding of 
her hee is exquintdy deficate; the eyeJinrows are disdnct 
and arched : the lips hare that perman^t infming of ima- 
gination and sensilnlity which suffering has not rep r e ss e d, 
and which it seaoQsasifdeath scarcely could extingtdsh. Her 
Ibrdiead is large and clear; her eyes, whidi we are told 
were remarkable for their vivacily, are swollen with weep- 
ing and lustreless, but beautifully tender and serene. In 
the ^i^le mien there is a amplid^ and dignity which, 
umted with her exqubnte lordliness and deep sorrow, are 
inexpressibly pathetic. Beatrice Cend appears to have 
been one of those rare persons in whom energy and gentle- 
ness dwdil together without destroying one another: her 
nature was simple and jutifound. The crimes and i 
in which die was an actor and a sufferer, are as the i 
and the mantle in which drcumstances dotfaed her for her 
imperscmation on the scene of the world.^ 



THE QUEEN OF MAY*. 



" EUe etoit de ce monde oil les plus belles choges 

*' Ont le pire deatin— 
** Et, rose, elk a Tacace que vWent las roses, 

'* L'espsce d*im matiii.*' 

Malhbrbb. 



The day has dawned on a morning of Spring, 
When all the earth seems blossoming: 
The snn is not up, but his forenmniiq; ray 
Has arisen, to U|^l the First (tf May. 

* The idea of these stanzas is taken from a paper in th§ Sketch Book* 
eMtiUed, •• The Pride of the Village;' 
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There 's scarcely a cload in the lAy so Uaey 
And the air is fresh, but is balmy too— 
For at this sweet season, the adrancing sun 
Almost joins Sammirar and Spring in one. 

That breeie has added a brighter streak 

Of red to many a youthfnl cheeks 

Yomg blood flows faster— young hearts are more light, 

When they nteet on a morning, so bonny and bright. 

And each maiden's bosom a po^ shows 
Of the violet sweet, and the pale primrose— 
And each youth has a bunch of the earliest thorn. 
Which seeins to have bloom'd for its own May-mom. 

And among them in rural state they bring 
A wreath of the fairest flowers of Spring; 
Tis the festival's garland— the crown of the day 
For Ellen, their chosen Queen of May. 

Ellen, Ihe praise of the countiy-side— 
The beloved of all— the hamlet's pride— 
Mote lovely, more blooming, more bright, more fair 
Than all the May-flowers which blossomed there. 

She had that fidl and dewy Uueeye 
Which, when at rest, beams mdtingly; 
But, by feeling roused, sends aliving flash 
Of ire thro' the fringe of its lengthened lash. 

She had not the villager's ruddy hue. 
Her chedL was dearer, and paler too; 
But, how lovely its red, when* the soul within 
With a delicate flush caniatioiied the skin ! 
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Her step ww dutiO'--ller steture lall— 
Her figure was Uf^t* Imt round withal. 
And she bad that grace of motioiiy wiuch will 
Hake e?en beauty mc^e beontifid stilL 

They placed the wreaSh on her hrigfat btown hair. 
She was Lady of May->*she was Qaeen of Ae Fib! 
Andy sunrowided by beauty and yontt, there was noae 
OouM at dl compare with that fcvfeliest one. 

All eyes followed her fam in the danee ; 
But there was one whose unholy glance 
GleaaMd with the dark infernal fira 
. Of lawless passion^-^f evil desire* 

And was there a mind ooald think amiss 
Towards a creature so hnrely-^-so pure as thii 1 
Could this scene of innocoice harbour vioef 
Yes !— Satan oooM enter Paradise. 

And her innocent ear tor the first time heard 
The insidious sound of the bou^'d word, 
Which startkis ndt-.-but by ae^aiing pure» 
Hakes its deadly Tenoai hidden mad mtf^ 

Oh ! when the glance of a high*bom eye 

Beams on the lowly, wooiQgly*— 

When a lordly tongne breathes a siq^ipliwit wordi 

Unmoved can that lo^ be sieen-^tbat acsceat baheiprif 

EUen went to her home that ni|^ti 
With a spirit mmre p«oud, but a heart I^ms light ; 
And the T«ynH{ thoughts et an unquiet bseast 
For the first tlom trodbbd her immeent rsA 
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Why should I dwell on a tale oft told 7 
The story is simple— and trite — and old ; 
But the Tictim feels not one pang the lessy 
Thai msny have known the sane distress. 

Poor Ellen trusted the sounds which hung 
In deceitful words on a glozing tpngue ; 
And the lodL of lore, which some so well 
Can make almost iiresistiUe. 

Oh ! fly at the first, for when once sudi art 
Has won its way to the trusting heart. 
Though Tirtue be then cast aside, the ear 
Cannot turn from the words of lips so dear. 

Her Tision of bapfuness swiftly flew, 
Short— oh, how short !— was the joy she knew— 
Her loT« left her; and from that day 
Poor Ellen waited, and pined awi^. 

The freedng tear would steal from her eye. 

Till she grew too weak even to cry : 

And for hours she would gaae, till her sight grew dim. 

On a braid of hair which was giten by kirn. 

Who now would have known the bright Queen oif May f 
Her glance of light had faded away : 
And that eye, which spoke to the hearts of all. 
Was glassy, and sunken, and hollow, and small. 

Her rounded arm shrank to a bagging skin, 
You could almost see through — 'twas so white — so thin ; 
And that foot whieh was wont so lif^tly to bound. 
Now slowly and flatly trailed on the ground. ^ 
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Her face assumed that appalling air, 
Which it has when Death is written there ; 
And her form became so wasted and thin. 
Yon scarce oonld believe it had life within. 

Her wound was cureless— Oh ! those which bleed 
From a hand we love, are deadly indeed — 
She rejoiced to die — she welcomed the tomb— 
To her it had no shadow of gloom. 

Oh! the heart kiUs many and many a one» 
Whose wasting disease is known to none ; 
Or whose death is laid to some outward iU, 
When the worm within was the cause to kilL 

The fire decays from the fading eye, 

Or, more painful still, shines glassily ; 

The flesh grows more white, and the veins more blue. 

And the mien more sad» but more lovely too. 

'Tis no physical ailing which causes these, 
*Tis the wound of the heart, the soul's disease : 
The medidner's skill has no power to save 
The sick of this sickness — their cure is the grave! 

She wasted and wasted : day by day, 
The lingerings of life slowly ebbed away. 
Till, at length, she exhaled her last feeble breath, 
And her wounded spirit reposed in death. 



'Twas a chill, and damp, and misty day, 
When the sky is obscured by a dirty grey, 
And when if the sun gleams stnigglingly out. 
The scene is even more sad than without. 
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And the drizding raiiif and the -wintery blast, 
Strike on the leaf as it withers fast — 
Dank yellow, chequered with fool bladi spots, 
Is its festering hue as it sickens and rots. 

And waning Autumn's dark days were gone. 
And the darker of Winter were hastening on : 
And the gloom of the season was gloomier yet, 
From the gusty wind, and the daggling wet 

The funeral of Ellen piosed slowly by— 

The footsteps themsdres sounded mournfully ! 

The young girls who strewed white flowers on the way, 

W^re the same who had crowned her the Queen of May. 

Is this the fair creature on whom the eye 
Was wont to dwell so delightedly ? 
Is the loTely and young become a thing 
From which Nature shrinks with shuddering ? 

Oh ! Beauty, what art thou— »that thus we see 
All trace of thee vanish so suddenly ? 
That thus the soul sickens to look upon. 
Even of the lovely, this loveliest one. 

They went thro' the garden, where the flowers which grew 
Under her care, had withered too ; 
They passed by the May-pole, and over the green 
Which had witnessed her mimic reign as Queen. 

They passed the place where she first gave ear 
To the fatal tale of a tongue too dear— 
And the v^y spot where the first young kiss 
Had awakened the soul itself to bliss. 
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A sorrowiBg tear sprang to cnrerj eye, 

As they saw the maorning troop go by— 

A pitying word fell from every tongae» 

For the death of the loYely— the lored — the young. 

They came to the dinrch-yaid — the slow, deep toll. 
Heavily swmig to the shrinking soid; 
The fat UadL eiorth lay heaped in a moond. 
And skulls and bones were strewed arMmd. 

The toudiing and beanliinl prayer was said, 
With which the lifing lament the dead— 
The corpse was laid to its ieUow day« 
Aad the earth dosed orer the Queen of May. 



I WAS much anmsed with a scene I witnessed tcvday in a 
milliner^s shc^. The back room was filled with flowers, 
gauze, fancy-dresses (for the fancy-ball which takes place 
on Friday) — ^in short, all the shew of die vanides of the 
world; and, exactly over the chmr, where sat a girl sewing 
on a gold embroidery, — ^her countenance bespeaking initii^ 
tion into the tricks which are generally supposed to belong 
to a fashionable and pretty milliner, — hung the portrait of 
the very different countenance of Mr. J , the Evange- 
lical Calvinist, who has the large meeting-house in 

st^t here ; his bushy dark eye-brows, and somewhat stem 
face, the foe to the trifling and wasteful amusements of ^ tins 
w<»rld,^ — frowning over the gew-gaws and tittering appren- 
tices of Mrs. L ! To complete the decorations of this 

room, on the other side hung, as a pendant to Mr. tr.s pic- 
ture, a print of Eloisa, with all her pas^on glowing in her 
eyes; — and, on the chimney-piece stood a tin box to receive 
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inoney, as the inscription told, for the translation of die 
Scriptures into the oriental languages, and for the native 
schools at Serampore ! — ^Was diere ever any thing so ridi- 
culously incongruous ? It was really amusing, as far as re- 
lates to contrasts, — ^but if it led to reflection, it ceased to 
amuse. The mistress of the shop, who asked me dght and 
axpence for what she offered me yesterday for six and ax- 
pence, wasa woithy crownii^ to the odlection finr the con- 
vermon of the Hincbos ! — 



Note to the Article entitled ** An Historical Memoir of A 
the Insurrection of the Greeks^* 

Since the early sheets of our present Number wore put 
to press, a translation has appeared of ^^ the Provifflonal 
Constituticm of Greece.^ It is executed by one of the 
members of the Greek Committee, who is understood to 
be a gentleman whose pen has before been exerted on the 
same subject The translation is printed page for page 
with die cmginal Romaic, and is distinguished by great 
fidelity, and, at the same time, much freedom and spirit. 
For the latter there has been particular scope in the pro- 
clamations, which are subjcnned. The narrative which 
precedes the Constitution is from an inedited Frendi ma- 
nuscript. 

We have now nether time nor space sufBcient to enter 
into any detailed account of this very interesting publication ; 
but it may be satisfactory to those who have taken interest 
in the narrative which they have read in this Number, to be 
made acquainted with the form of government actually ex- 
isting in Greece. We shall, therefore, transcribe that sec- 
tion of the Constitution in which this provision b made. 
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Our readers, however, will derive much gratificatioii 6nm 
the whole document, which exhibits throughout a sfini of 
equal liberality and moderation : — 

" Chapter II. 
Sect. III. — On the Form of Government. 

9. The Government is composed of the Senate and of 
the Executive Power. 

10. The concurrence of these two powers is requimte fen- 
passing a law ; the decisions of the senate not having the 
force of a law, without the sanction of the executive 
Power ; nor can the proposals of the executive be operative 
unless adopted by the senate. 

11. The senate is composed of representatives chosoi in 
the different parts, of Greece. 

IS. Till the promulgation of a law of election, the num- 
ber of representatives is undetermined. 

13. The government will provisionally decree a law oi 
elecdon, combining the two following conditions : 

14. The representatives must be Greeks. 

15. They must be thirty years of age. 

16. All the deputies of the free parts of Greece are ad- 
mitted and h^e seats in the senate, after the examination 
and verification of their powers. 

17. The senate names its president and vice-pre^dent f<N- 
one year, by the plurality of voices. 

18. In like manner it names two secretaries and their 
adjuncts. 

19. The functions of the senators end at the expiration 
of a year. 

^. The executive power is composed of five members, 
taken out of the body of the senate, and named by a 
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special college, according to a law, which is to regulate the 
election. 

21. The president and vice-president of the executive 
power are annual officers. The mode of their election is 
prescribed by the same law. 

22. The executive power names eight secretaries; of 
whom the first is the secretary of state, who directs the de- 
partment of foreign relations. After him come the secre- 
taries of the interior, of public economy, of justice, of war, 
of the marine, of divine worship, and of the police. 

23. All the subaltern agents of administration are, in 
like manner, named by the executive power. , 

24. This power is renewed every year.*" 
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THE REVIEW. 



' We belong to t^e nopopalar faiplly of Tell-^tha, and would not flatter Apollo for 
kit IffM."— Rob Bot. 



Reginald Daltok. By the Author of <* Valerius,'' and 
<^ Adam Blair.'' 3 vols., post 8vo. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh; Cadell, London; 1828. 

We never experienced greater surprise fmn any litarary 
cause than when we learned, from the adva:tisements of the 
present work, that Adam Blair and Valerius wctc by th« 
same author. It is not that we considered the degree of ta- 
lent whidi they displayed to be very differ^it, but the qua- 
lity of talent. It was scarce^ to be imagined that such very 
various powers were imited in the same individual. Val©^ 
rius is distinguished by the most vivid description of scenes, 
by the most dramatic rendering of events, — by a rapid and 
mastetly sketching of characters, and grouping of persons. 
Adam Blair is aU passsion, and pathos, and terror— it pos- 
sesses an ahnost anatomical knowledge of the wiX'kings of 
tlie human heart, — an unequalled power in painting them. 
Its events may be cooipressed into three lines ;— it k the 
descripdon of the eauses that led to them, in all their intes^ 
cades of feeling and passloar-4n every bearmg, in every 
fihade, — wlneb t&imR ikud body of the book. The s^r^ 

2 D 2 
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also, of these two works is as distinct as the matter, thouj^ 
that of each is admirable in its way. Valerius is writtai in 
a tone slightly, though not in the least affectedly, anti- 
quated, and the diction is strong, rapid, and shifting, as 
such a subject demands. The style of Adam Blair, oa the 
other hand, is more wrought,— at least it is pitched in a 
hi^er key. The analysis and representation of the phases 
of human feeling, demand more elevated and eloquent 
phraseology; — and, whether in the calm and amfde so- 
lemnity of the tragic narrative, or in the tender or the far- 
vent scenes of passion, the style in which Adam Blair is 
composed has an higher claim to be termed eloquent y than 
that of almost any work which we caaat present call to mind. 
In estimating the merit of Valerius, it is not only to be 
considered with reference to what it is in itself, but also to 
the difficulties encountered and overcome. In the pre&oe 
to Ivanhoe, the author of Waverley discusses at some 
length the difficulty of giving any thing like verisimilitude 
and fulness to a novel placed in a remote age ; and he 
instances a Roman tale, as one peculiarly embracing these 
obstacles. It is true that we are here and there reminded 
of the modem in Valerius. Rubellia, for instance, has ex- 
ceedingly the lur of a Parisian petite-maiiresse ; and the 
scene between the Centurion and the lion-feeder is, paiiaps, 
rather too much like the interview of a Captain in the Guards 
with Mr. Randall; but by far the greater part of the book is 
admirable in costume and localities. It is unequal; and the 
story is rather a slender thread for the pearls which the 
author strings on it ; but, taken as a whole, the work is in- 
disputably one of great power and genius. Circiunstances 
gave to it, also, a very peculiar triumph. The pubUcaOioii, 
which so soon succeeded, of a poem by Mr. IMBlman, on a 
similar subject, with even, in some instances, parallel scenes, 
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Tendered a cmnparison almost itievitable; and the strikii^ 
and acknowledged superiority of the prose work must have 
been exceedingly gratifying to its anonymous author. 
There is one part of it, also, which calls to mind a work 
of the very first rank, which had been published the year 
preceding — ^Ivanhoe. Reading Valerius so soon subse* 
quently as we did, We could not help comparing the scase 
in the, amphitheatre with the tournament ftt Asl^by ; and 
we do not fear to say, that we tbiftH Jt fliUy e|ititled to be 
placed by the ^de of th<it celebrated delineation. As it 
occupies nearly. half a volume, we cannot give it a place 
here, but we will make room for some portion of it, though 
we are almost at a loss where to chuse: — 

The proclamation being repeated a second time, a door on the right 
hand of the arena was laid open, and a single trumpet sounded, as it 
seemed to me, moornfully, while the gladiators marched in with slow 
steps, each man— naked, except being girt with a cloth about his 
loins-4>earing on his left: arm a small buckler, and having a short 
straight sword suspended by a cord around his neck. They marched, 
as 1 have said, slowly and steadily; so that the whole assembly had 
Ibll leisure to contemplate the forms of the men ; while those who werCn 
or who imagined themselves to be, skilled in the business of the arena, 
were fixing, in their own minds, on such as they thought most likely 
to be victorious, and laying wagers concerning their chances of suc- 
cess, with as much unconcern as if they had been contemplating so 
many irnitioiial animals, or rather, indeed, I should say, so many 
senseless pieces of ingenious mechanism. The wide diversity of com- 
plexion and feature exhibited among these devoted athletes^ afforded 
at once a majestic idea of the extent of the Roman empire, and a 
terrible one of the purposes to which that wide sway had too often been 
made subservient. The beautiful Greek, with a countenance of noble 
serenity, and limbs after which the sculptors of his country might 
Lave mbdelled tlieir god-like symbols of graceful power, walked aide 
by side with the yellow-bearded savage, whose gigantic muscles bad 
been nerved in the freezing waves of the Elbe or the Danube, or 
whoke thick strong hair was congealed and shagged on his brow with 
the breath of Scythian or Scandanavian winters. Many fierce Moors 
sfnd Arabia and curled Etbidpians were there, with the beams of 
the Southern sun burnt in every various shade of swarthinett upon 
their skins. Nor did our own remote isUind want her representatives 
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t» iht iaifty pi»cmA>^ faf 1 wtw tutof ^ afwwd wtlt faudii mA 
.that not altogether withoat loaiie feelings of more peculiar iotercst* 
two or three gaunt barbarians, whose breasts and shoulders bore an* 
'totth Ibai^kS of blue and purpYe, so Vivid fti tlieilr tints, that I thought 
:ttWiy fhonffas could not hare elapsed since iliey moit have beans waii- 
dering in f«rild freedom along the native ridges of tome Silurian or 
CalMonian forest As they moved around the arena. Some of these 
*lhen ivefe saluted by the whole multittide with noisy acchimations, hi 
ioken, i supposed^ a( the approbation wherewith the feats of sone 
former festival had deserved to be remembered. On the appearance 
of othei^ groans and hisses were heard from some parts of the Am- 
' phltheatre, mixed witli contending cheers and hnzxax from others of 
the spectators. Bnt by Am- the greater ptft were snfibred to pass oa 
in silence ^this' being in all likelihood the first— ^as! who could tell 
whether it might not aiso be the last day of their sharing in that fear- 
fill exhibition 1 

Their masters paired them shortly, and in specesiioo they begaa to 
make proof of their fatal skii). At first, Scytliiau was matched 
« against Scytbian-^<jrreek against Greek — Ethiopian against Ethiopian 
•^Spaniard against Spaniard ; and 1 saw the sand dyed beneath their 
feet with blood streaming from the wounds of kindred haads. But 
.these combats, although abundantly bloody and terrible, weie re- 
garded only as preludes to the scrious^business-of tbe day, which coa- 
sisted of duels between Europeans on the one side^ and Africans on 
the 'others wherein it was XUq well nigh intranagressible law of tbe 
Amphitheatre, that at least one out of every pair of combatants shoiid 
die on the arena before tiic qyes of the multitude. Instead of shrink- 
ing from the more desperate brutalities of these latter conflict^ the 
almoiit certainty of their fatal termination seemed only to osake the 
assembly gaze on them with a mere iutense curiosity, and a osore ia- 
human measure of delight. Methiaka I feel as if it were but of yea- 
terday, wheo,-<Hsickened with the prottacted terrors of a oonflict, that 
seemed as if it were never to hafe aa ead, although boiii tlw esan 
batants were already covered all over with hideous gashes, — I at bit 
bowed down my head, and clasped my hands upon my eyes» to save 
them from the torture of gazing thcreou farther: And 1 had acarody 
done so^ when Ruheliia hiid her band upon my «lhow, wh U pe ri a g, 
^ L.aok« look, now Wok," in a voice of low steady impatieace. 1 did 
look, but not to the arena : Na; it wu uptm the beaatifttl tettwas 
of that wamaQ*s iaoe that I looked^ and traly it seensed So ase at If 
they preteatcd a spectade almost as feasAti aa that fh>as wMeh i had 
jiust averted mipe eyes. 1 saw those .ridi iipa parted asMider^ i«d 
thoae dark, eyas exteaded in their sockets, aad those saiaath €kMkB 
f uifused with a atedlkst bhMh» and that lovely bams awalled «ad 
ilWwiag^ aiMi I hatad KiBbtfya aai gaaad^ iar I kae«r aot^MiirelN^ 
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utterly beauty can be bnitalized by the tbrobbimgs of a cruel heart. 
But 1 looked round to escape from the sight of her; — and then the 
lumdreds of females that I saw with then: eyes ^xed, with equal 
earBcstneas^ on the saoM spot of horrors, taught me, even at the mo- 
ment, to think with more charity of that pitiless gaze of one. 

At that instant, all were silent in the contemplation of the breath- 
less strife; insomnch, that a groan, the first that had escaped firom 
either of the combatants, although low and reluctant^ and faalf-sup- 
' pressed, sounded quite distinctly amidst the deep hush of the as- 
sembly, and being constrained thereby to turn mine eyes once moce 
downwards, 1 beheld that, at length, one of the two had received tfare 
swbrd of his advenntry quite through his body, aud had sunk before 
him upon the sand. A beautiful young man was he that had received 
this harm, with fair hair, clustered in glossy ringlets upon his neck and 
brows 'y but the sickness of his wound was already visible on his droop- 
ing eye-Kds, and bis lipa were pale, as if the blood had rushed from 
them to the untimely outlet Nevertheless, the Moorish gladiator who 
had fought with him, had drawn forth again his weapon, and stood there 
awaiting in silence the decision of the multitude, whether at once to 
•lay the defenceless youth, or to assist in removing him from the arena, 
if perchance the blood might be stopped from flowing, and some 
hope of recovery even yet extended to him. Hereupon there arose, 
an the instant, a loud voice of contention ; and it seemed to me as if 
the wounded man regarded the multitude with a proud, and withal 
contemptuous, glance, being aware, without question, that he had e^- 
ccuted all things so as to deserve their compassion, but aware, more- 
over, that even had that been freely vouchsafed to him, it was too 
late for any hope of safety. But the cruelty of their faces, it may be, 
and the loudness of their cries, were a sorrow to him, and filled bis 
dying breast with loathing. Whether or not the haughtiness of his 
countenance had been observed by them with displeasure, 1 cannot 
. nay \ but so it was, that those who cried out to give him a chance 
recovery, were speedily silent, and the Emperor looking round, an 
' seeing all the thumbs turned downwards, (for that is, you know, the 
signal of death,) was constrained to give the sign, and forthwith the 
-young man, receiving again without a struggle the sword of the 
Moor into his gashed bosom, breathed Ibrth his life, and lay stretched 
out in his blood upon the place of guilt. Vol I. pp. 218 — 226. 

Of Adam Blair we gave a detailed account at the time 

£hat it was published*; and we then characterised it as being 

distinguished, in superaddition to its literary merits, by^a 

purity of tone and feeling seldom united to 8o much warmth 

* AUup^ No. I 
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and strei^th of passion. Distinguishedly free trcm the 
weakness which) alas ! too usually, but certcunly imdeniaUy^ 
attends gentle piety and peaceful affections^ — it has, as we 
stated it to be our opinion, all the fervour and energy of 
erring genius, coupled with all the simple dignity and un- 
pretending loftiness of Virtue. 

But, in this age of squeamishness with some, and of 
hjrpocrisy and cant with more, it seems that even this hock 
has not escaped censure on the score of morality — and why, 
forsooth ? Because there is a crime occurs in the course of 
the story — a crime lightly dwelt on in its enjojrment, 
and dreadfully, awfully, depicted in its consequence. When 
a work describes luxuriously, and at length, the pleasures 
of the crime, and brings ^^ the poetical justice^ h'g^^ '^ 
at the close, like the reformation of a rake at the end of a 
-comedy — ^then, indeed, it may be considered immoral ; but 
when, as in this case, the vicious indulgence is briefly stated, 
and the terrible retribution forms the bulk of the' book, thai 
do we say, that such a production is likely to work good^ and 
to li^e beneficial to the interests of virtue. That there are 
one or two passages in Adam Blair in which the existanoe 
of sexual sin is mentioned, is perfectiy true ; but are we 
to grow so squeamish that the mere telling of a crime is to 
become criminal? Are we to shut our eyes to what is 
pasdbig in the world, and to believe or to feign that a sinless 
inillenium has commenced? It is idle to speak of sudi 
absurdities; — it is ridiculbus to suppose that they could 
be productive of any effect A book should be judged 
from the manner in which it speaks of crime — not con- 
demned merely because it does speak of it A work which 
mentions vice to rq)robate it, and put it to shame, should 
flcarcdy be considered in the same light as one which, by 
implication at least, recomm^ds it to imitation. It b the 
whole toae and tendency which should be judged of, not 
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an insulated part Do these canting cavillera be^ere— wSJl 
thej adibit-— that the Bible is im iinnKiral book, becauseit 
ocmtains the story of Lot and his dtoghters^ and that <^ 
David and Bethsheba? We thmk they inU not Why 
then should they scurrilously attack a work eminently 
pure in its general conduct, because one mn is recorded 
in It — irfaen that ain also is viaited with direct and most 
long.su£Fering punishment. We have said that a bode 
should be judged from its whole tone and tendency — and 
we are quite confident that there is no impartial person 
who will not assert, that the whole tone and tendency of 
Adam Blair is not, not moral merely, but eminently pi- 
ous abo. 

In a Ikerary point of view, Adam Blair is indeed a 
triunqph of genius. ' The peculiarly beautiful style in which 
it is OHnposed is, as we have before said, admirably adapted 
to convey the workings of the heart, in which the author 
is so intimately skilled. The few descriptions of external 
nature, also, which are interspersed, are in the v^ high- 
est tone which it is posable they can possess; and there 
is here and there a dash of admirable humour, whidi proves 
that had the story been less intrinsically tragical, the author 
would have shewn his powers of amusement to be equal 
to those of giving pain. The arrival of Mrs. Campbell at 
Cross-Meikle, and the meeting of the Presbytery, are, in their 
different styles, two of the most perfect scenes that we re- 
collect in the whole range of fictitious composition. And 
Blair's punishment fc»* his crime is marked by that origin- 
ality which belongs only to Nature and to creating genius—- 
to Nature, if the outline of the story be, as it is affirmec^ 
true— to genius, if it be wholly the author'^s ima^nation. 
If Blair had fled fer from his former dwelling and friends, 
and inunured himself in distant penance, his pimishm^t 
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iPmiU hM9e he&kotimmeaaaieaiAy ks fovee;— bufcHor ban 
to 80(Ue ImBfelf «» a shamed mtt amoi^ the veiy people 
who had looked up to him with deep reverence as weU 
aB waroi affection — to bec<»ne a tilkr of the earth to gam 
hia daily bit <^ flcaoty bread in the place Tvliere he had 
Uvad in affluence and honour-^thig indeed is a trial almost 
bcpfond the human q^rit to bear-^an endurance whidi 
ai»ely must be sufficient to wash away a sin of mudi 
deqpar dye even than his. 

The woark at present before us is not quite what 
we diould have expected £rom the former productioBs 
^ its author. It is not a description of ertmoidiiiary 
events and interesting manners, like Valerius ; or A stocj 
.'of tritgedy and passion, like Adam Bhur. It is strictly a 
iliiodem novel. This, of itself, goes far to account far its 
inferiority. The d wigs of modem Oxford cannot be made 
•00 interesting as those of andent Rome; and the loves of the 
lierofflidher(»neof a novel, which i^eknowmt^^,attheeiid 
M the third vcdume^ arrive at an happy terminationy have 
•not the ^t to mske ^ heart beat and the pulse throfa^ 
like th^ details of the guilt, remorse, and punishmaDt, of 
•pasmon. With such pow«» as this author possesses, we 
3P^;ret that be should have chosen a e€ulre which afanost 
Becessitated the picture to be of a less'ai^lntious (successfully 
^ambitious) orders In the two other books, also, there wi^ 
JL mare ^redpurpo^. The maimers of the Romans, mn^ 
Ihe sufferings and constancy of the early Christians, being 
4he objects of the one — the refn>rd of an event eminenaly 
a&cting and beautiful, beii^ that of the other. Nqw^ 
3^[u^^ Dalton has nothing of this kind in view ; tl^ 
jrtory is sMde £or the book, not the bookvfor the story^ and 
^tbere is a desultory, perhaps we m^ght say a diialor]/^ -met 



in MMt parts of it^ anang, we think, front this Tecy or- 
cmiijStaiice. 

It is not our purpose to ^ve an analysis of the narratiye 
of Re^nald Dalton; it is by ho means in that in which, 
in our opinion, the strengdi of the book consists. We diall 
make a few extracts, which can be with justice detached. 
The following very beautiful episode (for, though it is 
ultimately connected with the plot, it stands complete in 
Itself) reminds us, in its piure and simple pathos, of the 
narrative parts of Adam Blair. It is the father of Re^ 
nald Dalton who speaks :— 

*' My poor wife*s maiden Dame, you'lcnow, was Ellen Lethwaite,*' 
Mr§. Elizabeth nodded gravely to the Vicar. — ** There were two 
sisters of them, ma*ai% and believe me they were both of them ex- 
quisitely beautiful.** 

** We were always toW Mrs. Dalton was a very lovely young 
woman.** 

^ Y€s» die was so indeed, na*att; but eves is my opinion Lucy 
was quite as handsome as she — she was darker in the complexion, and 
. hmd larger eyes, and was a more playful creature^ tlian my poor Ellen— 
1 never saw such a wild irrepressible flow of spirits about any homaa 
beiBf— yet tfie was a good nsodest gtri for all that.** 
. •* I'm to Qoderstand that slie*s goae^ Mr. Daltonr said Elizabetb, 
ift a wry low tone. 

** Yes, indeed, madam ; she is gone — ^loog^ long ago ; and that is 
.wy dark story.** 

**■ Poor girl I what was it that befdl her ?«-Did Ae die before your 
Ifn^DaUanr 

' ** Would to Qod she had T' said the Vicar ; " My poor Ellen would 
have been spared masy a heavy (bought Nay, 1 sometimes think— 
bat whdt avails H to dream thus ?^Tbe Lord willed it so.*' 

Mit. Elissibeth edged her ckahr a litUe nearer to bim, and after a 
■ leii ci it lie proceeded. 

^ I dob*t know how to give yoa a notion of wbat Lucy LatliwaitB 
*wa% Mrsi Elizabeth— «he was the very soal of merriment, the best- 
bumoured, laughing girl in the worM, for the most part, and yets^ 
'ipkMM and pensive soowthiics too. Bat Mle of our Wtstmetehmd poets 
has described her better than I can ever da The moMcat I aaw the 
-t«rsaa1fot1iiem by heart, for I cMld not help saying ^to^ asysel^ if 
'Lacy katbeen la the world, I should have swora tUt iMi^iadfaeA 
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Mr. DaltoD paused, and after whispering to himself for a few i 
mentSy repeated slowly, and with a sad emphasis, those deliglitftil 
lines, which no man need ever make an apology for being able to 

recite. 

She was a Phantom of delight. 

When first she gleam'd upon my sight : 

A lorely ApparitiCn, sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair ; ' 

Like Twilight's, too, her dosky hair ; 

Bat all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful Dawn : 

A dancing Shape, an Image gay. 

To haunt, and startle, and way-lay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman toot 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises a s sweet ; 

A Creature not too bright or g^ood 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For tiiansieotsonows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

•* Beantiful verses, truly,*' quoth Mrs. Elizabeth ; ** and a beaaftifiil 
creature she must have been." 

•' A radiant creature, indeed, Mrs. Elizabeth/' quoth the Vicsr, 
•* but her fate was a very dark one. — 

** It was in the autumn season, if you remember, that I was nMir* 
Tied ; the mother of these two girls bad been dead for several yemrs, ' 
and their old fiither, a worthy, honest, good, simple omn, (a amMll 
statesman, ma'am) lived in lits forefathers' little cottage, hard by -tbe 
aide of our mere. He was a Catholic, ma'am ; but, notwithstaodMBg; 
'wehad been good friends ever since 1 went to Lannwell. When I 
took Ellen away, i had stript their home of half of its merrimeBt; 
and you may suppose Lucy was often with her sister and me for^iajs 
together, at tbe vicarage, during tlie winter that followed. Tbe old 
nan sometimes complained a little of being left alone ; but, to mtif 
truth, I believe he was on the whole well pleased, thinking that Lacj 
'would be improved by living at the vicarage,, and perhaps thai ate 
too might get a husband rather above their own rank in life. F«r I 
need not conceal that Mr. Thomaa (Catholic though be was) was ex- 
ceedingly gratified with our marriage." 

«« Ay,'* interrupted Mim Betty, bridMng up a little» ^ and well ke 
might tie so^ truly." 

«• However all that might be, Mrs. EliiabeUi,** proceeded tbe 
^car^-i^ The ohl man began to fell off a little in his iieahfa towards 
the spring; he bad a severe at tack'of^ rheumatic fever, whldi Wfiittmij 
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kept Lacy at home, but drew EIleD from me too^thatifae might 9luM 
in ooning him. — When that was over, which it soon waa, there waa« 
€crtaiD debility left behind, that fbr some time prevented Lucy frotai' 
ever tbinking of sleeping a night away from home. For indeed^ 
SHKlam, she was a most afifectionate creature, and *one that would 
nther have then denied herself any gay pleasure, than lost the grati« 
ication of doing one act that might contribute ill any way to her 
father's comfort. By this time my wife was in a condition that made 
it improper for her to walk abroad much i and in short, what between 
ber state and that of the old man, the two households came to have 
comparatively but few meaus or opportunities of intercourse through' 
the eariier part of that summer. 

^ I think it might be towards the latter end of July, and neither my 
wife nor I had seen Lucy fbr about a week, 1 believe, when one even- 
ing she came over to the ricarage, drest a good deal more gaily than 
was her custom, and attended by a young gentleman, whom £llen had 
never heard of before, and whose appearance in that part of the 
country was quite unexpected by myself— Mr. Catline, I mean.** 

** Charles Catline, cousin ? — ^well, say on." * 

** I believe I said already that I had met Mr. Catline at Oxford be- 
ibre that time, but we had never lisited each other, nor had anything 
more than a sort of passing acquaintance. In so remote a part of the 
country, however, I should certainly have found nothing strange in his 
calling on me, if he happened to be in my neighbourhood; but his 
coming in company with Lucy was the thing that surprised me.** 

^ Pooh ! pooh ! Mr. John,** interrupted Betty, ** I tboogbtyoa had 
just been describing her pretty iiice.** 

A very sorrowful smile passed over the Vicar*s lips, and that again 
was chased by a frown — but he paused for a moment, and resumed :— « 
^ Mr. Catline, it seemed, had been amusing himself with an angling 
excursion among our hills, and being smitten with the beautiful situa- 
tion of a little public-house on the side of our mere, he bad rested 
there for several days— and indeed, over and above the charming situa- 
tion, be might have sought all the country from Patterdale to Wass. 
water, without finding a better fishing quarter than ours is ; I mean 
all about Lannwell and Thorwold, and.so up to Bonlell ; for there are 
twenty diflferent streams within an easy walk .of the inn where he 
stayed. But Mr. Catline would fain try his hand at trolling for jack 
in the lake besides ; and the boat that l>elonged to the people of the 
pnbKc-hottse was in bad order, and they borrowed Thomas Leth- 
waite*s little wherry for him ;— and then he must go to tliank Thoittas 
fw lending it; and the old man was delighted with having a youn^ 
and expert sportsman to come and chat with him in his chimney 
comer— and so, madam, Mr. Catline and our Lucy had become ac- 
qnainted. In truth, ours is a very simple region, and there was n<^ 
thing in all this tcexcite the smallest astontohment— Mr. Catline was 



agni^Nttliiig foimt; naivaiid lie talked Ttry pleauoUir th o^ tth n 
ib^4KNiiitqrteb«dbwiitravcniiig^«B41ieW40afiH^ tioai» 

»bWHliB<y^ 904 bolk Biy wife a^d 1 wew^ oa tbe wMe* plc«w4 infltb 
}am udm for Lneyv alas! poorgiri* abe waa far too artteaa to Uffi 
aWi to CQAceal from either of ua bow much abe waa flattered miOk 
tbe «otioa. of bavuigao floe a beau aa tbia to aquire ber^ Alaal poQi^ 
I^ncy. laoppoaa abe tboiigbt iinoe ber aiater bad viarnad «o fmt « 
m»B at tbe Vioar of ljuinweU» there waa ocf er a geotlewiaA io E eiff" 
land that need be too high to make a buaband for hendC* 

^ Tbe young woman would have her dreami^ I warrant ye,^ miA 
Qwr old ladjTy rather aarcaaticalLy, 

** AltiB, madam/* aaid the Vicar, ** but you never caw Lucy.— ^^o^ 
bowefOf^ ma*am» after tea, away tiiey walked again together, for tbe 
inn waa quite near to Letbwaite*a house, and we aaw no more of Jjie|^ 
for a^veral daya.^1 confeai, nMt^am*" be proceeded* ''I waa^mtbec 
i^rufck when I beard, near a week afterwarda, that Mr. Catlino wv 
atill in onr neighbourhood, for to us he bad spoken aa if be were juaet 
on the wing; and, in short, 1 had confldence in every thing about 
Lucy except her prudence, and 1 walked over myself to the cottage. 
In foctf ma*m» I had heard Mr. Catline talked of. at Oxford aa rather a 
diasipated cbiinucter, and 1 began to fieel a vague sort of anxiety.** 

** Well you might— well you might, sir. But go on.** 
^ ^ Wheal got to tiie point where the cottage stood^ibr it stand* aa 
longer-*-! found the M man in his garden ; 1 asked for Lucy, and 1m 
answered me at once, and apparently wiUiout the least concern, tluit 
abe had gone out a little while ago with my friend Mr, Catline— tiutt 
lie believed they were on the water,, but that they would loon be 
home, no doubt, u the sun had gone down. We turned with tliat^ 
and k>oked out upon the lake, and the wherry, to t>e sure, was ia 
eight His eyes did not serve hi^i ta observe more than that the beait 
waa there; but J, for my part, coqld easily perceive, not only tbM 
there were just two figures in it, bi|t that these were sitting togetbea 
in the stern. There was scarce wind enough to carry them,on at tbe 
rate of balf-a-knot, but there they were with the aail &pping befoiw 
i^ueaau It waa, indeed, a most beant^uJ, soft, glorious July evenings 
ma'am, and tbe lake waa like liquid (jbld all round them; and» aaid. I 
to myself at the moment, 1 am sure Luoy never will he in beaveo moaw 
certainly than abe thmk$ herself there now." Here Mim Betty |Bp|«4 
ber anuff box once or twice, with a alow and pensive fingtr« and ) ra^ 
therlbinkdiehad not sighed ao deeply for half a acore of wkit«aa 

** For a oooaiderable time,** proceeded the Vicar, ** the boat ^mmA 
to lie OB tbe water witbont making aoarce any pi^agresa to«a«d« tbe 
shore $ but aH of asudden tbe sail was puUed down, and I aev Jbe 
nan iamoftmB. It now camempidly along, aod tfae4^ ami aad Ja«r 
oMod Lucy and Mr. C^uHint ait tbe little inlet below ftbeic 
H%I lbwight> wnenliiili tm(mAimAlM9'%mhU 



BdlScliig^ were cloiiddl^tiideed I am tore the hftd bettn aryiii;. Ifowu' 
ever, Mr. CfttNne got bit tedde out of the bool» and look t w ^ e w e l l 
boChof her and her flither in my pretence, iBtendiog, tthetaki»tobo 
off etriy next day, hariug already lott more thne than he rfiouM h«M 
done in their pleanant country. I myself walked with him towardii 
the hin where he had his lodging. We parted at the httle Inn, maVini 
— «nd I ne?er saw Mr. CatRne again, from that hour until this day.^ 

^ But the gfii— the poor girl, Mr. Dalton— What became of hart 
I pray you, let me hear the end of it** 

**• VHiy, ma*am, a very few words more will be soflkient. * Lucy 
came orer next day to the Vicarage, and she talked freely enough 
about Mr. CatKne and his departure ; in truth, after what I had wit* 
nessed orer night, I was rather a litUe surprised to see in what spirits 
die was ; and so indeed it continued for several days. But after that^ 
Mrs. Dalton, Lucy was no longer like herself: She began all of a sud^ 
den to mope and pine, and would come over to us with her hair fcangA 
ing loose about her brows ; while as to Mr. Catline she nercr said a 
aingle word of him. This melancholy hung about the girl for two or 
three weeks, and then it seemed to pass away from her again just as 
suddenly as it had come on. Lucy was Lucy herself again ; and how 
delighted were we all to find her so ! She joked and laughed asth^ 
bad used to do— she was once more the liveliest and gayest of all out 
Kttlc circle. The Preston Guild fell that same year, as we have been 
saying, and Lucy kept continually talking about it, until at length she 
over persuaded her father, and he gave his consent to let her go and 
see the Guild, in company with several of their neighbours— for in- 
deed half the parish, I think, went thither as well as she. But Lucy** 
— he said the words so low that they could with difficulty be under* 
stood — *' Lucy never returned !'* 

•• Oh, God ! Oh, God P said Mrs. t)alton ; «< What became of the 
poor mad delucled girl ?** 

" Nay, nay," said the Vicar, once more rising from bis chair, "why 
should I speak on, when I can speak nothing from knowledge ? The 
friends that left Launwell with Lucy came all home, thinking that 
she was there before them ; and when we found that she had deceived 
them so, what could we think but that she had done so for the sak^ 
of gaining time and baffling inquiry ? She had left Preston the day 
before the Guild sports were over. She had told them that she was 
afraid her father might be taken worse again, and that she had found 
another acquaintance to see her home in safety. I do confess, madanv 
■ly su^ndon rested inomediately upon Mn Catline, and it was so in- 
deed with the whole of us; for one of our Lannwell lads had recog- 
nised him In the street of Preston.** 

** Stop a moment," said Mrs. Elizabeth, ** let me consider— —N(V 
no^ Johig jon were certainly doing him injustice at to this part of it— > 
fMT now that I bafe bad time to recoUect the particiilar% I reaiember 
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we ajl saw bim get into the mail-coach the lecood day of the GuQd ; 
M^aa yoo si^, ii I uoderatfiid you aright, 1^ imfortunate youog wo- 
man did not go off until five or tix days ailer that time* Depend 
upon it; my recollection is perfectly exact— 1 will lay my liie oo it 
that he went the second day.*' 

The Vicar stood musing for a few seconds—^ Indeed, indeed, Mn. 
Dalton, I must freely say, that I have no sort of proof whatever to 
|ay against what you have said. My poor wife received a letter fhMa 
Lucy very soon after we had lost her; it was a very short one indeed, 
but she coloured us to comfort her father, and called heaven to wit- 
ness that she was both happy and innocent. Alas ! we could scarcely 
believe the whole of that story ! The letter had no date, but tbe 
Bristol post-mark was upon it. 1 had a friend at Bristol, and I in- 
stantly applied to him, (for my wife was in such a way that I oonki 
not leave home myself, I really could not ;) and he made every sort 
of inquiry — God knows, gold was not spared, although there was trnt 
little of that amongst us ;— but it was all in vain. No sort of trace of 
her could be found anywhere in that part of the country, and the next 
letter had the Dublin mark, and the next again the Exeter one, and 
. then there was one from London; and in short we were altogether at 
tea, for it was evident these letters were transmitted from the oioat 
opposite quarters on purpose to perplex all our inquiries. At last I 
did a thing which I thought my duty, and that is all 1 shall now say 
for myself. I wrote to a friend in Qxford when the Michaelmas term 
was begun, to ask particuUrly after Mr. Catline, and the answer I got 
was, that Mr. CaUine had been for some time in Franoc—Sooie 
weeks elapsed ere my friend again wrote to me, saying that he had 
come back to Oxford and was living in College as usual. The mo- 
ment t beard of tliia, I wrote to Mr. Catline himself; an4 whether or 
not I had written in improper terms, I can*t say, but he returned nae 
for answer my own letter, madam, with merely a note on the oatstde 
of it, cautioning me to beware of insulting his honour by any repeti- 
tion of such impertinent, false, and scandalous imputations— ^^iZse md 
scandalotM were tbe words. — I had not had time to digest this* how* 
ever, before I received another of quite a difierent character frooi 
himr- apologizing for his heat— condoling with our affliction, — ofier- 
ing all manner of assistance. What could one think or do ?— Whither 
could we turn? Lucy had been near a week at Preston, living a 
racketing life apiong strangers of all sorts— dancing, as we could hear» 
and flirting with fifty people^what could we make of it? How her 
f(dly had begun we knew, but how or in what it had ended, we were 
unable to divine. Wearied and worn out with so manj fruitless at- 
tempts, we at last gave it up as a hopeless matter* My wife, mean- 
t me, was sickening worse and worse in body and in mind — and 
Beginald was born — and Ihea the drooped more rapidly than ever— 
until I was left alouc in the world with my poor little crplan boy. 
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As for the brokeo-bearied old nan. oh, Mri. Elizabeth^ eoald Locy 
have aeen his coodition !~Nobody to comfort him but myself and 
now and then a call from the old Priest from Lottesmore.— But ha too 
died, and was at rest."' 

Mrs. Elizabeth motioned to the Vicar to resmne his chair. He did 
to in silence, and in paleness.— She kept her eyes for some time fixed 
upon his dejected countenance,— at last " The thing is just possible/^ 
■he began, — ** the thing may have been so— for there is no saying hotir 
deeply cunning may lay its snares. But 'tis very hard, after all, to be 
hasty in such matters. Sir Charles was married very soon after the 
time you have been speaking of, Mr. Dalton.** 

*• Aye," said the Vicar, endeavouring to rouse himself," and so in* 
deed he was, my dear madam. We beard of his coming to his title» 
and then of his wedding. In truth, ma*aro, I had before that time 
almost worked myself out of the notions I had taken up as to him; 
and when we saw his wedding in the papers so very soon after the 
thing happened, why, that no doubt confirmed me in the idea that be 
was innocent as to Lucy. Other things had since, I must confess 
revived some of my old suspicions— and to-day I will own to yoa» 
-when I saw him for the first time, there was something in -his look 
that 1 could not fathom. Ah, if indeed it were so^ with what-— but; 
once more, no: — God, madam, God knows all things— we are poor 
blind creatures, and often enough uncharitable in our blindnesi^-^Ae 
for poor Lucy, after the lapse of a few months more, we ceased to 
hear from her— her last letters were quite wild some of them, otbere 
as melancholy things as you can imagine, and the last of all contained 
a lock of her hair. Ah ! me, madam, a sad, a woeful heart mni^ 
have been her's when she wrote that letter, for the curl and tlu^ 
paper were all stained and glued together with tears.** 

** She died then i" quoth Elizabeth-^*' you have no doubt she 
was ill and died ? ** 

** Doubt, ma*am ? Indeed we could not help doubting every thing 
but our hope, our only, our miserable hope, is that Lucy died thenv 
To think that she could have lived on without having any thing to 
say to her friends, would have been worst of all." V^ol. I. pp. 151 — lOt. 

We shall give anothar extract, which is equally perfect 
in itself, and but very sli^tly connected with the story. 
This episodical msbnar of writing, indeed, is one of the 
chief causes whicH give that want of rapidity and con- 
tinuity to the book of which we have spoken above. It 
was somewhat hazardous to attempt the description of aa 
escape from the flowing of the tide, after that in the An* 
tiquory ;'liut the power wl^ch is displayed in ihat we are 
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•fcMt ta tritiMinhey b 8eaitoefy«tall MmihWrf hywaaa^oi 
iMr^iiiaEitj. We wouM scarcely have thought it poBohle 
to treat such a subject with so little reeesaiiaaee to the 
pttraUel ptttoage to whkh iie hsve attoded. The inckknt, 
at the end, of the horse, is exceedingly beaudful and touch- 
ing* The event is supposed to have occurred in the retreori 
•f the Bninmekers from Grermaay, in 1807* The nari- 
Irator is an old Scotti3h Cajtholic Priest, who had settled ia 
Germany, but fled from the French, with the Duke of 
Smmswiok^s corps, in company with his niece : — 

Wegotoe bravely and gaily, for a time, till all at ooce, sirs, the 
Binar»knecht» that rode before hs, halted. The mist, you will ob- 
airve, had been cteariog away pretty quickly on the right hand, bat it 
was dark eaoogh toward* the freuf, and getting darker and darker ; 
Imt wo thought nought on*t tiU the boy pulled up. ^ Metnhenv 
iJkkiboBr r* cried the fellow, *^ I am afraid 1 hear the water.** He 
alopt for a momont, and then said^ ** Stay you ibr a moment where yoo 
arc» and VW soon see whether we are right.** With that off he went, 
aaifthe devil waa at hit tail ; and wo, what conM wo do— we stood 
Nko two stocks — and poor litDe Ellen, she looked iato my laoe so 
iPOilblIy» that I wished to God we were both safe in the Uackest fiole 
Of Biecho. In short, I suppose, he had not galloped half a bow-8liot» 
OM Woqotte k)se sight of the fellow, bat for several minutes more we 
eatdd-boar his borse*S hoofson the wet sand. We lost thattoo--and then* 
mn, there camo another soond, but what it was we could not at first 
Wag ourselves t^ nnderstmid. Ellen staved roe in the fiice agiuB, 
with a blank look, yon may swear ; and ** Good 6od !'* said she at 
tolV'^l'in certain its the sea, under— «* No, no r nid 1, <" Usten. 
Mrtoo ! Vm snro you are deceived.** She looked and Hatened, nod ao 
M li airs, hoeoly enough; and, in a moment, there came a atrong 
fc t o at fa- 0^ wind, aad away went the mist drivings and we heaid 
tba regjular heaviog and ruabiog oC the waten. ^Eide ride^^agr dear 
«ncle«* cried £tleii» ** or we are lost ;** and off we both wfen^. gallop- 
ilig as hard as we could away from the waves. My horse was rathec 
llMatgon9sroatQfthep«ir,,batat]ongth ho began topantbtlow nan 
and jpsi than tha aust dtapli down again Uaokeraad IhiahtB righfiBil 
loft; and I pulled up in a new terror,, last wo Khoold be aapaiated ;; hMk 
Ellen Was alongside in a moment, and, ftith, however it was^ she had 
■ore oahaaeia wM her tha» I eoold master. Shepntootherhasdl 
Biai gM* Md gsaspad aiinot, aad there wcf rMUJaod-. ftaw irda^a aafw 
t^m^ortfaieO'mimitevottcbQfie^ both ot thcPLqiiita Uoinv>nAwm 



knowing no more tlmn tfie man in tile moon where we wer^ either 
by the village, or oar headfand.** 

The old gentleman paused fnt « mMnent; and tlMn went o» in a 
much lower tone — ^•* I feel it all aa if it were now, riw-; I waa like ar 
man bewildered in a dream. I have some dim sort of remembrance 
of my beast pawing and plashing with his fore feet, and lookmg dowa 
md seeing some great sKmy eel s ne v er were sncb loathsome wretches 
— twisting and twirling on the sand, which, by tiie way, was more 
water than sand ere that time. I also recollect a screaming in the 
air, and then a flapping of wings close to my ear almost, and then a 
fH'eat cloud of the sea-mews driving over us away into the heart of the 
mist. Neither of us said any thing, but we just began to ride on 
again, though, God knows, we knew nothing of whither we were 
going; but we still kept hand in hand. We rode a good space, till 
that also we found ourselves getting upon the sea ; and so round and 
round, till we were at last convinced the water had completely hemmed 
us alt about There were the waves trampling, trampling towards us^ 
irhichever way we turned our horses* heads, and the mist was all this 
ivhiTe thickening more and more ; and if a great cloud of it was dashed 
away, now and then with the wind, why, sirs, the prospect was but the 
more rueful, for the sea was round us every way. Wide and far we 
could see nothing but the black water, and the waves leaping up here 
and there upon the [sand-banks. 

•• Well, sir, the poor dumb horses, they backed of themselves^ 
as the waters came gushing towards us. Looking round, snorting, 
snuffling, and pricking their cars, the poor things seemed to be as 
sensible as ourselves to the sort of condition we were all in ; and whiltf 
Bllen's hand wrung mine more and more closely, tliey also, one would 
have thought, were always shrinking nearer and nearer to each other, 
just as they had had the same kind of feelings. Ellen, I cannot tell yo« 
what her behaviour was. I don*t believe there*s a bold man in Europe 
would have behaved so well, sirs. Her cheek was white enough, and 
her Kps were as white as if they had never had a drop of bk>od id 
them ; but her eye, God bless me ! after the first two or three 
minutes were over, it was as clear as the bonniest blue sky 
ye ever looked upon. I, for my part, I cannot help saying 
it was, after a little while, more grieved, far more, about her 
than myself. I am an old man, sira^ and what did it signify? but 
to see her at blithe seventeen — ^But, however, why should I make 
many words about all that ? I screamed, and screamed, and better 
screamed, hot she only squeezed my hand, and shook her head, as if 
it was all of no avail. I had shouted tilt 1 was as hoarse as a raven, 
and was just going to give up all firtlier thoughts of mrtliag any ex* 
cvtiea ; ibr, in tnith>l began to feel K>eBn«ib«d and listless all ovef^ my 
fiicnda— when we heard a gun fired. We heard it quite distinctly, 
tbooghthemist wu so thick that we cooM see nothing. Icriadtfaen; 
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you may suppose how I oried ; and EHeu too, though she had never 
opeaed her lips before, cried as lustily as she could. Agaia the gun 
was fired, and again we answered at the top of our ?oices; and then* 
God bless me ! — was there ever such a moment ? We heard the 
dashing of the oars, and a strong breeze lided the mist like a curtaia 
from before us, and there was a boat — a jolly ten-oar boat, sheering^ 
tight through the waters towards us, perliaps about a couple of hun- 
dred yards ofif. A sailor on the bow hailed and cheered us; but yoa 
may imagine how far gone we were when 1 tell you that I scarcely 
took notice it was in English the man cried to us. 

** In five minutes we were safe on board. They were kind, as kind 
as could be — ^good jolly English boys, every soul of them. Our poor 
lad was sitting in the midst of th^ra ^ith a brandy bottle at his 
head ; and^ poor soul, he had need enough of comfort, to be sure, for 
to Heligoland he must go— and three horses lobt, of course, besides the 
anxiety of his friends. 

** It was a good while ere I got my tlioughls anyways collected about 
me. Ellen, poor thing, sat close nestled beside me, shaking all over 
like a leaf. But yet it was she that first spoke to me, and, upon my soul, I 
think her face was more woeful than it had ever been when we were 
in our utmost peril ; it was a sore sight truly, tliat had made it so» 
-and the poor lassie's heart was visibly at the bursting. There were 
our two horses — the poor dumb beasts — what think ye of it? — ^tbere 
they were, both of them, swimming just by the stern of the boot: 
And our honest Bauer,, God bless me 1 the tears were running over bis 
face, while he looked at them ; and by and by one of the poor crea« 
tures made an exertiou, and came off the side of tlie boat where the 
lad sat, quite close to ourselves, with an iniploriug look and a whiniog 
cry that cut me to the heart. Ellen siit and sobbed by me, but 
every now and then she bolted up, and it was all I could do to hold her 
in her place. At iasttlie poor beast made two or three most violent 
plunges, and rearing himself half way out of the water, coming ao 
near the t>oaf, that one of the men*s oars struck him on the head ; 
and with that he groaned most pitifully, snorted, neighed, and plunged 
again for a moment, and (hen there was one loud, shnll cry, I nev^r 
heard such a terrible sound since I was born, and away he drifted a-atem 
of us. — We saw him after u very httle while had passed, going quite 
passively the way the current was runniug, the other had done so just 
before ; but Tve been telling you a v^ry long story, and perhaps you'll 
think about very little matters too."— Vol. 1. pp. 247—253. 

The scenes at Oxford are, we think, too many and too long. 
Tfaey occupy a large proporlion of the book, which, in our 
judgment, is too much to devote to the youthful wortiiies 
idiOfle qn-ees are thus recorded. Some parts of them, how- 
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ever, are given with infinite spirit and gaiety. The chapter 
on good eating reminds us very much of those passages in 
the Waverley novels, which are by no means imfrequent, 
where their great author devotes his stores of antiquarian 
and literary acquirement to the commendable purpose o£ 
celebrating and illustrating " the oblectation of the gullet.'' 
If we were to meet with the following in one of those 
celebrated volumes, we should by no means consider it one 
of the least happy of their sketches : — 

"From the days of Afhenaeus to those of Dr. Johnson," says the 
philosophic D'lsraeli, " the pleasures of literature have ever beeii 
lieightened by those of the table;'* and indeed, long before I read the 
sentence, it had often struck me, tliat such a man as Disraeli himself 
might compose a very edifying octavo " On Books and Cooks, or the 
Connexion between the Love of Learning and the Love of Eating.** 
A great EncycIo[3a5dia " Sale-Dinncf* iu The Row, by Cruikshanks^ 
would certainly form the most appropriate of frontispieces. 

Our ingenious and estimable ** detector curioiaturtC" might begiu 
with the ancients. The Maconian has, from time immemorial, beea 
christened *' Vinosus Hnmerusr but the delight with which he seizes 
upon every opportunity of singing solid dinners and savoury suppers, 
might have safely warranted an epithet of more extensive meaning. 
Piudafs charioteering heroes always go home to a smoking tables 
when the race is over ; Euripides half tempts one4o sympathize eveo 
with the barbarous raptures of the cannibal Polyphemus ; the great 
Kitchener himself might borrow a thousand phrases depictive of the 
most fervid, and at the same time refined, gluttonous enjoyment frora 
Aristophanes; Lucian cannot n/Ztofe to such subjects — be pauses ia 
his most aerial flight, and expatiates ; — Nay, even Plato himself com- 
mences many of his most £blime Dialogues with elaborate and am 
amove descriptions of the delicious shell-fish, which were consumed 
ere the conversation had leisure to flow. — It is the same with all the 
Romans worth mentioning. That man is little to be envied, who can 
read Horace with a dry mouth ; Caesar, as Cicero commendingly ob- 
serves, *'Poit coenam evomere solehai, ideoqite largiui edebat:^* Juvenal 
never denounces a luxury, until he has made one wish to have dioed 
with the sumptuous subject of his satire ; and as for Petrouius, the 
most learned Petronius, does not that one simple, nervous, exquisite, 
and conclusive expression, ** Cfuta ingeniosa mihi et docta,*^ shew how 
well he merited to be reverenced as the •* Arbiter Elegantiarumi' by 
the eating as well as the reading public of his elegant time? 

The Spaniards have got the character of being the most tbitemioUs 
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of Eanptam people; but tbeir books we eaoagii to prove that tfaii 
it quite a mistake. All their Vocabulary is saturated with an inteose 
exalted spirit of gormandizing, and every onemust feel, upon the very 
threshold, how mueh more is expressed in ilietr stately, solemn, mod. 
niusical golotoneria, than in the coarse and cacophonous term which 
our own language has borrowed from it. In Lazarillo de Tonnes^ 
there is a whole page upon one slice of bacon. The rigid and austere 
style of the author of Guasmaa d*Alfarache is at once swelled mod 
softened, when a luscious melon, or a cold partridge-pasty, is the 
theme. Cervantes, had he not been a keen lover of good thingi^ 
Could never have thrown so pathetic an interest over the abstracted 
dainties of the Governor of Barataria ; doubtless his own soul breathes 
in the elor|uent eulogies of the rich Camacho*s wedding-feast, and 
still more so in Sancho^s solitary adorations of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten leveret-pie. — ^There are no entertainments on record more de- 
licious Ihan the little Florentine suppers sketched by Boccaccio and 
his followers. Borni is more than himself, when he paints the luxury 
of eatuig a nice dish alone and in bed ; and whenever there is a tit- 
bit in Ariosto, it seems to refresh fiimself as much as his heroes.—- 
What ideas of passionate ecstatic devouring does not the very name 
of Rabelais, recall ! Molicre — that name, too, is enough. A weekly 
dinner at M. Conrart's was the origin of the Academic Fran^aise! 
Le Sage (see Dr. King*8 Anecdotes) was the most delicate of epicures. 
The whole of the French literature of the last age is woven through 
with petits sonpers, as well aspetites maiions, Fonteuelle, when his 
friend, who liked butter to his asparagus, fell down in an apoplexy 
just as dinner was^announced, ran, " the first thing," to the head of 
the stair-case, and screamed, " tontea Vhuile! — toute a thtdle .'* Hhfi 
suppers of Julie and St. Preux are tis voluptuous as any other incklenti 
in their history ; and yet imagination yields the pas to fond memory, 
where Rousseau confesses those with which the Wareus nurtured 
himself, — 

" When first he sigh'd in woman's ear. 
The soul-felt flame. 

And blush'd at every sip to hear 
The one loved name." 
It is no matter of what sort the eatable that is dwelt upon maybe 
The principle is safe when Goethe's Charlotte spreads the bread aod 
butter— when Schiller's Wolff raves about the fried tripe of theBso- 
ditti — when the enormous boar smokes with half his bristles about him 
on the table of Biorn the One-eyed in Sintram— but indeed, as for these 
Germans, it would be quite absurd to go into any particulars about 
them. Their whole ideas are penetrated a nd suffused with the famei 
of fat things; and their language has as many affectionately accurate 
and precise epithets to denote the charms of individual greasy dishes, 
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«B erer vren nrented by the poeto of any <Alier naAion un4er 41ie4iu|w* 
tBtkni cf Ahtiighty Love himseH'. Nor, to say the tnith» w^ weovi^ 
ielves tnoch better than our Tetttomc kiodrecl. From ClMweer <• 
Barm guloflfity floats bnoyaait on the Briti»h OMtalie. W««r6«»ie 
especii^ rich hi songs about good eatifig. There is more true arrievi 
nature in '^ Great chieftain of the pudding raoe»** than m §fty 
«* Alexander's feasts,^ where not one single dish is InMnortidizedw 
Btitler died for want of tfie thing he hked he^t in the world— « dinneiv 
Pope's great favourite was a veal cutlet, with lemon sauce, stewed in m 
ailver pan. Swifl endured all the Ach<%ons on account of my lady*s 
having a good cook ; even the homely legs of mnttou and tumipe iC 
poor Sherida n*8, are described by him in a tone of iMMibual tendemeag. 
Thomson borrowed more from Bei*ni than •* the Castle of Indolenec/ 
for he was food of eating in bed, and always did so when visited by tim 
Muse. Lady Mary Wortley Montague says that Fielding's spirtt 
could at any time ])e raised from the lovi^st depths ofmelancltoly bf 
the sight of a venison pasty ; and accordinijly all his heroes arfe 
gourmands ; the cold round of Upton beef takes precedence of Mrs. 
Waters with Tom Jones; and Parson Adams is as fond of stufling ah 
Parson Trulliber. I should suspect that the aotlior of Guy Mannering, 
the Antiquary, and Nigel, is fond of gronsesoup, friar's chicken, and 
cockey-leekie — and to jump at a conclusion, where nature and arthatte 
taade none, John Wilkes — the "dog,** "the rascal," "the scoundreT' 
John Wilkes — won Samuel Johnson*s heart by helping him lo tWe 
brown part of Mr. Straiian's roasted veal. In fact, there is something 
in the substantial nature of eating that has always hnrmonized in the 
most perfect manner with the character of English Genius. Our lit«?- 
rature is that of an eminently dining nation — it is such as beseems a 
people accustomed in all its transactions to consider a siiloin as the 
sineqiiA iion— -whose hypocrites cannot harangue, whose dupestranuot 
subscribe, whose ministers do not consult, and whose assassins scarcely 
dream of stabbing — elsewhere than at a dinner. Tl:e ruling passion 
is strong even in our superstitions — A seductive steam rises from the 
caldron of a Britisli Witch— and the ghosts of other people are con- 
tented wiil) ruh)ed houses, churchyards, and solitary midnight-— but 
with us they are not scared by bells or chandeliers — tliey beard 
laughter and lackeys, and *• push'* supping usurpers •* from thc?r 
«too«s;' 

But ti>e last and most consummate union of tlie h>ve of cooks and 
letters was reserved for tliat " little, plump, round oily man of God,*" 
the Reverend Thomas Frognall Dibdin. His «* Tour" should ha?re 
been calted *• Daiftographicar as well as ** BiWiograplncal ; " for it 
is at least as foil of rich dishes as of rare editions. He dallies in the 
same style with dindons and duodecimos— he fondles folios and fowls 
"With equal fervour. He descritM^ an Aldus as if it were an Onekt, 
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andtaOnieletafifitwereao Akiiii. We h«tr of a ^ criq> fifteeoe^ ui 
Hie one page, and of a '^ crisp fricassee** in the other* His admiratiiMi 
fcesitatea between Cazton and Kitchener — between Valdarfer and 
Very. And wben» on leaving Parisy he ga?e a dinner at his faToorile 
zestaurateur's to a dozen of the primest French Bibliomaniaci^ an il* 
laminated representation of old Wynken de Worde gleamed behind 
the chair of the Amphytriou Eruditus, and erery flask of Cham* 
liertin on the festal board was flanked by '* an ukcut Eoitio Priv- 

CEPS." 

Yet it is perhaps in the descriptions of his visits to some of theoU 
■lonasteries on the Danul>e» that his doable enthusiasm is at the highert 
pitch* He arrives^ un beau matin, within view of the Convent of M6lc 
•—he breakfasts leisurely at the foot of the hill on which it stands— 
Ibe ascends and delivers his credentials — ^lie is conducted by the hospi- 
table fathers through all their venerable cloisters, and is at length re* 
ceived beneath the vaulted roof of their library. With what aflow of ck>- 
quencedoes he retrace the beautifully illumiuated MSS.,the UbrilUn*' 
jimi, the unique etchings and wood-cuts, the peerless missals! Suddenly 
the clock strikes twelve, and the Frater BibliotkecariKSVfhvpertf ** Din- 
Ber r— Instantly springs up a new tmt kindred train of recollectioiii 
-*«the hasty walk to the refectory, the antique splenvlour of that noble 
hall, the assembled brethren, the presiding Abbot, the solemn Grace, 
the beautiful boar's-liead, the bursting haunch, the long-necked cob- 
vrebbed bottles, the tall old glasses with arsenic ornaments within the 
stalk, the balmy Joliannisberg, the mild Markbruuner, tlie heavenly 
Hockheimer, the friendly ring of the saluting bumpers, the joyous 
stave of the old chaplain, the crafty t>argain about the Boccaccio ne- 
gotiated inter poada, the western sun staining with admonitory 
glories the painted window over against the successful negotiator, the 
sudden half-sorrowful, half-ecstatic departure. — ^There is a Kfe and 
truth about the whole affair that must send their charm into every 
bosom, and force, even from the man that prefers a book to a titles 
page, a momentary echo of, 

** I shoald like to dine vrith this Nongtoog-paw.'' Vol. I. pp. SSS-^SSU 
Here our extracts must dose. We would, if our voice 
could reach this gifted author, warn him of an error whidi 
is fatal to any degree of genius— we mean writing too fast, 
and too much for writing^s sake. The last five or ax 
Waverley novels are indisputably inferior to thdr eariier 
fellows. The extreme and astonishing copiousness of that 
extraordinary writer cannot bear him through such over- 
haste^ We do not mean that this fountain, which gushes 
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ymie, is less plaitiful, but it is decidedly deteriorated ip 
xsEuweBB and flayour. The earlier Waverley worki^ weve 
tragedy and comedy of the first order— the latter hare 
been melodrame. We mean, the interest has been thrown 
upon the incidents, not on the feelings — on the events, in- 
stead of the pas^ons ; and the consequence has been that, 
delightful as these books still are, they are unequivocally 
less so, than those which appeared a few years back« 

In like manner the other great name of the age, Lord 
Byron, has of late been " writing himself out** The tra- 
gedies are very different things indeed from Childe Harold 
and from Manfred — ^the Island is in lamentable contrast 
with the Giaour. 

With these examples before his eyes, we trust ^^ the 
author of Valmus and Adam Blair^ will not run upon the 
same rock — of which there are some indications of danger 
in the present work. With such capabilities as he has dis- 
played, it needs only a due degree of care and labour to 
gain the very highest rank in the roll of literary genius. 



Faust; a Drama, by Goethe; and Schiller's Song of the 
Bell. Translated by Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 
8vo. London, Murray. 1823. 

The story of Faustus — that is, of a man selling his soul 
to the Evil Spirit — ^is one of very ancient invention, and has 
always been a favourite in most parts of the world. Even . 
the legend of Faustus himself is one almost imiversally 
and immemorially known. ** The Devil and Dr. Faustus*^ 
have ever been coupled in our country,— and Madame d^ 



^ 
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Bta3 b^M lia: aoooimt of Gk>9fhe^s ptoe, by vtati&g ikM^ 
'^^Fanmles pieces demancmiietles, il y-eii<trUiie« iliuAfe <> 
Doctewr Faust, ou la Science Maih&uremey ipa a fint^ 
tout temps une grande fertwie en A^Hemagae'** 

The oi%m of this idea may, we tbmk, be traced te 1 
craving after the tangible, — ^that ^eshre to persemfy 
eDobody all passions and £selings, which have e^er been llit 
characteristics of a rude age. Henee, in ail liie ^aAj 
legends of a people, we meet with st^nies of the bo£ly ap- 
pearance of the Evil One, and sometimes even c^ good sprite 
to counteract his power. The indtations of bad possioft 
which rise within the human bosom, are, in these rude eath- 
ceptions, placed in the mouth of a distinct and individnflil 
being, whose pleasure, if not interest, it is to tempt man- 
kind into a wickedness, and thence into a puniAment, equal 
to his own. Thus, the seductions of passion to resign fa* 
ture hope for present indulgence, have been the foumkuioii 
of the fiction of men making a direct compact with Satan,— 
bargaining away their souls as the price of temporal gratt» 
ficadon. 

So prevalent was this tradition, throughout the northern 
parts of Europe at least, that almost every district has its 
own adventvire of the kind, — and in many tliere exists a 
distinct and peculiar formula to be used on such occasions. 
But, it is certain that, however the idea may hare been de- 
based by the more vulgar parts of superstition, and its con- 
sequent adaptation to tastes of a similar degree, — the con^ 
ception of a human be'mg evoking, by the mere force of 
intellect and study, the spirits of the Universe, and making 
with them a compact productive of super-hiunan, and al- 
most unlimited, power, is abundantly susceptible of poetry 
of the very highest and most magnificent order. Accord- 
^gly> we find that more than one master-mind has em^ 



fLofed ili^ €a this bOj^ Mulov's Fawstus— €poe<ME( 
Wmmt, and Locd Byroif s Manfred^ aie all devoted to it*. 
IriOrd Bjrroii, indeed^ has been accused of barrowiag bem 
hetk these wcorks; — ^it is said, Goethe himself made tib^ 
4imtgi^ with reepect to his own. But we must say we think 
me never knew an allegation of jda^^arism more unfounded. 
The only point of similarity is that the h^t> of each piece 
possesses supernatural power. There is no shadow of re- 
semblance in the story, — and even tlie manner which this 
power has been acquired by Manfred, is wholly distinct 
from, and unlike the sorcery of dther Faustus. Marlow's 
hero regularly " writes a deed of gift with his own blood,^ 
*^ of body and of soul"^— drawn out with great exactness, 
and specifying the conditions to be performed by each 
party, — as does also the German Faust Now, the power 
which Manfred possesses over the spirits, which do his bid- 
ding, is unboi^ht by any condition of this kind. It is ac- 
quired, as it would deem, by the unaided force of Mind, 
directed to these studies and objects, and is wholly free 

♦ To this list mi^ht, perhaps, be added Maturings Melmoth, a work 
which, in despite of the false taste and over- writing by which it is disfi- 
gured, abownds in passages of the highest pov/er and beauty. The 
death of the Miser, in the first volume, and some parts of Isidora's se- 
duction, are, each in its different way, admirable. But we would cite 
the story of Walberg's family as being, as a whole, by far the excelling 
part of the book. The force of TiTiting is there not carried into extra- 
vagance— the horror of situation does not, as in some other places, sink 
into what is disgusting ;— it is a tale of the finest tragedy, told with a 
vigour and a truth to nature^ the cause of the latter of which is but too 
painfully hinted at. 

But Melmoth differs from Faustus and from Manfred, as combining 
the nature of the tempter, with the state of the tempted. We are not 
presented with the sIruggleB of his falling, or, the agonies of At^ re- 
morse. His fate had been sealed long before he is made known to us ; 
he is the Mephistopheles rather than the Faustus of the story. He does 
not present us with the human mind under the influence of the devilish 
compact. He is fittle more an ii^camation of the Evil One^a minister 
•ad steward «flidL 
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from any comprcMnise or undertaking on his part TUs 
we have always regarded as one of the highest diq>laj8 of 
poetic thought which that spl^idid effort exhiUts. When 
Manfred approaches his end, he does not quake like a oowr 
ard felon — ^he feels the nobleness of his nature, and the su- 
premacy which it gives him over tlie foul spirits. When 
they taunt him as " his soul is ebbmg from him,'' he replies 
in these expresaons of scorn, and utter defiance : — 

Thou false fiend, thou liest 1 
My life is in its last hour, — that I know, 
Nor would redeem a moment of that hour ; 
I do not combat against death, but thee 
And thy sarroundiug angels ; my past power 
Was purchased by no compact with thy crew. 
But by superior science — penance — daring — 
And length of watching — and strength of mind — and skill 
In knowledge of our fathers — ^when the earth 
Saw men and spirits walking side by side, 
And gave ye no supremacy : I stand 
Upon my strength — I do defy — deny — 
Spurn back, and scorn ye ! — 

Spirit. But thy many crimes 

Have made thee 

Mm, What are they to such as thee ? 

Must crimes be punished but by other crimes 
And greater criminals? — Back to thy hell I 
Thou hast no power upon me, that 1 feel , 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know : 

« • ♦ « • 

Thoa didst not tempt me, and thou oouldst not tempt me; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey— ^ 
But was my own destroyer, and vrill be 
My ovm hereafter.— Back, ye bafiled fiends I 
The hand of death is on me— but not year's ! 

[The Demon9 cSMfpMP. 



The maimer, too, in which the power thus acquired i» 
exerdsed by Manfred^ is totally dissimilar from its employ* 
ment by the others. Faustus devotes his, almost exckw 
oively, to the paltry gratification of exciting wonder by su^* 
pomatural feats, such as resuscitation, and others of a like 
nature ; and sometimes by mere juggler's tricks, fit only to 
amuse a schoolboy. Faust employs the aid of his familiar in 
procuriilg for him the gratifications of sense, by facilitating 
the seduction of a lovely and innocent creature, — and sub- 
sequently in affording means for her rescue from the conse^ 
quences of the guilt into which he has drawn her. Manfred, 
on the other hand, exercises his intellect in superhuman 
studies and pursuits chiefly, if not solely, for the mere sake 
c^ that exercise^ as being the strongest excitation left to a 
mind shaken and almost palsied by irrevocable and terrible 
misfortime and crime. If we were to attempt a definition, 
we should say that the supernatural beings of Malrlow were 
the spirits of the Earth, those of Groethe of Hell, and those 
c^ Byron of Air. The coarse and vulgar purposes, and Ian* 
guage of much of Marlow'^s play, seem beneath the pride of 
** the great Lucifer.''^ Goethe's Demon is indeed of Hell ;— 
it is impossible for any thing to be more utterly fiendish than 
the cool scoffing and contemptuous bearing of this monster^ 
throughout. The manifestations of Manfred's spirits are 

Sweet and melancholy sounds 
As music on the waters ; he sees 
The steady aspect of a dear large star 
Bat nothing more. 

The bdngs which he evokes, 

. have no forms beyond the elements 
Of which they are the mind and prindjde* 

Again. Can there he an imagination moie ethereqlihmi 
that of the Witch of the Alps? A bang, dwelling in the 
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rdbAofr iMA Koos tormB upoK tbe maant 
Gat eumeeding ^ th« dmrnff o£ Eardi^v TrmrtrMOBtdi 
ten,^ i& her spiritual lovdmes^ — the TCfj csience o£ all 
that IB calm azid purely pteaovikm in angdie valxiM^ 
mirrored in tbe exodlenoe ci human beauty — aach a baii|; 
is truly one of the loftiest, simjdest, and moet deli|^tfiil 
creations which poetry has ever given to the worid. 

Marlow^s Tragedy aboonds in all the blemishes of a bar- 
biODUs 1^;— but it displays throughout great vigour ei 
thought, and has passages of very ^lendid writing. Marlow 
was one of the earliest, and eertaanly one <^ the greatest, of 
the poets, who shed such glory on what has been somswhat 
loosely termed the Elizabethan age*. He died as early as 
the year 1598 ; — so that, if we consider how almost totally 
destitute he was of models and guides, and how ooaorse and 
imformed the public taste then was, we shaH confess that be 
was a man of no common degree of gemus« The diief hxity 
as it appears to us, of his very extnK»dinary |ntKhietio% 
The Tragedy of Doctor Faustus, is the coarse and piAry 
purposes to which is ^iplied the power, bought at so fearfcl a 
price as the resignation of the immortal souL Thebuflbon- 
eries of the clownish fbllowers of Fanstu^ who aU seera to 
share his power, are to be passed over in conaidera^cm ef 
the universal taste and practice of the dme;>— but the oeeii- 
pations of Faustus himself seem to be little higher. The' 
bantering the Pope, and the snatdui^ the meat out of his 
hand, SfC, — ^the itdsing pageants of Alexander, Daritfs, and 
Thais, to please the emperor — the fulfifling'the wisli oCa scep- 
tical courtier that, if Faustus suQoeida in. these jugg^eriea^ fae^ 
<^ will be AotfeoD,* and turn himself to a stag,^ — these, and 

* Marlow, it it true, fived and died in Qutfen Elizabeth*! rdfn ; 
lmrlStt]it|MmwB«aiiBi«i^ FlMcho; JtMisoB^andrjiearijalltiieotker 
great nameg of the periods pcodaced many of their chief etfortrloog; 
after fier death. 



mtb m thetty msec aomenilaiifr dcsxly purriuHcdy «ne nvmld 
tl^aky ati qudi a pike* It k tnu^ duit he ukoBBtely ctkii 
Helen '< for his paramofury^— 4)ut eKcn this Bosns tahami 
been chiefly caused by her £6rm having been previously 
^ivoked to gratify the pedantry of a few scholars. If it 
were not irreverent, also, we should say that Faustus makes 
^ strangely-had bargain, in asking only " four-and-twenty 
years, ktdng him live ia all iwktptuousnese.^ 

But, in despite of all these blemishes and defects^ the play 
abounds in striking and beautiful passages. The followixig 
lines are philosophic as well as poetical, both in idea and 
expression : — 

Famtha. Wbeve are yoa danm'd ? 

Mepkistepheies. In hell^ 

Faust. How comes it, then, that thou ai^ out. ef hell? 

Meph, Why, thi«F is hell, nor am I out of it. 
Think'st thou that I, that saw the face of Grod, 
And tasted the eteraal joys of heaven. 
Am not tonaented with ten thousand hells, 
In being deprived of everlastuig^blisft ?" 

And^ again, in a subsequent scene, — 

Faust First I will questicm th^ about belL 
Tell me where is the place thai men call hell ? 

Meph. XIader the hea]r.e»s. 

Faust Ay, so are all thing^elae; bttt whereabo«t«i 

Mep^ Witfaitt the bowds of tlH»e elements ; 
Wheie w« afer tortured^ and remaint ftH* ever; 
Hell hatbno limits, nor is circvmscribed 
' is ens sdl place; but where we are is hell ; 
And whem hell if, there must we ever be : 
And, to be short, wfaea i^ the woidd dissidfieSi 
And every creMove shidl be punfied. 
All places shall be bell thit am not hearaa* 
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The scene in which Paiistas calls up and questions the 
Scfven Dea()ly Sins is exceedingly curious. The fidlowingitf 
the speecti put into the mouth of Envy ;— 

** I am Envy ; begotten of a chimney-sweeper, and an oyster- 
"wife : I cannot read, and therefore wish all books burned : I 
am lean with seeing others eat. O that there would come a 
famine over all the world, that all might die, and I live alone ; 
then thou shouldst see how fat Vd be! But must thou sit and I 
stand ? come down with a vengeance !" 

The lines in which Faustus addresses Helen are eminently 
soft and beautiful : — ^but they have been so often quoted, 
that we prefer concluding our extracts from this play, with 
the vigorous and even awful representation of the manner 
in which he meets his fate, at the expiradcm of the cove- 
nanted term: — 

{The clock strikes eleven,) 
Faust Oh, Faustus ! 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then must thou be damned perpetually. 
Stand still, you evei'-moving spheres of heav*n. 
That time may cease, and midnight never come. 
Fair Nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but a year, 
A month, a week, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent and save his souL • 
O lenfCj lente, currite noctis equi ! 
The stars move still, time runs, the dock will strike, 
The devil will come, and Faustus will be damned. 
♦ •••♦• 

'{Thewatdiitnkt. 
Oh ! half the hour is past: H will all be past anoo. 
Oh ! if my soul must suffer for my sin, 
Impose some end to my incessant pain. 
let Faustus live in hell a thousand yean, 
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A htuidTed thousand, and at last be sayed . 
No end is, limited to damned souls. 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 

• ' ( ♦ ♦ • • ♦ 

. *! * Cursed be the parents that engendered me ! 
No, Faustus, curse thyself,— curse Lucifer, 
. That hath deprived thee of the joys of heaven. 
. • • {The clock stAJces twehe, 

. • . ! It strikes, it strikes ! now, body, turn to air, 
\ . * • * ' Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 
.•'■^ " '.D soull be changed into small water-drops, 
.^ * '1 ' AM iUl into the ocean ; ne'er be found. 
: /):^> : - {Thnnder, 

>\I: -V • * Enter the Devils. 

; •>.%• ^.Oh ! mercy, heav'n, look not so fierce on me I 

• /Jt * V*/ Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile! 
> ii.;>;.* Ugly heU, gape not! — Come not, Lucifer! — 
: •* lf.\', HI bum my books ! Oh, Mephistophilis ! 

. We now proceed to a somewhat more detailed account of 

•' the extraordinary production of which the work before us is 

;; ^ ..a translation. To that translation, as such, we shaU sub- 

, •': sequently pve some particular consideration, — contenting 

' ourselyes, at present, with s^3dng that, taken generally, it is 

distinguished by conmderable felicity, and even power, of 

'•' : Ter^cation, skilfully adapted to the frequent variations of 

. the original, — and that it possesses a spirit, for the most 

part, well in consonance with the original, and strongly in- 

* . dicative of a mind in love with the subject of its labour. 

We do hot know whether or not Goethe was acquainted 
with Mariow's J|J^;^illJbut the opening scenes of both are 
very similar. - It]is.«l^e* that Faust, in the German piece, 
has already acqi$si^that ^magical knowledge to which the 
hero of the En^iidf -^lay only then turns his thoughts. 

Vol. hi. Part Ih % F 
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having reached the extreme pomt of human learning, and 
his mind craving further food. But the tone of the medi- 
tations of both is the same. We are presented with Paust 
meditating in his study, on the nothingness of knowledge, 
and the vanity of all human things. He calls up, by his 
spells, a spirit of the Earth, but gains from him no oon- 
solation. He at last resolves on destro3ring himself, and 
a cup of poison is already on his lips, when he is startled by 
hearing the bells of the neighbouring church, and the swell 
of the anthem rising to celebrate the morning of Easta*- ^ 
day. He pauses; and the chorus of consoling words again 
reaches him. . • ^ 

Faust. Why seek ye here, ye tones of Heaven, 
A thing like me, of mortal leaven ? .' 

On softer hearts your soothing mfbience try j 1 . • . .' 

I hear your tidings, would that I believed ! 
I could be happy, though deceived. •. • , 

I dare not lift my thoughts towards the spheres, ' ' .*' *• 
From whence that heavenly sound salutes my ears ; <^ *.'. 
And yet that anth^n's long-remember'd strain 
Revives the scenes of sinless youth again. 
When, on the stillness of the sabbathrday. 
Heaven in that peal seem'd pouring from above, v 

And I looked upward for its kiss of love. 
While saints might wish with joy like mine to pray. 
An undefined aspiration 

Impelled me from the haunts of man ; 
I form'd myself a new creation, 
While tears of christian fervour ran. 
This very song proclaimed to chOdhood's ear 

The solemn tide for joys for ever past. 
And memory, waking while the so^g I;hear, 

Arrests my strides, and checks ^^4^ the last 
Sound on, blest strain, your task-almost is done; 
Tears force their way, and earth regains her son. 
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In the next scaoe, Fanstus and Im pupU Wagna*.are 
walking among the people, celebrating and enjoying the 
holiday of Easter Sunday. On their return, they observe 
a black dog careering round and round the field, and nar- 
rowing his circle towards them at every turn. Faust re- 
marks that " there trails bdiind him a track of fiery lighf*" — 
but Wagner persuades him that he is ^^ a simple poodle,*^ 
and they take him home. 

We may notice this scene as the first which is illustrated 
in the Outlines to Faust, by Re^^. This work is, in our 
nund, oneof the most extraordinary productions of .art that 
are ^^l)dield. We-arefully aware jq£ the high signiG^»nce 
of the eaqpre8aon,:.but.we do.ppsitively.sojc^a]9dit, fixun as 
great -an efect 4if ^iqpeession >being produced as any , we ever 

. saw, -withidy far less means than, we have hitherto knawn 
en^doyed'&rauck a puqxMe. They^reliterally.ai^'ntf^ — 
acratches^-^not only aharuig,i3£courie^with engravings, the 
absenceof colour wfaic^ is so extreme a 4lraw».badc from the 
power-of that art, — ^butb^ng vhdly without the shading 
by which that absence is .usually sought to. be compensated. 
And yet their. jvigour, vixklness^ and reality of exprea^on, 

-we have never seen .exjceiled in axij pai»ting whatsoever. 

-~We searoely consider the tragedy complete, without them* 
They 4uc«^e vi^iile jrendering of the. poet^'s thought, withi a 
reality almost startling. -We shall have..occaaion to notice 

.them as we pi^ooeed. We may, indeed, cite the very next 
illustx«tionr where the poodle, ^^ swelling like an elephant,^ 
changes into, the fiend.. whose prey Faust beowies. This 

'pbite seems almost to belie the, fact that painting can sei^e 
but one. point of time; the monster jieeais , ppsitiv^y dis- 
tending before^our. ^<es : 

- Long and broad my poodle grows, 
And a wondrous shape he shows, 

2 F 9 
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Such the limbs, and such the force» 
Of the Delta's river-horse. 

« « « « « 

His form swells out and bristles his hair, 
Swelling like an elef^ttit 
He will make the chamber scant: 
Rise not to the cieling's crown. 

— All the process so vividly set forth in these lines is made 
real in the picture. 

Mephistopheles then appears '^ dressed like a . travelliiig 
student,"^ and his superlative subtlety and cralt are inimit^ 
ably given in his negotiation with Faust It ends, as in the 
En^ish piece, with Faust rigning with his blood a gift of his 
soul to the Devil. The two scenes bear considerable resem- 
blance to each other, as £Eur as regards Faust, — but the Me* 
l^iistopheles of Goethe is a far hi^er creation than that of 
Marlow. The latter is a mere menial devil — an imp, who 
performs the bidding of his master, Liicifer, and afterwiunds 
of Faustus, without eva^n or concealment. He buys the 
soul of Faustus, because he is willing to sell * it— but he 
tempts him by no sophistry, he scarcely seduces him by any 
promise. Afterwards, he is scrupulously faithful to his 
bargain, and readily obeys Faustus in all things, but he 
leads him into no crime, as the other does, — whidi, indeed 
may be considered an act of supererogation, after the ago- 
ing of the bond. Indeed, throughout the play, Faustus, 
' uses his power to no very wicked ends. He is loose, per- 
haps, in his life and conversation, but he seduces no one, — 
he murders no one. Now, the Mephistopheles of Groethe is 
the very concentration cji the ess^ice of. Evil. He is deviHsh 
in his sneering mirth, devilish in his cahn argument, devilish 
in his passionate temptation, devilish in his unbearable cool- 
ness and scoffing — ^for anger he never feels. Throughout 
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the whole piece, and he i»^ mth us in tdmost every scene, 
there is not the slightest falling off or slacking in the sup- 
port of this most wonderful personification. Every object 
which he has in view, however trifling, is evil — all the means, 
however slight, by which he accomplishes them, are worse. 
Where he finds happiness and innocence, — he leaves .guilt, 
utter despidr, and death. He intrudes even into the temple 
of God, and ccmverts the very prayers into cursings and 
cc^emnation. 

It is the management erf this Person which gives so won- 
derful and* thrilling a character to the whole piece, — which 
truly makes it, as Madame de Stael has called it, ^^ the 
night-mare of the mind.'' The seduction of Margaret, 
which is in fact the plot, would be a story of the most 
powerful and deepest pathos without any supernatural in- 
terpoation. But how inferior would it be to its present 
state ! The contrast between the fiend, and the beauty, 
guiltlessness, and piety of the young giri, is one of the 
finest things in the work; and, to say nothing of the 
conclusion, what could compensate for the scene in the 
church, where the lost Margaret strives to seek consolation 
and support in prayer, and is made to beheve by the Evil 
One that the incense of her sacrifice, like that of Cain, is 
repulsed from heaven. But we are anticipating. 

The first adventure in which Mephistopheles engages 
Faust is with some mechanics in a wine-house. This is 
something in the tone pf those of which we have spoken 
in Marlow's play. Mephistopheles draws wine from the 
table, by boring it with a gimUet, which turns to flame as 
the burghers put it to thdr mouths. He casts, also ^* gla^ 
moury'' over tl^ eyes, which makes each mistake his 
fellow's nose for a bunch of grapes, and seize on a knife 
to cut it off, while Faust and Mephistopheles vanish. 
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We next find thetn in a witches kitch^-^ iKene of dUt 
i^pecies at horror which is scacrcely leae^ so fo^ bdo^, ih 
some degree, grotesque. The miriisteft of the heldita aife 
tftiimals, half-monkey, half-cat (meer-katzeft)^ axid td^ ^lade 
is strewed with the usi^ tokens and iinplemeitts of wltdl- 
craft. Faust requires, and is presented with, a dl^igM, 
Which restores him to youth. Then follows his fifti iSe^ 
ing With Margaret. The successions of her figure in tlie 
Outlines are (with the exception, perhaps, of one, Nd. 11) 
admirable and exquisite. Ih this, where FaUSt cM^itosts her, 
there is no need of the amiexed explanation t6 ^Ve &e 
story. She rq>ulse8 him, and leaves him Stung With ^as^ofr, 
and resolved to " win her^ cost what it tnay. He aj^lito 
to Mejphistopheles for his assistan<ce. rthe wh^e progress 
of the seduction is given with Wonderftd thith And beauty. 
Jewels arte placed in her Way — all the woolttgs and llttliittfes 
which the spirit of IdVe? and the craft of the EVil Ofae dd^ 
prompt, are practised. Margaret is lowly-boto and htUiibly 
bred ; but lovelinefti, innocenc^e, and pmrity surround h#, 
ick^ an halo, giving ica extraneous charin anB beatkty. Hi^ 
true to woonanly nature is the fdW^nAg simple trait i—^ 

Taust. Then you foi^ve my hearing in the sttr^t, 
Near the Cathedral, wheti we chimed t6 in^t. 

^Mar, 1 was sui^rised and finstcA^ ; ft was lifew 
To Be accostea by'a nian like you. 
What ! thotight 1, ffui^ he ttrast haVe 'i«en 9n Idie 
Some sign of wantontes^ 6r levity. 
Yet, I confess, I sctut^ly know what cfaaMi 
Arreferted me, as I refosM yiisa iMl— ^. \m. 

Again ;-^H:jan any thing be inore "be^tiftil -tttoi 'flle 
musings of jk)or Margkrefs Solitude ? iTiis 'ndver-fcilfiife 
stage of the tr&gedy of seduction has been d^6r and o'ver 
agmi desdribefl— but Whdre like tUs'.f^-^ 



\ 
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Margaret's Chamber, 
Margaret {at her wheel, alo7ie). 

My peace is vanished, 

My heart is sore : 
I shall find it never, 

And never more ! 

Where he is not, 

I find my tomb ; 
And the sunniest spot 

Is turnM to gloohi. 

My aching head 

Will burst with pain— 
And sense has fled 

My wilder'd brain. 

I look through the glass 

Till my eyes are dim ; 
The threshold I pass 

Alone &r him. 

I^is bfty step, 
And his forehead high, 
^ His winning smile, 

And his beaming eye ! 

His fond caress, 

So rich in bliss ! 
His hand to press— 

And ah i his kiss ! ^ 

My peace is vanish'^* 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Could I but find him^ 

^J grief were past ! 
These arms should bind him* 

And hold him fast. 

Could I kiss him and cherish^ 

As I could kiss ! 
But thus — and perish 

In doing this I — p. 201. 

^We shall extract the whole scene in which Margaftt 
questions Faust as to his religious belief; and exjn^esses 
her instinctive horror of Mephistopheles. That insdnctiye 
horror of a reljgious and virtuous mind of the very i^ypear- 
ance of Sin, b a fine poetical conception :— 

Martha's Garden, 
Margar£T and Faust. 

Mar, Now tell me, Henry — 

Faust, What I can. 

Mar. How to religion is your soul inclined ? 
You are, indeed, a kind, good-hearted man ; 
My doubts on this one point distress my mind. 

Faust Dearest, no more of this ! you know me trae ; 
Know I would shed my hearfs best blood for yon. 
None of their faith or ritual would bereave. 

Mar. Too little this. You should yourself beliefe. 

Faust. Should I? 

Mar. Alas 1 could I your ills prevent! 

Besides, you honour not the sacrament. 

Fau^ I honour it. 

Mar. Yet never sedi to share. 

Confession, mass — 'tis long since you were there. 
Dost thou believe ? 

Faust. Ah ! dearest, who can dare 

Say he believes ? 
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Ask the religious, ask the wise, 
And all the priest or sage replies 
But mocks the asker. 

Mar. Faith, then, you have none. 

Faust. Do not distort ;ny answer, lovely one. 
Who could himself compel 
To say he disbelieves 

The being whose presence all must feel so well ? 
The All-creator, 
The All-sustainert 
Does he not uphold 
Thyself, and me, and all ? 
Does not yon vaulted Heaven expand 
Round the fast earth on which we stand ? 
Do we not hail it, though from far 
The light of each eternal star ? 
Are not my eyes in yours reflected ? 
And, all these living jnoofs collected, 
Do not they flash upon the brain, 
Do not they press upon the heart, 
The trace of Nature's mystic reign ? 
Inhale the feeling till it fill 
The breast, then call it what you wilL 
Call it an influence from above — 
Faith, heaven, or happiness, or love> 
I have no name by which to call 
The secret power — 'tis feeling all. 

Mar. All that you say is spoken well ; 
Perhaps the priest the same would tell— - 
hi different words, perchance. 

Fauit An men the same advance, 
In every dime beneath the orb of heaven, 
Each in the tongue by habit given. 
And why not I in mine ? 

Mar. Inyour's it sounds exceeding fine \ 
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Yet though such words aji3^ sqot^Mijg, f, 1^ out, 
Tis of your Cfaristianitj[ \ do^bt. 

Faust Nay, dearest I 

Mor, I have trembled for your state. 

Long nnoe^ lQ.««e. y^ l^i^u^ ijrith sujch ^ mate. 

jFaus^. How so ? 

ilfor. The man who, s^iU jour ^teps i^ttends, 

That JB9Mf v^J d^epe^t) Vm93^ ^9k ofen^^. 
I never knew a feeling dart 
So like a dagger through my hearty 
As when his evil features cross my f ig^f. 

Faust. My foolish Marga^^f, why tt|^p causeless fright ! 

Mar. His prci9f»pce cI)|lM. iqj ))loc(d tbrQi)gb every vein ; 
Ill-vrill to j^m I nenir piUerU^ 
But, howsoe'er on yoii | loyje to gi^e, 
Still on that man my eys wiih honqf jR^^s : 
To a bad race I hoU bin tp bf^long, 
May (rod forgive me, if I dp hip wRpvgl 

JPmu^. He is not loK^y, but 911^ y^<^ must be. 

Mar. Heaven keep me &r fCQIQ sudi a oi^te as he ! 
If at our door hed>aitf^ lo b^ock, 
His very lip seems curPd tp m^^ 
Yet furious in bis w^ soej^rs. 
He takes no part in aiii^ b^ S9^ f9 kf^^- 
Written it standfi Im hrovr ikbofvp-r 
Nothing that lives tbll^ jqiw jA9J V>7^ 
Abanddn'd to your .qajsoMog fifS^f 
I fed 80 bl^t, m fiWP ^» ^§™— 
And he must |NM(4» joy^ i^ IP^ Wd ipiyld. 

JRiii*^ Thou loveliest, J|^f^ b|{t .^i^^ ;$99B^eti|ig ,chiM. 

Mar. My nei;^ jo J^n^ # cq^i^ .9;er, 
I feel, s^c^'qr %P j<#P AiP,on;^ JHy» 
As if I did not lov^j^pinyi j^o|r^ ; 

As if I could not raise my 9^^ |p p^. 
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Say what you will, yourself must feel the same. 

Faust Tl^is is antipathy, you must confess. 

Mar. I must away. 

Faust. Such lore as mine to bless. 

Say, may we never pass an hour alone ? 
Moments like these we cannot call om* own. 

Mar. My door should be unlocked to one so dear. 

But then my mother sleeps not orer sound ; 

If she should chance to wake, and yon be found. 
That Tery instant I should die of fear. 

FausL Angel ! there is no need to die. 
These simple means consent to try : 
Three drops from this small phial let her take. 
The livelong night she shall not wake. 

Mar, Can I refuse you what you will ? 
It will not surely work her ill. 

Faust. Could I advise it if it would ? 

Mar What speH 

Still draws me to your will I cannot tell. 
I have complied so far this many a di^. 
Little remains in which I can obey* — pp. S(K)— M<^. 

Alas ! tkat pUal pmiacep ayot only sleep, bub death ; 
and Margaret is the murderess cif her nguotb^ J Her invo- 
cation to the Mater Dolorosa is most beautiful, but we have 
not space to extract it: the print to this » also {leculiarly 
successful. Her brother ValeDtibe then netums^oott the 
wars, and, in attempting ix> Te^enge 'his sitftei''^ shame, is 
killed by Faust, aided by MephistofAieleflb 'He fives long 
enough to utter the bitterest reproadies to his •enster, in 
presence of the crowd assembled around him. 'Then fol- 
lows the scene in the Cathedral, which we liave idluded to 
above: — 
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Cathedral, — Service and Anthem, 

Margaret and many others. Evil Spirit behind 
Margaret. 

Evil S, Margaret, bow different thy lot 
When kneeling at the altar's foot 
In thy young innocence ; 
When, from the mass-rbook, snatch'd in haste, 
Thy prayer was utter'd ; 
Pktiyer which but half displaced 
The thought of childish pastime in thy mind. 
Margaret! 

How is it with thy brain ? 
Is it not in thy heart 
The blackening spot ? 

Are thy prayers utter'd for thy mother's soul, 
Who slept, through thee, through thee, to wake no 
Is not thy door-stone red ? 
Whose is the blood? 
Dost thou not fed it shoot 
Under thy breast, e'en now. 
The pang thou darest not own. 
That tells of shame to come ? 

Mar. Woe, woe ! could I dispel the thoughts 
Which cross me and surround 
Against my will. 

Chorus. Dies irte, dies iUa, 
Sdvet ssecnlum in fariM. 

Evil S. Despair is on thee^ 
The last trumpet sounds — 
The graves are yawning. 
Thy sinful heart, 
From its cold rest, 
For wrath eternal, 
And for penal flames. 
Is raised again I 
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Mar. W«re I bat hence ! 
I feel as if the organ's swell 
Stifled my breath— 
As if the anthem's note 
Shot through my soul ! 

Chorus. Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit 

Mar. I pant for room ! 
The pillars of the aisle 
Are closing on me I 
The vaulted roof 
Weighs down my head ! 

Evas, Hide thyself! 
Sin and shame 
May not be hidden, 
light and air for thee ? 
Despair! despair! 

Chorus. Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus ? 
Cum vix Justus sit securus. 

Evil S. The glorified are turning 
Their fweheads from thee ; 
The holy shun 

To join their hands in thine. 
Despair ! 

Chorus. Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 
• ♦ • • ' 

Mar. Help me, I faint I— pp. 827—281. 

We scarcely know any thing in the whole range of poetry 
more terrible than this. 

In the meanwhile Mephistopheles has carried Faust away 

from the town, to avoid the consequences of Ydentine^s 

murder. He takes him to the Hartz-mountains, where is 

^to be held a witches revel. This is the celebrated May« 
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day-night scene, so admirably tnftifiiftted by Mr. I^idky. 
Lard Francis Gower leaves great part of it unattempted, 
saying that it ^^ baffles description and translation.^ This 
is rather a strange declaration to make so soon after die 
publication of Mr. Shelley^s version. It would have been 
more candid to have said that he feared (and who might 
not fear ?) to follow such a predecessor. We shall make 
an extract from Mr. Shelley's description of the witdi- 
festivities: — 

Pedlar 'Witch. Look here, 
Grentlemen ; do not hurry on so fa^st 
And lose the chance of a good p^mywoftb. 
I have a pack full of the choicest waves 
Of every sort, and yet in all my bundle 
Is nothing like what may be found coi earUi ; 
Nothing that in a moment will make rich 
Men and the world with fine malicious mischief—- 
There is no dagger drunk with blood ; no bowl 
From which consuming poison may he drai««d 
By innocent and healthy lips ; no jewel 
The price of an abandoned maiden's «haii)e ; 
No sword which cuts the bond' it cannot Joose, 
Or stabs the wearer's enemy in the back ; 
NO- 
MINA. Grossip, you know little of these tunes. 
Wh^ has been,.has been ; what is dfae^ is^iast. 
They shape themselves into theannovations, 
They breed, and innovation drags us with it. 
The torrent of the crowd sweeps over us : 
"^ You tUhk to'impel, and are yourself impelled. 
FauBt. Who is that yonder ? 
^JI^A. Mairkherv^dl. It is 
iiUth. 
FMCft Who? 
Mtph. lilitlv the first wife of^dam. 
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Eewiie of her ftdr liair, for'die excels 

All women in Ae magic ofher locts ; 

And when she winds fliem round a youtag man's iiedk. 

She will not ever itet him free again. 

Why do jou let that fair ^1 pa^ firob yota. 
Who sung so sweetly to you in the danee ? 

Faust A red mouse, in the middle of her singing. 
Sprung from her mouth. 

Meph. That was all right, my frierid. 
Be it enough that the moiuse was toot g^y. 
Do not disturb your hdur of haj^iftess 
With close consideration of such trifles. 

Faust, Then saw I 

Meph. What? 

Faust. Seest thou not a pale 
Fair girl, standing alone, far, far away ! 
She drags herself now forward with slow steps, 
And seems as if she mored with shackled feet : 
I cannot overcome the- thought that she 
Is like poor Margaret. 

Meph. Let it be— pass on— 
No good can come of it — it is not well 
To meet it — it is an endianted phantom, 
A lifeless idol ; with a numbing look. 
It freezes up the blood of man ; aftd they 
Who meet its ghastly stare are tdnied tdlstone, 
Like those who saw Medusa. 

Faust. Oh, too true! 
, Her eyes are like the eyes of a fresh corpse 
S^idi no bebved hand has closed, alas ! 
That is the heart which Margaret yielded to me — 
Those are the lorely limbs which I enjo3red ! 

Meph. It is an magic, poor, deluded fool ! 
She looks to erery one like his first love. 
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Famt. Oh, wbat ddig^! what woe! I cannot toni 
My looks from her sweet juteoos countenance. 
How strangely does a single blood-red line, 
Not hfoader than the sharp edge of a knife, 
Adorn h^ lovely neck ! 

Meth. Ay, she can carry 
Her head under her arm upon occasion ; 
Perseus has cut it off for her. These pleasures 
End in delusion.— Zi^eroZ, Vol, /. pp. 133 — 137. 

Faust^s reproaches to MefdiistojAeles are in the most 
agonizing sjurit of sdf-accusation striving to shift its load 
upon the tempter. Mqihistopheles has informed him that 
Margaret is in prison, condemned for the murder of her 
infiant child, and about to be put to death*. The devil 
listens and replies to his reproaches with the most horrid 
coolness and deridon. Faust insists on his hdijnng him to 
save Margaret: — 

Night, — An open Field, 
Faust and Mephi8Topheiji8 rushing along on Black Horses, 

Faust. Round the ravenstone, and the gallows-tree, 
Tell me, what shapes are those ? 

Meph. They are cooking, but what the mess may be. 
Or what they are, no one knows. 

Faust. Upwards and downwards they swing themsdves, 
bend themselves. 

Meph. Tis a witch pastime. 

Faust. They float, and disperse themselves, 

Meph. Forward ! forward 1 — ^pp. 251 — 258. 

Mephistopheles lulls the jailer to deep, and gives Faust 
his keys : — 

* There is a very strong resemblance between some parts of die 
story, and Mrs. Opie*8 beautiful tale of " The Brother and Sister.*^ 
If Mrs. O. be acquainted with German, it is very probable tln^ sIm 
may hare taken the first idea of it from Faqst. 
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Fausi. Sbe dreami a^H Hiat 4ier kmr hears the strain, 

[uniockmg the door. 
The straw's sad nistUn^v "d Ae eUiduBg diain. 
Mar. Woe, woe ! they waketnie I litter fiite ! 

[hiding herseffin the straw on which she lies. 
Faust. Hush, hush ! I come to give thee means to fly. 
Mar. Art thou a man ? then be eompassionate. 
Faust. Soft ! fliou wilt wake thy jailers with that cry. 

[He seizes the c&otfts to wdock them. 
Mar. (on her knees.) Who gave the. hangman power 
So soon to wake and slay ? 
Why callest thou me at midnight's hour ?— 

Oh ! let me live till day !— 
Is it not time when mom has'sprung ? [She stands up. 

And I am yet so young--8o young ! 
And yet so soon to perish by your laws. 
Once I was fair too— that is just the cause. 
One friend was near me tfcen: he loo is fled. 
My flowers are wither'd, and my garland dead. 
Seize me not thus ! it gives me pain. 

Have I e'er wrong'd thee ? why then bind me so ? 
Let not my womaB's voice implore in vain- 
Can I have hurt one whom I do not know ? 
Faust. Can I ouftive this hour of woe ! 
Mar. Ah ! I am now within thy power ; 
Yet let me clasp my only joy, 
My child ! I nursed it many an hour. 
But then they took it from me to annoy, 
And nw they say the mother kill'd her boy. 
" And she duill ne'er be happy more"— 
That is the song they sing to give me pain ; 
It is the end of an old strain, 
But never mie^t me before. 
Faust. He whom you deem'd so far, before you lies, 
To burst your chains, and give the life you prize. 
Vol. hi. Part II. ^ ^ 
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Mar. Oh ! raise we to the saints our prajar ! 
For see, beneath the stair, 
Beneath the door-stone swell 
The penal flames of hell. 
The evil one, 
In pitiless wrath, 
Roars for his prey. 

Faust, (aloud), Margaret! Margaret! 

Mar. (starting). That was his voice ! 

[She springs up ; her chains fall off. 

We scarcely know any more beautiful touch of heart- 
broken sadness than the expression — 

<« And she shall ne'er be happy more"— 
That is the song they sing to give me pain, 
It is the end of an old strain, 

But never meant me before. 

Faust th^i urges her to fly— but her mind seems ta 
wander: — 

Faust. Oh Margaret I let the past be past : 
Forget it, or I breathe my last. 

Mar. No ; you must live till I shall trace 
For each their separate burial-place. 
You must prepare betimes to-morrow 
Our home of sorrow. 
For my poor mother keep the best : 
My brother next to her shall rest. 
Me, Margaret, you must lay aside. 
Some space between, but not too wide. 
On the right breast my boy shall be ; 
Let no one else lie there but he. 
'Twere bliss with him in death to lie. 
Which, on this earth, my foes deny. 
Tis aU in vain — ^you will not mind« 
And yet you look so good, so kind. 
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Mephisto]dide8 in the meantime grows impatient, as day 
approaches. When Margaret discovers the means by which 
her flight is to be effected, she refuses to leave the prison: — 

Faust Oh, had I never lived ! 

Mq^h. Off! or your life will be but short : 

\^Jpp€ars in the door^way. 
My coursers paw the ground, and snort! 
The sun wHl rise, and off ihey bound. 

Mar. Who is it rises from the ground? 
'Tis he !— the evil one of hell I 
What would he where the holy dwell ? 
Tis me he seeks ! 

Faust. To bid thee live. 

Mar. Justice of Heaven ! to thee my soul I give ! 

Meph. Come ! come! or tarry dse with her to die. 

[7b Fautt. 

Mar. Heaven, I am thine ! to thy embrace I fly ! 
Hover around, ye angel bands. 
Save me ! defy him where he stands. 
Henry, I shudder! 'tis for thee. 

Meph, She is condemned ! 
f Voices from above). Is pardon'd ! 

Meph. (to Faust.) Hence, and flee! 

\^yanishes with Faust. 

Mar. (from withinj. Henry ! Henry ! 

This b the end ; — and it leaves doubt whether Margaret 
is put to death or not S<Mne think that the ^< voices 
from above,^ which exclaim that she is pardoned, are 
those of the officers of justice, while others believe that 
the poeOs intention is that they are heavenly voices which 
intimate that, though the mortal body of Margaret is con- 
demned, her spaii is pardoned; while Faust escapes in 
temporal life, to be punished in the spirit eternally : we 
oursdives incline to the latter opinion. 

9 G 9 
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It is evi^nt that Goethe meant this piece 88 oidy the first 
on the life of Faust. There are only two adventures re- 
corded in the course of it,-r-the trifling one in the wiae- 
house, and the seduction of Margaret; — the witch-scenes 
are episodical. It is very much to be regretted, that the 
poet has never completed the original design, — ^for, as the 
final claiming of the soul of Faust by the Evil One, would 
be the finest of all the atuations, so we may gather from 
the powers of terror here evinced, what, in his hands, that 
scene would be. We believe that objection has been made, 
by some fastidious critics, to the introduction of the l^ter 
scenes in Faust We must say, we quite dissent from this 
opinion. The air of devilishness, which is throughout cast 
over the mirth and jests, is, in our minds, so fiur from di- 
minishing tragic effect, that we conader it to add to the 
accumulation of horror, by the feeling that even the merri- 
ment is of hell. With what is evil the agcsicy of Mephis- 
topheles is directly in consonance — but there is something 
to us, perhaps, still more appalling in mirth, whidi should 
be joyous and light-hearted, being made the vdude of ma- 
levolence and fiendish hate. 

Of the meditative, pathetic, and tra^cal parts, there can, 
we think, be but one ofnnion. We scarcely know of any 
work in which horror, terror, pi^, and simplidty, are 
blended in such almost equal perfection. 

We have gqne so much at kngth into, the merks of the 
orij^nal, that we have left ourselves but little room to dia. 
cuss the translation. The noUe trandator has, wb thmk, 
paraphrased much, and mistaken a good deal, of the ori- 
ginal^ — but he also abounds with dose andfiutfafid tnnsfe- 
tion, ccmveyed in spirited, glowing, and harmonioas poetry. 
The first scene, cratains, as might be ezpeeted, the mc«t 
errors. The invocation, for instance, of the qiirit of die 
earth, is not only quite paraphrased, but full of unae^ 
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countable omisakms and mistakes. Ttie opening prologue 
of the three archangels is, on the other hand, an example of 
accurate translation and flowing measure. Lord Frauds 
has made several great mistakes in the translation of what 
he has given of that truly magical scene — " May-night,"^ 
which are the more to be regretted, as much of the ver- 
sification of it is strongly imbued with the spirit and verve 
of the original. Even Mr. Shdley has committed several 
errors, which T^e should have scarcely expected from a 
German scholar. Thus Lord Francis Grower trandates in 
the following manner the opening passage: — 

Meplu Dost thou not wish a broomstick to bestride ; 
I could be fain a grey-beard goat to ride, 
Could we hut post it, then the way were short, 
Mr. Shelley's version is the following : — * 

Would you not like a broomstick ? as for me, 

I wish I had a good stout ram to ride ; 

For we are still far from the appointed place, 

Croethe writes neither a grey-b^od goat, nor a stout 
ram^ but a good tough goat. Of the last line in italics, 
Mr. SheUey's is the correct translation. Another mistake 
c^ Lord F. Gower occurs directly after : He translates — 

What bodts it to abridge our toad ? 
To urge our way through vaUeys bending I 
To clamber o'er the rocks impending, 

Whence flows the spring as even it has flowed. 

Now Goethe's question ends at the first line — 

" What is the use of shortening the journey ? The plea- 
sure is to thread the labyrinths of the valleys, and dimb the 
rocks, &C. fee.*" A curious instance occurs directly after, 
of characteristic distinction between the two translators, — 
the noble lord flattening the image, and Shelley unneces- 
sarily attempting to raise it 
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Qire me, then,, good old winter's frost and snow. 

Lord F. Chwer, 
I wish 
The flowers upon our path were frost and snow. 

SheUey. 
Goethe simply says, " For my part, I would rather have 
frost and snow on my path.^ 

The following reply of the Ignis Fatuus, as rendered by 
the noble translate^*, contains an interpolation, and in very 
bad taste. 

Ignis Fat Here you are lord and master, that I know, 
RaySf ^ the centre dress, quick march, my light, 
Remember all is magic-mad to-night. 

Ch>ethe^s will-o^-the-wisp has not a word of this military 
conceit He simply replies, ^^ I will willingly aocmnmodate 
you," 

The trio between Faust, Mephistopheles, and the Ignis 
Fatuus, which, in the ori^nal, is replete with all the magical 
intoxication of the ^^ witch-element," is translated in Lord F. 
Grower's best style. We must observe, however, that the 
bold image, expressed by Groethe; the blowing and snorting 
of the " Felsen nasen^ as the travellers hurry onward with 
ma^cal celerity, is feebly and awkwardly rendered, by 
*< c^s, their jmmacles contorting.'^ Shelley has trandated 
it literally — 

The giant-snouted crags, Ho! ho ! 
How they snort, and how they blow ! 

The following arfe mis-translations made by both translators, 
and are such as, we are afraid, demonstrate a want of inti- 
mate acquaintance with the language, rather than the 
licence of paraphrase : — 

See the lizards hold their levee ; 

Their legs are long, and their paunches heavy . 

Lord F. Gower, 
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See, mlh long legs and belly wide, 
A saiamander in the lake, Shelleif. 

Groethe says — " See the salamanders in the bushes,^ 
Again, in both cases, a confudon is made between the 
snaky roots of the trees and the polypuses : — 

See the roots, like serpents, twining, 

Many a magic knot combining ; 

Stretching out to fright and clasp us. 

All their feelers set to grasp us. 

From their sluggish, crimson masses, 

Catching stUl at all that passes, 

There the polypuses sleep.-^^^Lord F, Oower. 

All the latter part of thia is the noble translator's own in- 
Tenti<HU Shelley says, as if Groethe were speaking of the 
<< snaky roots,'' — 

And, animated, strong, and many. 
They dart forth polypus-antennaif 
To blister with their poison spume 
The wanderer. SheUey. 

Here the word <^ animated,'' instead of <^ sleeping," 
strangely employed by Lord F. Gower, is the only correct 
part of the translaticm. The original is — ^^ the roots like 
serpents, twined rotmd rock and crumbling soil, project 
their wonderous tendrils to frighten and retain us; and 
the polypuses in fuU animation (foa^/eiBji of sleeping) 
stretch out their nnewy and warty feelesrs after the traveller ." 

The lines which inunediately follow in IaxA F. Grower's 
translation are scarcely less inaccurate. Groethe describes 
the mice not as << rustling thousands," but ^< thousand- 
coloured," and he does not say that they ^^ rustle," but that 
^^ they cross one another like the meshes of a sieve." 
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*' And the ^re flies in ^warmis 
Guide us thro' -the land of diarms/' 
is not bett^. The ori^nal means confounding, — *^ verunr- 
renden^ — and not guiding. 

Rocks, and trees they change iheir places ; 

Now they flout us with grimaces^ 
is a most curious error. The (mginal is *^ intercept the 
sight;^ but the Qr&rmBsa may be literally trandated " cut 
faces,^ and that bdng a common phrase for making gri- 
maces, his Lordship seems to have hastily adopted the idea 
that the German poet meant to express that vulgar image. 

Some of these errors, we are afraid, his Lorddiip has 
been led into by a glance over Mr. Shelley's translation, 
and, perbape^ by 4)oo g^nsat ^ tiiist In ks toouiTiicy. On no 
other suppo^tion can iire «iudly account •loir :tbe <nr€um- 
stance of both continually making the same blunder. Th^ 
both, for instance, render ** Ewig griiner pallaste,^ by ever- 
green palaces ; when the true meaning is " everlasting and 
verdant palaces.^ But this inaccuracy is by no means 
prevalent We have pointed out these instances in con- 
sidering the merits of the translation; but our general judg- 
liMHit is, as we .Wore said, highly favourable. On the 
whole,' we ^ take our kaVe x£ X<ord Francis' Gower, with 
relspect for ihis talents, ^and with feelings cf strong satis- 
fiMtkm 9i «e^ng a young man of his high rank and very 
faurge, fortuiie, devoting ihis mind to such pursuits. His 
dcsdd^ will j»ake no mean addition to the << Catak^rue 
of Bc^al and NoUe Authcffs."^ 
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